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CULTURAL CAUSALITY AND LAW: A TRIAL FORMULATION OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY CIVILIZATIONS 
By JULIAN H. STEWARD 
I. METHODOLOGICAL ASSUMPTIONS 


T IS about three-quarters of a century since the early anthropologists and 

sociologists attempted to formulate cultural regularities in generalized or 
scientific terms. The specific evolutionary formulations of such writers as 
Morgan! and Tylor? and the functional or sociological formulations of Durk- 
heim and others were largely repudiated by the 20th century anthropologists, 
especially by those of the so-called “Boas” school, whose field work tested 
and cast doubt on their validity. Today, despite an enormous and ever-in- 
creasing stock-pile of cultural data, little effort has been made to devise new 
formulations or even to develop a methodology for doing so, except as White 
and Childe have kept alive the tradition of Morgan, as Radcliffe-Brown and 
Redfield have continued in the spirit of Durkheim, and as Malinowski has 
attempted to reconcile diverse schools of anthropology through a “scientific 
theory of culture.” 

Reaction to evolutionism and scientific functionalism has very nearly 
amounted to a denial that regularities exist; that is, to a claim that history 
never repeats itself. While it is theoretically admitted that cause and effect 
operate in cultural phenomena, it is considered somewhat rash to mention 
causality, let alone “law,” in specific cases. Attention is centered on cultural 
differences, particulars, and peculiarities, and culture is often treated as if it 
developed quixotically, without determinable causes, or else appeared full- 
blown. 

It is unfortunate that the two approaches are so widely thought of as 
theoretically irreconcilable rather than as expressions of different purposes or 
interests. The 19th century writers had the perfectly legitimate purpose of 
making scientific generalizations from what they considered recurrent cultural 
patterns, sequences, and processes in different cultures, while the more recent 
school has the equally legitimate purpose of examining the ¢'stinctive or non- 
recurrent features of cultures. As all cultures, though unique in many respects, 


1 Morgan, 1877. * Tylor, 1865, 1871. 
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nonetheless share certain traits and patterns with other cultures, an interest 
in either or both is entirely defensible. In fact, the analyses of cultural particu- 
lars provide the data necessary for any generalizations. If the 19th century 
formulations were wrong, it was not because their purpose was inadmissible 
or their objective impossible, but because the data were inadequate and in- 
sufficient, the methodology weak, and the application of the schemes too 
broad. 

In spite of a half century of skepticism concerning the possibility of formu- 
lating cultural regularities, the conviction is widely held that the discovery of 
cultural laws is an ultimate goal of anthropology, to be attained when fact- 
collecting and detailed analyses of particular cultures and sequences are suffi- 
ciently advanced. White*® has already offered some general formulations con- 
cerning the relationship of energy to cultural development, and he has argued 
for the importance of formulations of all kinds. Even some members of the 
so-called “‘Boas” school expressly advocate a search for regularities. Lowie, 
for example, remarks that cultural phenomena “do point toward certain regu- 
larities, and these it is certainly our duty to ascertain as rigorously as possible.’ 
Lesser cites several trial formulations of regularities, which have been made 
by various persons, including Boas, and calls for more explicit statement of 
the regularities which, in the course of his work and thinking, every social 
scientist assumes to exist. The author has attempted to formulate regularities 
pertaining to the occurrence of patrilineal bands among hunting and gathering 
tribes* and has suggested others that may occur in the origin and development 
of clans.” In reality, hundreds of formulations appear in the literature—for 
example, correlations of kinship terminologies with forms of social organiza- 
tion—and the possibility of recognizing the general in the particular is im- 
plicit in the very terminology of anthropology. The routine use of such concepts, 
or typological categories, as “clans,” “‘castes,”’ “classes,” “‘priests,” “sham- 
ans,” “‘men’s tribal societies,” ‘‘cities,” and the like, are tacit recognition that 
these and scores of other features are common to a large number of cultures, 
despite the peculiarities of their local patterning. 

The present need is not to achieve a world scheme of culture development 
or a set of universally valid laws, though no doubt many such laws can even 
now be postulated, but to establish a genuine interest in the scientific objective 
and a clear conceptualization of what is meant by regularities. It does not 
matter whether the formulations are sequential (diachronic) or functional 
(synchronic), on a large scale or a small scale. It is more important that com- 
parative cultural studies should interest themselves in recurrent phenomena 
as well as in unique phenomena, and that anthropology explicitly recognize 
that a legitimate and ultimate objective is to see through the differences of 


3 White, 1943. * Lowie, 1936, pp. 3, 7. > Lesser, 1930. 
® Steward, 1936. 7 Idem., 1937. 
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cultures to the similarities, to ascertain processes that are duplicated inde- 
pendently in cultural sequences, and to recognize cause and effect in both 
temporal and functional relationships. Such scientific endeavor need not be 
ridden by the requirement that cultural laws or regularities be formulated in 
terms comparable to those of the biological or physical sciences, that they be 
absolutes and universals, or that they provide ultimate explanations. Any 
formulations of cultural data are valid provided the procedure is empirical, 
hypotheses arising from interpretations of fact and being revised as new facts 
become available. 

Three requirements for formulating cultural regularities may be stated in 
a rough and preliminary way as follows: 

(1) There must be a typology of cultures, patterns, and instilutions. Types 
represent abstractions, which disregard peculiarities while isolating and com- 
paring similarities. To use Tylor’s classic example, the mother-in-law tabu 
and matrilocal residence, though in each case unique in their local setting, are 
recurrent types, the cause and effect relationships of which may be compared 
and formulated. Anthropological terminology demonstrates that hundreds of 
types of culture elements, patterns, and total configurations are recognized, 
despite the peculiarities attaching to each in its local occurrence. 

(2) Causal interrelationship of types must be established in sequential or 
synchronic terms, or both. Any reconstruction of the history of a particular 
culture implies, though it may not explicitly state, that certain causes produced 
certain effects. Insights into causes are deeper when the interrelationships of 
historical phenomena are analyzed functionally. Functional analysis of arche- 
ological data has not been lacking, though archeology has used an atomistic 
and taxonomic approach® far more than has conventional history. Gordon 
Childe? is exceptional in his effort to treat archeological materials functionally. 
Wittfogel’® has been outstanding in his use of historical data to make func- 
tional-historical analyses of the socio-economic structure of early civilizations. 

Where historical data are not available, only the synchronic approach to 
cause and effect is possible. Radcliffe-Brown, Redfield, and Malinowski, des- 
pite important differences in their thinking, are distinctive for their functional 
analyses. 

(3) The formulation of the independent recurrence of synchronic and/or 
sequential interrelationships of cultural phenomena is a scientific statement of 
cause and effect, regularities, or laws. The particularists, though conceding that 
such formulations are theoretically possible and even desirable, are inclined 
to hold that in practice it is virtually impossible to isolate identifiable cause- 
and-effect relationships that operate in independent cases. Similarities between 
cultures are interpreted as the result of a single origin and diffusion, provided 


8 See Steward and Setzler, 1938. ® Childe, 1934, 1946. 
© Wittfogel, 1935, 1938, 1939-1940. 
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the obstacles to diffusion do not seem too great. If the obstacles are very great, 
differences are emphasized. Thus, most American anthropologists explain 
similarities between the early civilizations of the New World as a case of single 
origin and diffusion, but, impressed by the obstacles to trans-oceanic culture 
contacts, they stress the dissimilarities between the civilizations of the Old 
and New Worlds. Some writers, however, like Elliot-Smith, Perry, and Glad- 
win" recognize the similarities between the two hemispheres and, unimpressed 
by barriers to diffusion, use the similarities as proof of a single world origin. 

The use of diffusion to avoid coming to grips with problems of cause and 
effect not only fails to provide a consistent approach to culture history, but it 
gives an explanation of cultural origins that really explains nothing. Diffusion 
becomes a mechanical and unintelligible, though universal, cause, and it is 
employed, as if in contrast to other kinds of causes, to account for about ninety 
per cent of the world’s culture. One may fairly ask whether, each time a society 
accepts diffused culture, it is not an independent recurrence of cause and effect. 
Malinowski” states: “Diffusion ... is not an act, but a process closely akin 
in its working to the evolutionary process. For evolution deals above all with 
the influence of any type of ‘origins’; and origins do not differ fundamentally 
whether they occur by invention or by diffusion.’ For example, the civiliza- 
tions of the Andes and Mexico were based on dense, sedentary populations, 
which in turn were supported by intensive irrigation farming. In both cases, 
the early societies were integrated by a theocratic hierarchy, which controlled 
communal endeavor and enlisted labor for the construction of religious centers. 
It is not sufficient to say that the agricultural, social, and religious institutions 
merely diffused as a unit, for that would be merely stating distributions in 
historical terms but failing to explain process. Incipient farming appeared 
first, and it diffused before the other complexes developed. The latter have a 
functional dependence on intensive farming. They could not have been ac- 
cepted anywhere until it developed, and in the course of its development simi- 
lar patterns would undoubtedly have emerged, whether or not they were 
diffused. The increasing population and the growing need for politica! integra- 
tion very probably would have created small states in each area, and these 
states would almost certainly have been strongly theocratic, because the super- 
natural aspects of farming—for example, fertility concepts, the need to reckon 
seasons and to forecast the rise and fall of rivers, and the like—would have 
placed power in the hands of religious leaders. Diffusion may have hastened the 
development of theocratic states, but in each case the new developments were 
within determinable limits, and independently involved the same functional 
or cause-and-effect relationships. 

It is true, of course, that many peculiar features common to New World 


1 Gladwin, 1947. 12 Malinowski, 1944, pp. 214-215. 
8 See also Wittfogel, 1939-1940, pp. 175-176. 
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civilizations do not represent a logical outgrowth of basic patterns and that 
they can be disposed of with the superficial explanation that they diffused. 
Thus, the wide distribution of such concepts as the plumed serpent or the 
jaguar god, or of such constructions as terraced pyramids, may be explained 
in this manner, though deeper analysis might reveal the reasons for their wide 
acceptance. In general, it is the rather arbitrary, specific, or stylized features, 
that is, those features which have the least functional dependence on the basic 
patterns, that provide the greatest evidence of diffusion. These, in other words, 
are the particulars, which distinguish tribes or areas and which obscure regu- 
larities. 

Another means of denying the possibility of isolating cultural regularities 
is to stress that the complexity or multiplicity of the antecedents or functional 
correlates of any institution makes it virtually impossible to isolate the true 
causes of the institution; convergent evolution rather than parallel evolution is 
generally used to explain similarities that seem not to be the result of diffusion. 
The answer to this is simply that in dealing with cultural phenomena, as in 
dealing with all the complex phenomena of nature, regularities can be found 
only by looking for them, and they will be valid only if a rigorous methodology 
underlies the framing of hypotheses. 

It is not necessary that any formulation of cultural regularities provide an 
ultimate explanation of culture change. In the physical and biological sciences, 
formulations are merely approximations of observed regularities, and they are 
valid as working hypotheses despite their failure to deal with ultimate realities. 
So long as a cultural law formulates recurrences of similar interrelationships 
of phenomena, it expresses cause and effect in the same way that the law of 
gravity formulates but does not ultimately explain the attraction between 
masses of matter. Moreover, like the law of gravity, which has been greatly 
modified by the theory of relativity, any formulation of cultural data may be 
useful as a working hypothesis, even though further research requires that it 
be qualified or reformulated. 

Cultural regularities may be formulated on different levels, each in its own 
terms. At present, the greatest possibilities lie in the purely cultural or super- 
organic level, for anthropology’s traditional primary concern with culture 
has provided far more data of this kind. Moreover, the greater part of culture 
history is susceptible to treatment only in superorganic terms. Both se- 
quential or diachronic formulations and synchronic formulations are super- 
organic, and they may be functional to the extent that the data permit. Red- 
field’s tentative formulation" that urban culture contrasts with folk culture in 
being more individualized, secularized, heterogeneous, and disorganized is 
synchronic, superorganic, and functional. Morgan’s evolutionary schemes” 


4 Redfield, 1941. 4’ Morgan, 1877. 
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and White’s formulation concerning the relationship of energy to cultural 
development" are sequential and somewhat functional. Neither type, however, 
is wholly one or the other. A time-dimension is implied in Redfield’s formula- 
tion, and synchronic, functional relationships are implied in White’s. 

Superorganic formulations do not, of course, provide the deeper explana- 
tions of culture change that may come from a psychological level or a biological 
level. Research on these latter levels may profitably run concurrently with the 
other, but for the present their formulations will be more applicable to syn- 
chronic, functional studies than to sequential ones. Thus, to advocate search 
for regularities in cultural terms is not at all in conflict with those who state 
that “culture does not exist apart from the individual, its human carrier.” 
To hope for basic and ultimate explanations of behavior that will interrelate 
cultural, psychological, neurological, physiological, and even physical phe- 
nomena is not to deny the desirability of doing what now seems possible and, 
in view of anthropology’s traditional and primary concern with culture, of 
doing first things first. 

The present statement of scientific purpose and methodology rests on a 
conception of culture that needs clarification. If the more important institutions 
of culture can be isolated from their unique setting so as to be typed, classified, and 
related to recurring antecedents or functional correlates, it follows that it is possible 
to consider the institutions in question as the basic or constant ones, whereas the 
features that lend uniqueness are the secondary or variable ones. For example, 
the American high civilizations had agriculture, social classes, and a priest- 
temple-idol cult. As types, these institutions are abstractions of what was ac- 
tually present in each area, and they do not take into account the particular 
crops grown, the precise patterning of the social classes, or the conceptualiza- 
tion of deities, details of ritual, and other religious features of each culture 
center. The latter are secondary and variable so far as the institutions in 
question are concerned. In a more comprehensive analysis, however, they 
would serve to distinguish subtypes, which would require more specific formu- 
lations. 

This conception of culture is in conflict with an extreme organic view, 
which regards culture as a closed system in which all parts are of equal im- 
portance and are equally fixed. It holds that some features of culture are more 
basic and more fixed than others and that the problem is to ascertain those 
which are primary and basic and to explain their origin and development. 
It assumes that, although the secondary features must be consistent and func- 
tionally integrated with the primary ones, it is these that are more susceptible 
to fortuitous influences from inside or outside the culture, that change most 


6 White, 1943. 
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readily, and that acquire such a variety of aspects that they give the impression 
that history never repeats itself." 

For the present, it is not necessary to state criteria for ascertaining the 
primary features. In general, they are the ones which individual scientists are 
most interested in studying and which the anthropological record shows to 
have recurred again and again in independent situations. A procedure which 
attempts to give equal weight to all features of culture amounts to a negation 
of typing and of making formulations, for it must include all the unique fea- 
tures, which obscure similarities between cultures. 


If. ERAS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF EARLY CIVILIZATIONS 


The present section deals with the development of early agricultural civili- 
zations in Northern Peru (the sequences are longest and best known in this 
part of Peru, thanks to the Viru Valley project of the Institute of Andean 
Research), Mesoamerica (Mexico and the Maya area), Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
and China. These areas were chosen because they were the cradles of civiliza- 
tion and because their exploitation by a pre-metal technology seems to have 
entailed similar solutions to similar problems and consequently to have caused 
similar developmental sequences. The environments are arid or semiarid, 
which, contrary to a common belief, did not impose great difficulties and 
thereby stimulate cultural development. Instead, they facilitated culture 
growth because they were easily tilled by digging-stick and irrigation farming. 
The tropical rain forests, the northern hardwood forests, and the sodded 
plains areas, on the other hand, were exploited only with the greatest difficulty 
by people who lacked iron tools. 

The procedure to be followed is first to establish a tentative developmental 
typology or sequence in which the smaller periods are grouped into major 
eras, which have similar diagnostic features in each area. This requires con- 
siderable revision of current terminology, for no two authors use quite the 
same criteria for major stages of development. Americanists, who have dis- 
cussed some of these problems together, are now using such terms as Formative, 
Developmental, Classical, Florescent, and Empire and Conquest, and they 
are attempting to reach an understanding about the cultural typology implied 
by these terms. Old World writers still cling largely to such entrenched terms 
as Mesolithic, Neolithic, Chalcolithic, Ceramolithic, Bronze, and Dynastic, 
thereby emphasizing technological features of minor developmental signifi- 
cance. Gordon Childe’s use of Neolithic Barbarism, Higher Barbarism of the 
Copper Age, Urban Revolution, and Early Bronze Age, which incorporate 
some terms from L. H. Morgan, indicates that his thinking is somewhat closer 


‘17 This proposition has been developed in detail in Steward, 1940: pp. 479-498; 1938: pp. 1-3, 
230-262. 
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CHART I. ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL PERIODS 
GROUPED IN MAJOR ERAS 


MEsopo- MESOAMERICA 
TAMI 
ERAS S Cuma N. Peru 
rRIA MAY/ 
MEXICO 
ASSYRIA AREA 
Industrial Euro-American 19th and 20th century economic and political empires 
Revolution 
Iron Age Influences from Greece, Rome; later from north and central Europe 
Culture Spanish Conquest in New World destroys native empires 
Cyclical Kassites Hyksos Ming Inca 
Conquests | Hammurabi) New Sui, Tang 
Dyn. Accad Empire Ch’in, Han 
Dark Ages Invasions First Inter- | Warring Local states 
mediate states 
Initial Royal tombs Pyramid Chou Aztec Mexican Tiahuanaco 
Conquest Ur Age Toltec Absorp- 
Early Dyn. | Early tion 
Sumer Dynastic 
Regional Jedmet Gerzian Shang Teoti- Initial Mochica 
Florescence Nasr “Hsia” huacan Series Gallinazo 
Warkan- or 
Tepe- Classical 
Gawra 
Obeidian 
Formative Halafian Amratian Yang Shao Archaic Formative | Salinar 
Samarran Badarian Pre-Yang or or Chavin- 
Hassunan Merimdean Shao Middle Old Em- Cupisnique 
Mersian Fayumian Periods pire 
Zacatenco Mamom 
Incipient Tahunian Tasian Plain ? ? Cerro Prieto 
Agriculture | Natufian Pottery? 
Hunting and Paleolithic and Mesolithic Pre-Agriculture 


Gathering 
to that of the Americanists, but his terminology and his period markers still 
fail to be very comparable to those of the latter. 

The second step in the following procedure (Section III) is to suggest 
cause-and-effect relationships between the cultural phenomena of the succes- 
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sive eras and to formulate as basic regularities those relationships which are 
common to all areas. These formulations are offered primarily as an illustration 


of the generalizing approach to cultural data. Tentative and preliminary, they ra 
will be revised again and again as long as research continues and as long as 

scholars probe for a deeper understanding of the basic processes of cultural to 
development. Even if these formulations were entirely scrapped, they would Fe 
have served their purpose if they stimulated students of culture development Ps 


to interest themselves in the same problems, to use comparable methods, and - 
to present their findings in comparable terms—in short, to talk one another’s . 
language.'§ 

Chart I groups the periods of each center into eras that have the same P 
general features. Periods in the same relative position, consequently, were 
similar but were not contemporaneous. Chart II places the eras of each center 
on an absolute time-scale, which is fairly precise for the periods of written 
history but much less accurate for the early periods. The margin of error in n 
dating these early periods does not, however, greatly affect the functional | 
analysis of cultural development. F 


Pre-agricultural Era 


This era includes all the Old World paleolithic and mesolithic periods, which 
lacked farming, and the New World pre-agricultural periods. To judge by the | 
simple remains of these periods as well as by the recent hunting-and-gathering 
cultures, the technologies were devoted principally to satisfying biological 
needs for food, clothing, and shelter. Pottery, basketry, loom-weaving, metal- 


lurgy, permanent houses, and boat and animal transportation were probably 
absent until they were borrowed to a limited degree from higher centers. Social ‘ 
patterns were based on kinship, age, and sex, but they varied greatly as they ‘ 
became adapted to local conditions. Warfare was restricted to blood feuds, ‘ 
revenge for witchcraft, and perhaps in some areas retaliation against trespass. 

Incipient agriculture 


This era cannot be dated exactly, and it is known through very few finds. 
It must have been very long, passing through several stages, which began 
when the first cultivation of plant domesticates supplemented hunting and 
gathering, and ended when plant and animal breeding was able to support 
permanent communities. To judge by what are the earliest-known evidences 
of domestication in Mesopotamia and Peru, technologies made little advance 
over those of the previous era until settled village life was fully achieved. 


18 Cultural historical data are from the following sources, unless otherwise cited. Northern 
Peru: Bennett, 1946; Kroeber, 1940, 1944; Strong, 1947; Willey, 1948. Mesoamerica: Armillas, 
1948; Kidder, Jennings, and Shook, 1946; Morley, 1946; Thompson, 1943, 1945; Vaillant, 1944. 
Mesopotamia and Egypt: Childe, 1934, 1946; Albright, 1946. China: Bishop, 1942; Creel, 1937a, 
1937b; Wittfogel, 1935, 1938, 1939-40, 1946. 
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Peru: Cerro Prieto. 

Culture: farming based on beans; twined weaving; ceramics absent; semi-subter- 
ranean houses. 

Mesoamerica: As the earliest-known agricultural periods of Mesoamerica appear 
to have had technologies and temple mounds, which elsewhere characterized the 
Formative Era, it is generally believed (Morley'® excepted) that the cultures of these 
periods were introduced full-blown from elsewhere. Theoretically, however, it would 
seem that remains of simpler agricultural peoples should antedate the fairly developed 
theocratic communities in Mesoamerica. 

Mesopotamia: Natufian, Tahunian. 

Culture: probably domesticated millet or wheat and perhaps domesticated animals. 
Pottery and polished stone lacking. 

Egypt: Tasian. 

Culture: possibly domesticated plants. Pottery present. 

China: Period of Plain Pottery. This period is considered to be the first phase of 
neolithic China, though the presence of domesticated plants or animals is doubtful 


Formative Era of basic technologies and folk culture 


The Formative Era is so named because the principal technologies 
basketry, pottery, weaving, metallurgy, and construction—appeared and the 
patterns of community culture took form at this time. It was an era of popu- 
lation growth, area expansion of cultures and peoples, comparative peace, and 
wide diffusion of culture between centers of civilization. 

The principal domesticated plants were brought under intensive culti- 
vation, and irrigation was begun on a community scale. In the Old World, the 
more important domesticated animals, except the horse, were present from 
early in the Era. In the New World, the absence of suitable wild species for 
domestication limited such animals to the dog, and, in the Andes, to the llama 
and alpaca. 

Food production was on a subsistence basis, except as a share was provided 
ior the ruling class. Increasingly efficient farming released considerable labor 
for the satisfaction of socially derived needs; that is, craft production of finer 
goods and construction of religious edifices for the theocracy made rapid pro- 
gress during each period. 

The sociopolitical unit seems to have been the small local community. The 
clustering of rooms in house units suggests that lineages or kin-groups were the 
basis of society. One to several such units were associated with a ceremonial 
center, which served as the nucleus and integrating factor of a dispersed com- 
munity. Control of irrigation, which was on a local scale, was one of the more 
important practical functions of the religious leaders. Warfare was probably 
limited to raids and contributed little either to social structure or to expansion 
of the state. 


Morley, 1944. 
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Peru: Chavin-Cupisnique, Salinar. 

Technologies: domesticated maize, manioc, beans, gourds, peanuts; small-scale ir- 
rigation; llamas. Pottery; metallurgy in gold, copper (?); loom-weaving in cotton; 
twined baskets; surface adobe houses; balsa (reed bundle) boats. 

Social: dispersed communities, evidently centering in religious mounds and temples. 
Feline, condor, and serpent deities. Theocratic control of society; rulers accorded status 
burial. 

Mesoamerica: Armillas’® and Kidder’s® Formative; in Mexico, Vaillant’s Middle 
Periods*; in Yucatan, Thompson’s Formative” and Morley’s Pre-Maya.™ These in- 
clude Zacatenco and Ticoman in highland Mexico, Lower Tres Zapotes on the east 
coast, Mamom and Chicanel in lowland Guatemala, Miraflores in highland Guatemala, 
and Playa de los Muertos in Honduras. 

Technologies: probably domesticated maize, manioc, and other plants; local irriga 
tion. Pottery; loom-weaving, probably in cotton; basketry (?); no metallurgy. Wattle- 
and-daub houses in Guatemala. 

Social: Small, scattered settlements. Female figurines suggest a fertility cult. Tem- 
ple mounds; funerary architecture; and beginnings of intellectual development, as 
evidenced by calendrical stelae of the Maya area, which appeared at the end of the era. 

Mesopotamia: Childe’s® Higher Barbarism of the Copper Age and beginnings of 
his Urban Revolution; beginnings of Albright’s** Chalcolithic. In Mesopotamia: Sialk 
I, Mersian, Hassunan, Samarran, and Halafian. 

Technologies: domesticated plants, probably wheat, barley, millet, and others; 
cattle, sheep, goats, pigs; some irrigation. Pottery; loom-weaving, probably in flax; 
basketry; metallurgy in gold and copper; possibly the wheel; rectangular, adobe houses. 

Social: villages have local shrines. Religion involves female and animal figurines; 
male and female gods are represented. 

Egypt: Faiyumian, Merimdean, Badarian, Amratian. 

Technologies: wheat, barley; cattle, pigs, sheep, goats. Pottery; metallurgy in gold 
and copper; loom-weaving in linen; coiled basketry. Semi-subterranean, circular houses. 
Balsa (papyrus bundle) boats. 

Social: clans or kin groups (?); captive slaves (?); female and animal figurines in re 
ligion ; dog-sacrifice in burials. 

China: Neolithic (Pre-Yang Shao, Yang Shao). 

Technologies: millet, sorghum (?), rice, wheat; pigs; probably well-and-ditch irriga 
tion. Pottery; loom-weaving in hemp (?); basketry; metallurgy in copper. 

Social: small, semi-permanent settlements of circular pit-houses, possibly based on 
matrilineal lineages. Religion evidenced by pottery phalli; possibly human sacrifice 
and cannibalism. 


Era of Regional Development and Florescence 


This era was marked by the emergence and florescence of regionally dis- 
tinctive cultures. No new basic technologies were invented, but irrigation 


2 Armillas, 1948. *| Kidder, 1946 2 Vaillant, 1944. *3 Thompson, 1943, 1945. 
* Morley, 1946. % Childe, 1946. % Albright, 1946. 
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works were enlarged, thus releasing a larger portica of the population to de- 
velop arts and crafts and to further intellectual interests. Multi-community 
states arose. 

States were still strongly theocratic, but inter-state competition and state 
expansion seem to have entailed some militarism. A class-structured society, 
which was foreshadowed in the previous era, now became fully established. 
The ruling class appears to have been predominantly theocratic, but it was 
likely that some status was accorded successful warriors. The priesthood now 
had sufficient leisure to develop astronomy, mathematics, and writing (these 
were little developed in Peru). The largest religious edifices were built, and 
the finest art and manufactures of any era were produced toward the end of 
this era, each region producing distinctive styles. These products were made 
by special artisans and were dedicated principally to the upper classes and to 
the temples. Trade attained important proportions, and improved transpor- 
tational devices were introduced 

Peru: Willey’s*’ Regional Classical ; Strong’s*® Late Formative and Florescent ; Ben- 
nett’s®® late Early Periods. Gallinazo and Mochica (Nazca in south Peru). 

Technologies: maize, manioc, potatoes, sweet potatoes, calabashes, pumpkins, pea 
nuts; llamas, alpacas. Inter-valley irrigation. 

Social: large communities; population maximum; largest mounds, temples; fanged 
deity, and gods of agriculture, fishing, celestial phenomena, and places. Ruler was 
warrior-god. Hilltop forts were built. Regional states (entire valley or several valleys?). 
War captives, human sacrifice, human trophies. Status burial for the upper class. 

Roads; probably llama-packing; ocean-going balsa boats with sails (?); trade 

Ideographic writing on beans (?); quipus. Finest art of all eras. 

Mesoamerica: Armillas’*° Florescent; Kidder’s* Classical; Thompson’s® Initial Se 
ries; Morley’s* Old Empire. These include: Middle and Upper Tres Zapotes on the 
east coast; Teotihuacan and Monte Alban II and III in Mexico; Esperanza in highland 
Guatemala; and Tsakol and Tepeu in lowland Guatemala. 

Technology: local irrigation, chinampas, and terracing in agriculture. 

Social: dispersed settlements; local theocratic states that controlled all settlements 
of a valley or other natural regions. Population maximum (?). Largest mounds and 
temples. Priestly hierarchy. Gods of rain, water, jaguar, serpent, quetzal. Child sacri 
fice (?); possibly ancestor worship (as evidenced by figurine portraits in Mexico, status 
burial in Guatemala). Militarism evidently restricted to raids, with some captive- 
taking. 

Roads and causeways; widespread trade; (toy wheel). 

Phonetic writing, mathematics, astronomy. Finest art of all eras. 

Mesopotamia: Latter part of Albright’s** Chalcolithic; Childe’s® Urban Revolution 
and Early Bronze Age. These include: Obeidian (Al’Ubaid), Warkan—Tepe Gawra, 
and Jedmet Nasr. 


27 Willey, 1948. Strong, 1947. 2” Bennett, 1946. Armillas, 1948. 


* Kidder, 1946. % Thompson, 1943, 1945. % Morley, 1947. 
* Cook, 1947. % Albright, 1946. % Childe, 1946. 
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Technologies: wheat, barley, millet, date palm, figs, grapes, sesame, onions, garlic, 
lettuce, melons, chick peas, horse beans; drained fields, large-scale irrigation. Wheel- | 
made ceramics. 

Social: urbanization began. Multi-community states, which were essentially theo- 
cratic, though rulers had also war power. Large palace-temples. Gods of agriculture. 
Some pressures or infiltration by foot-nomads. 

Horse (?), chariot and four-wheeled wagon; balsa (reed bundle) boats; widespread 
trade. 

Phonetic writing, mathematical systems, astronomy. 

Egypt: Gerzian. 

Technologies: farming as in Formative Era, though probably increased irrigation. 
Rectangular, above-ground, adobe houses. 

Social: Tendency to urbanization; multi-community states, each with an associated 
animal god and under the rule of heads of principal lineages (?). Some warfare imple- 
ments expansion of state. Status burial shows a cult of the dead. 

Sailing vessels; ass; considerable trade. 

Beginnings of writing; calendrical and numerical systems. 

Possibly the Semainian period and the beginnings of the Early Dynastic periods 
should be included in the Era of Regional Florescence in Egypt, for the temple cult 
appeared, class differentiation became definite, and phonetic writing, a calendrical sys- 
tem, and mathematics were developed. These features, however, continued to develop 
with little interruption into the era of Conquest and Empire. 

China: “Hsia” (Black Pottery period) and Shang Dynasty. 

Technologies: wheat, millet, rice, pig, cattle, sheep, in north; buffalo and chicken 
in south. Beginnings of public works in form of dikes; otherwise, local well-and-ditch 
irrigation were practiced. Bronze manufactures. Horse and chariot. Weaving in silk. 

Social: local state, Wittfogel’s “feudal’’ type, under which serfs cultivated the local 
ruler’s land. Divine monarch; status burial in deep grave. Use of oracle bones to fore- 
cast rain and for other divination; dragon deity; human and animal sacrifice. Warfare 
arising from conflict over grazing lands*’ and from pressure of herding nomads. 

Picture and ideographic writing. Finest esthetic expressions, especially in bronzes. 


Cyclical Conquests 


The diagnostic features of this era are the emergence of large-scale mili- 
tarism, the extension of political and economic domination over large areas or 
empires, a strong tendency toward urbanization, and the construction of 
fortifications. In the social structure, priest-warriors constituted the ruling 
groups, usually under a divine monarch, whose importance is revealed in elab- 
orate status burial. Social classes now tended to become frozen into hereditary 
classes, in contrast to society of the previous era, which probably permitted 
individuals some upward mobility through personal achievements. Gods of 
war became prominent in the pantheon of deities. 

There were no important technological changes. Bronze appeared in Peru, 


37 Creel, 1937b, p. 184. 
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Mesopotamia, and Egypt, and was used for weapons and ornaments, but it 
contributed little to the production of food or other goods. Iron, though not 
an iron-age culture, appeared in China. The principal change in manufactures 
was a strong trend toward standardization and mass production, with a con- 
comitant sacrifice of esthetic freedom and variety. Large-scale trade within 
the empires, and even beyond, brought the beginnings of a special commercia] 
class, but coinage and an efficient monetary system were not yet developed. 


Peru: Willey’s Expansion and Conquest; Strong’s Fusion and Imperial periods; 
Bennett’s Tiahuanaco, Late Periods, and Inca. 

Technologies: as before, except that bronze was used for ornaments, weapons, and 
a few tools. By the Inca period, there was standardized, mass production. 

Social: planned urban centers were constructed, and they drew off much population 
from the local communities. Under the Inca, social classes were finally frozen in a caste 
system, headed by the divine royal family. A priesthood and bureaucracy ruled the 
state, and placed levies on the commoners, but the local folk culture persisted. An an- 
cestor cult occurred along with agricultural, place, and animal gods. The state was 
enlarged by wars of conquest, which perhaps started in the previous era and originated 
from population pressures. Populations were moved from place to place by imperial 
command. 

Mesoamerica: Armillas’ Militaristic Period (in Mexico, Toltec, Aztec, Monte Alban 
V, Tzintzuntzan Tarascan; and, in Yucatan, Mexican Absorption). Thompson’s Mexi- 
can Period and Morley’s New Empire in Yucatan. Kidder’s Amatle and Pamplona in 
highland Guatemala. 

Technologies: as before, except that metallurgy in copper and gold appeared, being 
used mainly for ornaments. There was extensive trade, and money, in the form of 
cacao beans, was used during the Aztec period. 

Social: The population was increasingly concentrated in defensible sites, and special 
forts were constructed. Larger and larger areas were drawn into empires, and wealth 
was concentrated through tribute in the hands of the ruling classes. The king-priest 
had great military power. There were military classes, warrior societies, and slaves. 
Great population movements are evident in the inroads of Chichimecs into the Valley 
of Mexico, the Nahuatl migrations to Central America, and the Mexican invasion of 
Yucatan. Warfare was intensified, gods of war entered the pantheon, and human sacri- 
fice became a major feature of religion. 

Mesopotamia: Early Dynastic Sumerians to Dynasty of Accad. 

Technologies: bronze was used for weapons, ornaments, and a few tools. There was 
standardized mass production, especially of goods used by commoners, and wide- 
spread trade, mainly for luxury items. 

Social: Urban communities attained great size and served as military, political, 
religious, and commercial centers. The king combined religious and military leadership 
and controlled multicommunity states. Statuses were strongly differentiated: the king, 
representing the god (sometimes a war god), was supreme; priests and nobles tended 
to have hereditary status; farmers, artisans, and wage-earners were either attached to 
the temple or else worked on privately-owned lands; captives became slaves. Soldiers 
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sometimes gained status. Gods included agricultural and local deities; the cult of the 
dead attained some importance, as shown in status burials. 

Egypt: Early Dynasties, I-IV. 

Technologies: Bronze was used for weapons and ornaments, and there was evidence 
of mass production and extensive trade. 

Social: Planned cities were built. The god-king became the military and political 
head of large states, which were expanded through warfare, and he eclipsed the power 
of the priesthood. Social structure became rigid, hereditary nobles controlling great 
wealth. Warfare, probably originating in population pressures and dislocations through- 
out the Near East, was waged to create empires and to ward off invasions. 

Theology was based on a pantheon of general gods, such as the Sun, on local animal 
gods, and on a cult of the dead. The last, combined somewhat with the first two, became 
predominant, as evidened by the divine power of the king and by his status burial in 
pyramids. 

China: Chou through Ming Dynasties. The culture center shifts south from the 
Yellow River to the Yangtze River,** while conquests, starting with the Chou Dynasty, 
culminate in Wittfogel’s type of oriental absolute state*® by the T’ang Dynasty. 

Technologies: irrigation and water works develop under state control and become 
large scale under the Warring States; plow and fertilizer. Iron, glass, and other tech- 
nologies diffuse from the west. 

Social: the Chou Dynasty initiates the era of conquests. A divine ruler and bureau- 
cracy control a state which is stratified into hereditary nobles with military and eco- 
nomic power, merchants, serfs, and some slaves. Cities develop as administrative, re- 
ligious, and commercial centers. 


III. TRIAL FORMULATION OF DEVELOPMENTAL REGULARITIES OF 
EARLY CIVILIZATIONS 

At the present time the difficulties in making any formulation of the de- 
velopment of early civilizations in the five principal centers of the world are 
obviously very great. Data on early periods are incomplete, not only because 
research has been limited but also because it has been directed toward special 
and restricted problems. Archeology has, until recently, paid comparatively 
little attention to settlement patterns, demographic trends, and sociological 
implications of its materials. Historians on the whole are more interested in 
the fate of particular societies than in culture and its development, and anthro- 
pologists have made comparatively little use of the data of written history. 
These difficulties mean primarily that any present formulation must be highly 
tentative. 

The successive eras in each of the five principal centers of early civilizations 
appear to have had similar diagnostic features which, arranged chronologically, 
might be considered as a superficial formulation of regularities. Such a for- 
mulation, however, would fail to provide a satisfactory and generally valid 
functional explanation of cause-and-effect relationships between phenomena. 


Chi, 1936. Wittfogel, 1935. 
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To provide deeper explanations, it is necessary to make cause-and-effect re- 
lationships as explicit as possible and to test the explanations offered for the 
sequence in each center by the data of other centers. This purpose is consist- 
ent with the comparative approach of anthropology, and it is far more impor- 
tant to achieve a common sense of problem than to construct enduring for- 
mulations. 

The formulation here offered excludes all areas except the arid and semi- 
arid centers of ancient civilizations. In the irrigation areas, environment, pro- 
duction, and social patterns had similar functional and developmental inter- 
relationships. The productivity of farming was limited only by the amount 
of water that could be used in irrigation. Metal tools and animal-drawn 
ploughs, though essential to maximum efficiency of farming in forest or grass- 
land areas, could not increase the yield of irrigation areas beyond the limits 
imposed by water supply. 

Early civilizations occurred also in such tropical rain-forest areas as south- 
ern Asia and Yucatan. Yucatan appears to fit the formulation made for the 
more arid areas to the extent that its sequences were very similar to those of 
Mesoamerica generally. Farming in Yucatan, however, required slash-and- 
burn rather than irrigation techniques, and the rural population must have 
been very scattered. It is possible, therefore, that the Maya were able to 
develop a high civilization only because they enjoyed an unusually long period 
of peace; for their settlement pattern would seem to have been too vulnerable 
to warfare. Yucatan, consequently, should perhaps be excluded from the 
present formulation. In southeastern Asia, the environment is extremely 
humid, presenting the difficulties of rain forests and also requiring large 
drainage projects. And in both areas, the civilizations appear to have been 
later than and in part derived from those of the irrigation areas. 

The Era of Incipient Agriculture in the irrigation centers is very little 
known, but evidence from Peru, Mesopotamia, and Egypt suggests that it 
lasted a very long time. Farming was at first supplementary to hunting and 
gathering, and the social groups were consequently smal! and probably semi- 
nomadic. Technologies differed little from those of the earlier hunting and 
gathering periods. By the end of this era, farming supported permanent com- 
munities, and new technologies began to appear. 

A local community, or “folk,” culture*® took form during the next era. The 
principal crops and animals were brought under domestication, but irrigation 
was undertaken only on a small, local scale. In subsequent eras, agricultural 
production increased as irrigation works were developed, the only limit being 
available land and water, especially the latter. The animal-drawn plough, 
which appeared in the Old World much later, during the Era of Cyclical Con- 


* This may be considered to have had the general characteristics of Redfield’s “Folk Society” 
(1947). 
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quests, and which was unknown in prehistoric America, no doubt released a 
certain portion of the population from farm work, but neither it nor iron tools, 
which appeared still later, could increase production beyond the limits of 
water supply. Population consequently increased as irrigation works were de- 
veloped to their maximum. For this reason, the Old World possession of 
draught animals and the plough does not affect the present formulation. 

During the Formative Era, all centers of civilization developed ceramics, 
loom-weaving, basketry, metallurgy (except Mesoamerica), and the construc- 
tion of houses and religious edifices. These technologies soon came to be used 
for two kinds of goods: first, objects that served the simple, domestic—that 
is, essentially biological—needs of the common folk; second, highly elaborate, 
stylized goods that served the socially derived needs as well as the more basic 
needs of the theocratic class. In simple form, some of these technologies spread 
beyond the areas of irrigation. 

Subsequent to the Formative Era, no very important technological ad- 
vances were made until the Iron Age. Metallurgy ran through similar se- 
quences everywhere (except in Mesoamerica), starting with work in copper 
and gold and finally achieving bronze. Copper and tin were so rare that the 
use of bronze was largely limited to ornaments and weapons, while tools of 
stone, bone, wood, and shell were used for daily chores. Improvement in the 
other technologies consisted of embellishments and refinements that enhanced 
their esthetic qualities and produced varied products; but there were no im- 
portant new inventions. 

Transportation improved in successive eras. Domesticated animals were 
first probably used for packing in all centers except in Mesoamerica, which 
lacked species suitable for domestication. Wheeled vehicles appeared in the 
Old World during the Era of Regional Florescence. The wheel was evidently 
used on toys during the same era in Mesoamerica," but its failure to be used in 
transportation perhaps may be explained by tlie absence of draught animals. 
The importance of transportation increased as states grew larger and as trade 
expanded. Although draught animals and wheels, which were used on war 
chariots before they were used on carts and wagons, gave the Old World 
some technical advantage, every New World center developed roads, boats, 
and canals to a degree of efficiency which enabled them to achieve states as 
large as those of the Old World. 

The general sequence of social, religious, and military patterns ran a simi- 
lar course in each center of civilization, and a generally valid formulation is 
possible. Certain problems which cannot yet be answered will be stated sub- 
sequently. 

In the Era of Incipient Agriculture it is reasonable to suppose that socio- 


Ekholm, 1946. 
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political groups were as varied in nature as they are today among the hunting 
and gathering peoples of arid areas. 

At the beginning of the Formative Era, the sociopolitical unit was a small 
house cluster, which probably consisted of a kin group or lineage. As population 
increased, new clusters evidently budded off and established themselves in 
unsettled lands. In the course of time, as flood plains became densely settled 
and as need arose to divert water through canals to drier land, collaboration 
on irrigation projects under some coordinating authority became necessary. 
That the need was met by the rise to power of a theocratic class is shown by 
the appearance toward the end of the Formative Era of evidence of religious 
domination of society, for example, ceremonial centers, such as mounds and 
temples, and a large number of religious objects. Farming required careful 
reckoning of the seasons, considerable ritual, and worship of agricultural gods, 
tasks which necessitated a special priesthood. During the Formative Era, a 
small number of house clusters were dispersed around a ceremonial center and 
were ruled by a priesthood. The priesthood provided centralized control of 
irrigation and new patterns of group religion. Society became differentiated 
into theocratic and common classes. 

In the Formative Era, state warfare was probably of minor importance. 
There is little archeological evidence of militarism, and it is likely that warfare 
was limited to raids. As long as there was ample land for the expanding popu- 
lation, competition for terrain cannot have been important. Because pastoral 
nomads during this era were unmounted and probably had not become very 
numerous, they cannot have been a great threat. In the Near East, they 
probably had asses, cattle, sheep and goats, but did not ride horses and camels 
until the Iron age,” and horse riding did not appear in China until the Era of 
Dark Ages or Warring States. 

The precise patterning, content, and history of religion, which supplied 
the socially integrating factor, varied with each center of civilization. In some 
centers, such as Egypt, China, Peru, and Guatemala, elaborate burials for 
certain individuals suggest a cult of the dead or ancestor worship, which 
elevated these persons to the status of god-priests while living and to the 
status of gods after death. Other kinds of gods are represented by animal, 
place, and fertility deities. In some instances, the priesthood may have de- 
veloped from an earlier class of shamans. 

The particular religious patterns of each center arose from complex factors 
of local development and diffusion, and they gave local distinctiveness to the 
cultures. In terms of the present formulation, however, these differences are 
secondary in importance to the fact that in all cases a national religion and a 
priestly class developed because increasing populations, larger irrigation works, 


#® Albright, 1946, pp. 120-123. 
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and greater need for social coordination called upon religion to supply the 
integrating factor. The very great importance of religion at the end of the 
Formative Era is proved by the effort devoted to the construction of temple 
mounds, temples, palaces, and tombs, and to the special production of religious 
ornaments, sculpture, and various material appurtenances of the priesthood 
and temples. It was the priesthood which, devoting full time to religious mat- 
ters, now laid the foundations of astronomy, writing, and mathematics in all 
centers. 

The Era of Regional Florescence fulfilled the potentialities of the Forma- 
tive Era. Communities were welded into small states, which, however, con- 
tinued to be essentially theocratic, for archeological remains of this era are 
predominantly of a religious nature. The largest mounds, temples, and tombs 
(mortuary pyramids and burial mounds) of any eras were constructed. Intel- 
lectual trends were fulfilled in the development of phonetic writing, numerical 
systems, and accurate calendars. Even Peru, which never achieved developed 
writing, may have used an ideographic system at this time.** Ceramics, metal- 
lurgy, weaving, work in precious stones, and sculpture attained their highest 
peak of esthetic expression and their most distinctive local stylization. 

The relation of militarism to the enlargement of irrigation works and the 
expansion of states during the Era of Regional Florescence is not clear. Popu- 
lation, irrigation works, and states all increased in size until the end of the era. 
In Mesoamerica, it is generally believed“ that the states were peaceful and 
theocratic, and Cook® believes that population reached its maximum at this 
time, decreasing in the subsequent era. In this case, a priesthood without the 
backing of armed force was able to create multi-community states, though 
the extent of irrigation works at this time is not well known. In other areas, it 
appears that some militarism was present in the Era of Regional Florescence, 
and that without warfare the rulers could not have increased the size of states 
and thereby of irrigation works. In northern Peru, warfare was definitely pres- 
ent in the Era of Regional Florescence, and in China, warfare, arising from 
conflicts over grazing lands enabled local rulers to extend their authority 
over subject states,*? perhaps facilitating the enlargement of irrigation works. 
Irrigation, however, did not attain maximum size in China until true empires 
appeared in the following era of Cyclical Conquests.** Thus, in China the pop- 
ulation maximum came only when militarism achieved empire-wide irrigation 
projects. In Mesopotamia and Egypt, warfare also appeared during the Era 
of Regional Florescence, and it was no doubt instrumental in enlarging states, 
but true kingdoms or empires did not appear until the following era. The re- 


8 Larco Hoyle, 1946, p. 175. 
“ Armiilas, 1948; Kidder et al., 1946; Thompson, 1943, 1945; Morley, 1946. 
* Cook, 1947. Creel, 1937, p. 184. 47 Bishop, 1942, p. 20. 

Chi, 1936; Wittfogel, 1938, 1939-1940. 
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lation of irrigation and population to warfare and state size in Egypt are not 
clear, but if Childe* is correct in believing that warfare resulted from competi- 
tion for lands as well as from the pressures of nomads, it would seem that pop- 
ulation limits may have been reached. 

This seeming contradiction cannot be resolved at present, but it may be 
suspected either that Mesoamerica had unusually powerful priests or else that 
the population maximum was not really reached until after the Era of Regional 
Florescence, when militarism increased the size of states and consequently of 
irrigation works. In all centers, a temporary decrease of population probably 
followed the initiation of large-scale warfare. 

Social structure seems to have been very similar in all centers of civilization. 
The local community retained its folk culture, that is, its social structure, local 
shrines, agricultural practices, and the like, and its members constituted the 
commoners. Rulers were predominantly priests, though they began to acquire 
some military functions. It is possible that war achievements gave status to 
special individuals and that war captives formed a slave class, but as the exist- 
ence of true economic slavery in native America is in doubt, the social role of 
captives and the problem of the origin and nature of slavery are open prob- 
lems which are excluded from consideration here. 

The Era of Cyclical Conquests was one of comparatively few culture 
changes, except those produced by warfare. It initiated a succession of em- 
pires and then local states or dark ages that alternated in a fairly stereotyped 
pattern until the Iron Age and Industrial Era brought cultural influences 
from other areas. In each center, large scale warfare, which probably originated 
from internal population pressures, from competition for resources, and from 
the pressures of outside nomads, was an instrument in creating true empires 
and starting dynasties. As the empires grew, irrigation works were increased to 
the limits of water supply and population also increased. After reaching a 
peak, marked by a temporary florescence of culture, population pressure and 
abuse of the common people brought rebellion, which destroyed the empires 
and returned society to local states and a period of dark ages. Irrigation works 
were neglected and population decreased. New conquests initiated another 
cycle. 

The cyclical phenomena are strikingly illustrated in China®® where, during 
1500 years of the Era of Cyclical Conquests, each of the four major peaks of 
empires and dynasties coincided with a population peak.*' These were sep- 
arated by periods of internal strife and local autonomy. The series of empires 
in the Near East, which began in Mesopotamia with the early Dynasty of 
Sumer and in Egypt with the Dynastic period, ran through cycles generally 
comparable with those of China and lasted until the northern Mediterranean 


Childe, 1946. 5° Wittfogel, 1938, 1946. 5! Ta Chen, 1946, pp. 4-6. 
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states of the Iron Age brought portions of the Near East under periodic con- 
quests. In Peru, the widespread Tiahuanaco culture and the later Inca Empire 
probably represent two cycles of empire growth, while in Mexico, the first 
cycle, that of the Aztec conquests, had not run its course when the Spaniards 
conquered America. 

In the Era of Conquest, militarism produced several important social 
changes. Towns, which previously had been ceremonial, administrative, and 
trading centers, now became large walled cities, and special forts were built 
to afford refuge to the dispersed farm settlements. A true military class ap- 
peared in the social hierarchy, and warrior-priests ruled the states and em- 
pires. War gods became prominent in the pantheons of state deities. 

In this era, all aspects of culture were increasingly regimented at the ex- 
pense of creative effort. There were sharpened differences in social classes, 
such as nobles, priests, warriors, commoners, slaves, and stronger differenti- 
ation of occupational groups. Laws were codified, learning was systematized 
(astronomy, theology, mathematics, medicine, writing), art became stand- 
ardized, and goods were mass-produced by specialists. 

Specialized production of commodities and wide-spread trade laid a basis 
for commercialism, but a free commercial class, factory production, and wage 
labor could not emerge until economy achieved a strong monetary basis, pri- 
vate property, and specialized cash crops, and until trade was disengaged from 
the system of state tribute and freed from state control. Though foreshadowed 
everywhere, this did not occur in the Near East until the Iron Age. In China, 
the development of private property in land and a system of money and tax- 
ation was not sufficient to free economy from the control of powerful states, 
which existed by virtue of grain taxes which their water works made possible.” 
In the New World, this era was not reached until the Spanish Conquest. 

The developments of the Iron Age and the Industrial Era are beyond the 
scope of the present inquiry. Iron appeared in China in the Era of Cyclical 
Conquests, but it did not revolutionize the patterns of basic production and 
social structure as it did in the forested areas of the northern Mediterranean. 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The above analysis may be briefly summarized. 

In arid and semi-arid regions, agriculture may be carried on by means of 
flood-plain and irrigation farming, which does not require metal tools. As ir- 
tigation works are developed, population will increase until the limits of water 
are reached. Political controls become necessary to manage irrigation and other 
communal projects. As early societies were strongly religious, individuals with 
supernatural powers—lineage heads, shamans, or special priests—formed a 


%® Wittfogel, 1935, 1939-1940 
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theocratic ruling class, which governed first multi-house-cluster communities 
and later multi-community states. 

The increasing productivity of farming released considerable labor from 
subsistence activities, and new technologies were developed—basketry, loom- 
weaving, pottery, metallurgy, domestic and religious construction, and trans- 
portational facilities. Products made for home use were simple and utilitarian; 
those made for the theocratic class and for religious purposes became in- 
creasingly rich and varied, and they required an increasing proportion of total 
productive efforts. 

When the limits of agricultural productivity under a given system of irri- 
gation were reached, population pressures developed and interstate competi- 
tion for land and for produce of all kinds began. The resulting warfare led to 
the creation of empires, warrior classes, and military leaders. It also led to 
enlargement of irrigation works and to a further increase of population. But 
the powerful military empires regimented all aspects of culture, and few new 
inventions were made. Consequently, each culture entered an era of rising and 
falling empires, each empire achieving a peak of irrigation, population, and 
political organization and a temporary florescence, but giving way to a sub- 
sequent period of dark ages. 

The Iron Age gave the Old World a revolutionary technology, but, as iron 
tools cannot increase water supply, the irrigation areas were little affected, 
except as they fell under the empires of the north Mediterranean. Iron Age 
cultures developed in the forested areas of Europe, which had been exploited 
only with difficulty under the old technology. The New World never reached 
an Iron Age in precolumbian times. Instead, the Spanish Conquest brought 
it an Iron Age culture from the Old World, and native culture development 
was abruptly ended just after it had entered the Era of Cyclical Conquests. 

The above formulation is rough, cursory, and tentative. It applies only to 
the early centers of world civilization. The eras are not “‘stages,’’ which in a 
world evolutionary scheme would apply equally to desert, arctic, grassland, 
and woodland areas. In these other kinds of areas, the functional interrelation- 
ship of subsistence patterns, population, settlements, social structure, co- 
operative work, warfare, and religion had distinctive forms and requires 
special formulations. 

The principal grounds for questioning the present formulation will, I sus- 
pect, be that diffusion between the centers of civilization in each hemisphere 
can be demonstrated. The relative chronology of the eras (Chart II) fits a 
diffusionist explanation perfectly. The essential question, however, is just 
what diffusion amounts to as an explanation. There is no doubt about the 
spread of domesticated plants and animals and little doubt about the diffusion 
of many technologies, art styles, and details of both material and non-material 
culture. Proof of diffusion, however, lies in the unique qualities of secondary 
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features, not in the basic types of social, economic, and religious patterns. 
The latter could be attributed to diffusion only by postulating mass migration 
or far-flung conquests. 

If people borrow domesticated plants and agricultural patterns, it is evi- 
dent that population will increase in favorable areas. How shall dense, stable 
populations organize their sociopolitical relations? Obviously, they will not 
remain inchoate mobs until diffused patterns have taught them how to live to- 
gether. (And even diffused patterns had to originate somewhere for good and 
sufficient reasons.) In densely settled areas, internal needs will produce an 
orderly interrelationship of environment, subsistence patterns, social group- 
ings, occupational specialization, and over-all political, religious, and perhaps 
military integrating factors. These interrelated institutions do not have un- 
limited variability, for they must be adapted to the requirements of subsist- 
ence patterns established in particular environments; they involve a cultural 
ecology. Traits whose uniqueness is proof of their diffusion are acceptable if 
they are congruent with the basic socio-economic institutions. They give 
uniqueness and local color, and they may help crystallize local patterns in dis- 
tinctive ways, but they cannot per se produce the underlying conditions of or 
the need for greater social and political organization. It is therefore possible 
to concede wide diffusion of particulars within the hemispheres and even be- 
tween the hemispheres without having to rely upon diffusion as the principal 
explanation of cultural development. 

We have attempted here to present a conception of culture and a method- 
ology for formulating the regularities of cultural data which are consistent 
with scientific purpose. The data are those painstakingly gathered and ar- 
ranged spacially and temporally by culture history. Thorough attention to 
cultural differences and particulars is necessary if typology is to be adequate 
and valid, but historical reconstructions need not be the sole objective of 
anthropology. Strong observed that “‘The time is coming when the rich ethno- 
logical and archeologicai record of the New World can be compared in full 
detail and time perspective with similar records from Europe, Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, India, China, and Siberia. When such comparative data are in hand 
the generalizations that will emerge may well revolutionize our concept of 
culture history and culture process over the millennia.” Any generalizations 
or formulations must be subject to frequent revision by new data, for, as 
Kroeber remarks, ‘Detailed case-by-case analyses are . . . called for if inter- 
pretations are not to become vitiated over generalizations which more and 
more approach formulas.” At the same time, it is obvious that the minutiae 
of culture history will never be completely known and that there is no need to 
defer formulations until all archeologists have laid down their shovels and all 


53 Strong, 1943, p. 34. ™ Kroeber, 1940, p. 477. 
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ethnologists have put away their notebooks. Unless anthropology is to inter- 
est itself mainly in the unique, exotic, and non-recurrrent particulars, it is 
necessary that formulations be attempted no matter how tentative they may 
be. It is formulations that will enable us to state new kinds of problems and 
to direct attention to new kinds of data which have been slighted in the past. 
Fact-collecting of itself is insufficient scientific procedure; facts exist only as 
they are related to theories, and theories are not destroyed by facts—they are 
replaced by new theories which better explain the facts. Therefore, criticisms 
of this paper which concern facts alone and which fail to offer better formu- 
lations are of no interest. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York Ciry, N.Y. 
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EARLY PRIMITIVE MICROLITHIC 
GUJARAT 


CULTURE AND PEOPLE OF 


By H. D. SANKALIA and I. KARVE 


INCE 1941 the Deccan College Research Institute has been conducting 

explorations in Gujarat with a view to having a fuller and more accurate 
knowledge of its prehistoric cultures, first discovered by Robert Bruce Foote 
in 1883. The initial work was sponsored by the late Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit, then the Director-General of Archaeology in India. The scene of 
operation was Northern Gujarat, mainly the territory comprised within the 
Indian State of H.H. The Gaekwad of Baroda. During the first season a rich 
new microlithic site was discovered at Langhnaj,' a village in Mehsana 
Taluka of the Baroda State. Small trial diggings yielded hundreds of chips, 
flakes and cores of agate, chalcedony, chert, jasper and other silicate stones, 
all imported into the stoneless, sandy soil of Northern Gujarat. This large 
mass included some genuine microliths as shown below. A large microlithic 
factory was on the mound, as the subsequent digging proved. 

But besides the microlithic material there was an equally large semi- 
fossilized or completely calcified mass of splintered bones. These fortunately 
comprised a few well-preserved end limbs of animals. Among these my col- 
league Dr. (Mrs.) Karve recognized not only remains of the dog, sheep or 
goat, cow or ox, cattle, pig, and horse, but also those of man. If the microlithic 
industry and the animal remains were contemporary, then it was not improb- 
able that the man who worked the stones and splintered the bones also lay 
there, as the discovery of a fragment of a human skull suggested. 

With the small funds provided by the Government of India and the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, a few weeks were spent in 1944 and in 194445 in search 
of the “Microlithic Man.” And we did find him. Three complete human skele- 
tons and one of a dog lying in a microlithic layer were discovered in February, 
and four more, one of them almost complete, were found in December the 
same year. Some remarkably large-sized animal remains had also been found 
together with these human remains. 

The association of human and animal remains with the microlithic mass 
at a depth of about five feet from the surface of the mound, and the total ab- 
sence of pottery and metals had been observed year after year. But is it not 
possible that the human beings were buried later into the microlithic, semi- 
fossilized bone layer? Such questions were raised. They were indeed natural, 
though our field observations of regular excavations on the top of the mound 
at Langhnaj and elsewhere, as also on the plain ground, and of other digs such 
as wells, had shown us that the real microlithic level was that mentioned above. 
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a. Section of the right bank of the Sabarmati, one mile south of Valasna, showing the relative 
stratigraphic position of the palaeolithic and microlithic industries in Northern Gujarat. On the 
top is a dark thin layer of sandy humus. Below, a thin layer of calcareous sand bearing microliths. 
Below that is a huge layer of virgin calcareous sand capping the old river silt. The latter rests on 


the old gravel terrace which, further up the river, is seen to rest on the basal bed of granite. 


b. Section showing skeleton No. 1 from c. Skeleton No. 2, Langhnaj, 1947, 
southwest at 5 ft. 7 in., layer 4. Langhnaj. 
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Different types of microliths found in the excavations at Langhnaj, Akhaj, and 


Valasna. d. Side and section of the quartzite mace-head, Rect. I, Langhnaj, 1944-1945 
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a. Skull No. 3 of 1944: The right side, the supra-orbital ridge, low forehead, flat head and the 
rounded occiput are all seen very clearly 

b. Skull No. 3 of 1944, front view. Note the supra-orbital ridges 

c. Skull No. 2 of 1944, profile showing the forehead and nose 

d. Skull No. 2 of 1944, side view of lower jaw 

e. Lower and upper jaws of the man’s skeleton, Rect. IV, 1944-1945 

. Woman’s skull, lower and upper jaws. Rect. I, 1944-1945 
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All the deposits above were later, and the soil below it, for some thirty feet or 
more, was virgin, calcareous sand.’ In order to prove definitely that the hu- 
man skeletons belonged to the microlithic period, whatever their age may be, 
it was necessary to obtain all in one stratigraphic context. 

This was an almost impossible task in the sandy soil of Northern Gujarat. 
In all the three previous diggings two main layers could be distinguished. The 
first was of a dark brown sand. From the surface it extended down to about 
three to four feet. Its uppermost foot or so contained many potsherds and some 
microliths and bone splinters. The second foot yielded very little of these. In 
the third to fourth foot layer, once again, were some microliths and bone 
material, a distinctive type of pottery (very rare), one round mace-head of 
quartzite having an hour-glass-like hole pierced from both sides,* and a small 
polished celt. 

The second layer was of light brown sand. It was about two feet in thickness 
(4 to 6 feet), and contained the debris of the microlithic material, large animal 
bones and splinters, and among them human beings lying in a tightly flexed 
posture. 

The aim of the last season’s work, carried out with the munificent donation 
of the Sir Dorabji Tata Trust,‘ Bombay, was to strive once again to ascertain 
the stratigraphic connection of the human remains by continuing the excava- 
tions at Langhnaj, and also by digging elsewhere in Gujarat. 

The latter was attempted first at Akhaj,® a village three miles to the north- 
west of Langhnaj. It also is surrounded by a number of mounds which enclose 
an inundation lake. Microliths had been collected from the surface of these 
mounds in 1941-42. After surface exploration two mounds (Nos. II and V) 
were selected for systematic digging. A human skeleton lying in a contracted 
posture, and associated with semi-fossilized animal remains and microliths and 
large quartzite stones, was discovered in a pit (No. 9) on Mound V. However, 
we could get no more details about its stratigraphic position than what we had 
observed at Langhnaj. 

Another attempt was made at Valasna.® This is a small village about 
twelve miles northeast of Vadanagar, situated on the right bank of the river 
Sabarmati. The old gravel bed,’ fairly well cemented and lying over the basal 
bed of granite, as noticed a little northwards, yielded a few rolled palaeoliths. 
The gravel is covered probably by a thin layer of old silt. (This is not seen in 


2 Plate 2a. 5 Plate 3d. 

4 We take this opportunity of publicly thanking the trustees for their donation. The late Sir 
Bomanji Wadia, the Chairman of the Council of Management, and Dr. S. M. Katre, the Director 
of the Deccan College Research Institute, also took a keen interest in the project and helped it in 
securing the necessary funds and other facilities. Messrs B. Subba Rao, A. C. Sekhar, Z. Shaik, and 
Dr. M. G. Dikshit worked as members of the Expedition, which was called, after the donor, Sir 
Dorabji Tata Expedition, for various periods. We are also thankful to them for their assistance. 
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the section because it is lying away from the bank.) Over this rises the wind- 
borne sand layer, at times forming a regular mound reaching up to thirty feet 
in height. Surface examination of these mounds brought forth a number of 
quartz flakes and a few other silicate stones. Digging here, though on a small 
scale, was a lesson in stratification in a sandy medium. We were not lucky 
in getting human remains of the microlithic period. However, a large number 
of quartz flakes and cores and a few semi-fossilized animal bones were found 
in the lower levels, as at Langhnaj and Akhaj. But to our great surprise we 
came upon a triple human burial: a woman’s skeleton lying directly over a 
man’s, and the latter over a child’s. The important point, however, is not so 
much this burial as the fact that we could easily discern the lines of the pit 
dug for burying these bodies from a higher level. This meant that an intrusion 
even in a sandy soil, if there were one, could be detected.*® 

Fortified with this new experience we returned to Langhnaj to resume the 
excavations there and the search for minute layers in the soil was started 
afresh. One of the new methods succeeded in determining these. One of my 
pupil-assistants, Mr. A. C. Sekhar, placed a sheet of white paper at the base 
of a section in a pit and then slowly started scraping the wall from above. A 
thin streak of sand was formed below. When he came to a certain point on 
the wall a difference in the colour of the soil was immediately noticed in the 
heap forming near his feet. This point was marked. Continuing the same 
method, he observed that the section showed not two, as we had found, but 
in fact five layers,® and that the real microlithic layer was sealed off by three 
later layers, whereas it itself rested on a virgin layer of whitish brown sand. 
Everywhere in the excavated area this sequence was noticed. 

This method was demonstrated before Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, the Director 
General of Archaeology in India, when he paid a special visit to Langhnaj 
to satisfy himself with the importance of the site and the method followed by 
us in digging it. A human skeleton was fortunately found just before he ar- 
rived.’® Another pit yielded a human skeleton, lying near a huge scapula, in 
the same layer." It was shown beyond the possibility of a doubt that the skele- 
tons were indeed contemporary with the true microlithic layer and with the 
semi-fossilized animal remains. 

The soil does not materially differ from layer to layer. It appears to be a 
wind-borne deposit. But, as the report of Dr. F. E. Zeuner and Mr. I. W. 
Cornwall (who had kindly undertaken to examine the samples sent to them) 
shows, the upper layers contain more humus. This gradually diminishes in the 
lower layers, and the calcium carbonate content increases. While this accounts 
for the complete calcification of most of the animal and human remains and 


8 Mr. B. Subba Rao was in charge of this dig, and he is to be credited for noticing this intru- 


sion. 


* Plates 1b and 2b. 0 Plate 2b. " Plate 2c. 
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the thick encrustation of calcium carbonate on the microlithic material from 
the lower layers, it also indicates that the microlithic people inhabited the 
region in a slightly drier period, when vegetation was much less than even at 
present.” It was, however, a considerable time after the huge mass of sand 
covered the whole of Northern Gujarat under its thick mantle. The climate 
as at present—a long dry period of eight to nine months, followed by three 
to four months of wet period when precipitation reaches over twenty inches— 
set in later. 

The climate, however, was not so dry as to discourage all vegetation. 
Otherwise man and the large animals: rhinoceros (?}," huge cattle, sheep or 
goat, deer, horse, pig (all larger than at present), tortoise, and fish (except the 
burrowing animals, squirrels and rats), whom he hunted, could not have lived. 

No idea of the age of this microlithic culture complex can be definitely 
given at present. All the microlithic sites are in the midst of well-developed 
villages of historic periods. Still, the microlithic or even later layers, except the 
very top, have not yielded anything of the historic culture. It would be indeed 
strange, therefore, if pools of primitive Stone Age cultures continued to exist 
side by side with the civilized historic ones without any contamination. Ex- 
cept for solitary pieces of a distinctive pottery and the two neolithic-like tools 
from the third layer, no pottery has been found from the true microlithic 
layer. So the culture probably belongs to a Stone Age period. 

As has been observed above, a regular microlithic factory existed at 
Langhnaj, and smaller ones at Akhaj, Hirpura and Valasna. Consequently, 
though the mass of chipped stone is very large, still most of it is rejected 
material—large and small chips, unfinished tools in the form of flakes and 
cores—, and comparatively few—about one per cent—are true microliths, 
having retouch on one or both sides. Most of the microliths are large and small, 
complete or incomplete lunates“ or crescents, having a steep vertical retouch 
on the arch, and a sharp, primary flaked edge on the chord side. 

The large numbers of flakes are all primary types,“ and they can be 
roughly classified into (a) long or short rectangular one-edged flakes, (b) long, 


® Much of it is due to irrigation. 

13 At the present time rhinoceroses are found in Asia in the jungles of the Himalayan foothills 
and in Java and Sumatra. In Africa rhinoceroses live in a drier habitat where thorny bushes and 
grasses grow. It should be noted, however, that the rhinoceroses of Asia are represented by two 
genera, Rhinoceros and Dicerorhinus, while the rhinoceroses of Africa are represented by quite 
distinct genera, namely Diceros and Ceratotherium. These several genera of rhinoceroses have had 
distinct histories extending back into Tertiary times. Therefore their adaptations to different 
habitats were established at least several million years ago. Consequently it is necessary to deter- 
mine the real affinity of the Gujarat form for making deductions as to its probable habitat and 
mode of life. (Personal communication from Edwin H. Colbert, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City.) 

™ Platé 3a, 1; and 3b, 11. 6 Plate 3b, 16; 3a, 2; and 3b, 12, 14, 15 respectively. 
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rectangular parallel-sided flakes, and (c) triangular pointed flakes with a mid- 
rib. These must have been used as tools, but their exact use cannot be indicated 
in the absence of a retouched edge or side, unless they are found hafted in a 
handle. Probably the first two types of flakes must have been used as cutting 
tools, as knife blades, and the third one as arrowheads. The latter use is indi- 
cated by the fact that a few of these have a small notch" on either side on the 
butt side, so that the flake could have been tied to a reed or stick with any 
kind of cordage. A second type has a thinner butt-end, which also would have 
facilitated a similar way of hafting.” 

Among cores, some are nothing but residues of the original pebbles after a 
number of flakes have been removed from them. These may, however, be 
classified into (a) cores having irregular flake scars,’* (b) cores bearing longi- 
tudinal parallel flake scars.’ The latter might have been purposely so flaked 
in order to produce two-edged flakes (blades). There are some cores, however, 
which, by subsequent trimming, have been turned into tools such as one- or 
two-ended scrapers*® and sidescrapers, while a few have been made into fine 
thick borers,” having a fan-shaped body, curved beak-like point, and a thinner 
cylindrical butt-end (with a flat base), purposely so trimmed for hafting into 
a wooden or bone handle. 

Exact identification of the large number of animal bones is not yet made, 
for want of facilities for such work in India. Preliminary studies by Dr. Karve 
have shown that most of these comprise bones of the sheep or goat, very large 
cattle, ox or cow, deer, pig, horse, dog (whose skeletons were found almost in- 
tact), squirrel, rat, tortoise and fish. There are a few bones which are excep- 
tionally large. One of them, a shoulder blade, over a foot in length and in 
breadth, may be that of a rhinoceros, according to Dr. Zeuner (to whom a 
photograph of the bone was sent). A large rib-like bone over three feet in cir- 
cumference yet remains completely unidentified. It is not too much to expect 
that a proper identification of these and other animal remains might throw light 
on the age of the culture. 


HUMAN REMAINS 


The following is a short description of some of the less distorted skulls of 
the skeletons discovered during the excavations. The skulls are encrusted with 
a thin film of calcareous sand, and nothing can be said about the nature of 
sutures, etc., at present. They are so crushed that only approximate measure- 
ments can be given. This distortion, due to compression and twisting, can be 
seen very well from the accompanying photographs. They are all skulls of 
Homo sapiens and show a curious mixture of advanced and primitive character- 
istics. 

® Plate 3b, 18. 7 Plate 3b, 12 and 14. 18 Plate 3a, 7; 3c, 21. 

' Plate 3a, 3. 20 Plate 3a, 6, 8, 9; 3b, 13. 2! Plate 3a, 5 and 10. 
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The skull of the male skeleton from Rect. IV of 1944-1945 


The skull is both battered and flattened on one side. The whole of the front 
portion is twisted towards the left and the frontal bone is pressed in. It is not 
possible to give accurate measurements but certain features can be observed. 
The nasal bones are very broad and the superciliary arches are well developed 
but they do not meet in the median plane. The parietal bone of the undistorted 
left side shows a very prominent protuberance; in the same way the occipital 
bone shows a torus occipitalis. The mastoid process is quite massive and pro- 
trudes about 8 mm. below the margin of the ear-hole. 

The actual length of the head is 190 mm., but it would be nearer 200 mm. 
if the frontal bone were in its normal position. In the same way, if one computes 
the breadth from the nearly normal left side, it is nearly 150 mm. It is thus 
a large-sized dolicho-cranial skull with well-developed supra-orbital ridges and 
the occipital bone. The same massiveness is shown by the lower and the upper 
jaw.” The lower jaw shows an unmistakable chin but it is not as pronounced 
as in modern Europoid skulls. The fragment of the upper jaw is interesting 
as it has no concave curvature between the base of the nose and the edge of 
the alveolar plate. It also shows a fossa prenasalis. The coronoid process of 
the mandible is very high, which is not at all a primitive feature. The age 
seems to be between twenty-five and thirty years. 


The skull of the female skeleton in Rect. I (1944-1945) 


The actual length is 190 mm., but as the bones are forced apart in the 
coronal suture the real length would be somewhere between 160 and 165 mm. 
No estimates for the breadth can be made at present as the skull is crushed 
from both sides; some features, however, can be noted. The supra-orbital 
ridges are absent. The occiput shows a well-rounded outline. The forehead is 
small. The head belongs definitely to the long-skulled people. The mastoid 
process is very small. This, plus the smoothness of the forehead and the small- 
ness of-bones, lead me to believe that it is a woman’s skull. The position of 
the upper jaw” suggests prognathism, and on the intact left side a fossa pre- 
nasalis is apparent. The inter-orbital distance cannot be measured, but the 
root of the nose does not appear to be very broad. The lower and the upper 
jaws are smaller than those of the male skeleton described above, but in com- 
parison with the smallness of the skull the jaw is big. The crowns of the teeth 
are not worn. The third molars are just erupting on both the upper and the 
lower jaws, which give the age as under twenty. A remarkable feature is the 
extremely shallow, almost straight-bottomed groove between the coronoid 
process and condylus—a feature which is in great contrast to the deep groove 
shown by the male skull No. 3. 


2 Plate 4e. 3 Plate 4f. 
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Skull of the male skeleton (No. 2) found in February, 1944" 


Length 192 mm., breadth (estimated) about 140 mm. The glabellar region 
is well developed. There are no supraorbital ridges extending over the orbitae. 
The root of the nose is broad, the intra-orbital distance being 23 mm. The 
forehead is receding. The occipital region is very well rounded. It is a dolicho- 
cranial skull. The mastoid process is medium in its length and massiveness. The 
jaw is large and broad with a well-developed chin.* The ramus is high. The 
alveolar arches of the jaws are very broad. The teeth are strong but not too 
big. The crowns are completely worn down. No teeth had fallen during the 
life time. The age may be between thirty and forty. 


Skull of the male skeleton (No. 3) found in February, 1944 


This is the least distorted skull of the series.** Pieces of lower and upper 
jaw with teeth were found, but the nasal bones are broken away so that no 
idea of the form of the nose can be formed. The length of the skull is 197 mm. 
the breadth estimated as about 138 mm. (one side is slightly flattened). In 
other particulars it conforms to the other skulls. The glabellar portion is well 
developed. The occipital region is also well rounded. The mastoid process is 
long and massive. The jaws are medium in size. All the teeth have erupted and 
the crowns are worn down. The age appears to be between thirty and forty. 
The coronoid process is long and the groove between it and the condylus is 
well-marked and deep. 


Other skeletons are in too battered a condition to attempt a description at 
this stage. 


SUMMARY 


The skulls belong to a dolichocephalic race. The capacity of the skulls, to 
judge from the length and breadth measurements, compares with that of the 
modern Europoid. The supra-orbital ridge, the well-rounded occiput showing 
the ruggedness of muscle relief, the pre-nasal fossa and the inter-orbital 
breadth suggest primitive features. The slight prognathism of one skull with 
the smooth, small, rounded forehead suggests negroid affinities, which belief 
is strengthened by the smallness of cross-section as compared to the length 
of the long bones of the upper and lower extremities. 


DECCAN COLLEGE POSTGRADUATE AND RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Poona, INDIA 


*4 Plate 4c. % Plate 4d. 26 Plate 4a, 4b, all in Frankfort plane. 
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THE SIZE OF ALGONKIAN HUNTING TERRITORIES: A FUNCTION 
OF ECOLOGICAL ADJUSTMENT?! 


By A. IRVING HALLOWELL 


NEW note has recently crept into the now familiar discussions of the 

hunting territory system of the Northern Algonkians. First, there was the 
initial period of description, begun by Speck more than thirty years ago.” 
At that time, when the crude evolutionary theories of cultural development 
that prevailed in the 19th century were being outgrown, there was even a cer- 
tain novelty in the idea that, instead of communal ownership, there were 
hunting peoples-who maintained a system of ownership in severalty.* Soon, 
the geographical distribution of the hunting-territory system among Algon- 
kian peoples was well under way and the land-tenure systems of other hunting 
peoples in North America and elsewhere were drawn into the discussion.‘ 
Following this, and in keeping with the intellectual climate of the period, the 
question of historical depth arose: How far was the observed system of land 
tenure among the Algonkians completely aboriginal? Despite a few dissident 
voices, the weight of evidence, when systematically marshalled and analyzed 
by Cooper (1939),5 lent support to the aboriginal thesis, at least in so far as 
certain nuclear features of the institution were concerned. Cooper even went 
further and advanced the hypothesis that such a system might be a “tarriant” 
phenomenon from very ancient times, among the marginal peoples of the world. 
More recently, however, Cooper has expressed doubt about his own hypoth- 
esis. He says... “It looks as if land tenure among hunting peoples is deli- 


1 Paper read at the meeting of the AAA, Albuquerque, New Mexico, December, 1947. 

2 Speck’s initial paper, based on a lecture delivered at the University of Pennsylvania, was 
entitled “Basis of American Indian Ownership of the Land.” It was printed in the Old Penn 
Weekly Review, Vol. 13, No. 16, 1915. 

§ Lewis H. Morgan, e.g., in his characterization of the stage of Savagery, had written “Lands, 
as yet hardly a subject of property, were owned by the tribes in common.” (Ancient Society, 
p. 537) 

4 Speck’s “Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian Bands of the 
Ottawa Valley,” with maps showing the actual boundaries of the hunting grounds of the Timag- 
gami, Timiskaming, Kipawa and Dumoine bands, was published in 1915. A preliminary world-wide 
survey of similar systems of land ownership appeared in the Proceedings of the 22nd International 
Congress of Americanists (1928). The contributions of Cooper, Davidson and myself to this phase 
of the problem can be easily located in the literature cited and need not be referred to here. But 
attention needs to be called to Cooper’s discussion of the three major forms of ownership in sev- 
eralty, since this important contribution is somewhat disguised under the generic title “Land 
Tenure among the Indians of Eastern and Northern North America” and it appeared in a rela 
tively obscure source. 

§ “Ts the Algonkian Family Hunting-Ground System Pre-Columbian?” The world distribu- 
tion of the family hunting-ground and related systems is brought up to date in this article. For 
additional bibliographical items see Cooper, 1941, note 87, p. 57. 

* Cooper, 1939, pp. 84-85. 
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cately responsive to ecology, especially to the fauna exploited as the staple 
food supply. It looks likewise as if such tenure can and does adapt and change 
readily and swiftly in accordance with changing local ecological conditions.’ 

Thus a new note has been struck in the discussion of land tenure among the 
Northern Algonkians, similar overtones being clearly perceptible in a pre- 
viously published article by Speck and Eiseley.* 

To my mind this ecological hypothesis has some important methodological 
implications. It calls for a more dynamic type of analysis than has been pre- 
viously undertaken. Instead of concentrating upon cultural description, the 
facts of geographical distribution and problems of historical depth and con- 
tinuity, the major question becomes in effect: What are the actual determinants 
or controlling factors involved? Once this question has been broached, the 
level of inquiry is shifted from the plane of description and chronological re- 
construction to that of process and the structural dynamics of human adjust- 
ment. It involves a more detailed examination of all the conditions under which 
a given human population makes its fundamental ecological adjustments in a 
specific locale. Within this frame of reference, however, we are forced to take 
new data into account, data of a non-cultural nature. For we can hardly pursue 
an ecological hypothesis without giving due weight to relevant demographic 
facts, as well as those pertaining to the character, incidence and fluctuations of 
fauna or other pertinent information. Perhaps in this case, as well as in others, 
our very devotion to cultural description and historical explanation, on the 
implicit, if not explicit, assumption that culture is a phenomenon, sui generis 
has blinded us to the relevance of some of the very data that are needed if the 
actual dynamics of the hunting-territory system is to be fully understood or 
explained. Furthermore, if we begin to ask questions about the controlling 
factors of the hunting-territory system it is not likely that we shall arrive at a 
satisfactory explanation if we operate exclusively with generically descriptive 
traits that purport to characterize the normative aspects of the institution 
considered as a whole. We need more precise information about the variabili- 
ties and constancies that are found in the actual operation of the hunting-ter- 
ritory system under given conditions. If we had more inclusive data at our 
disposal from different localities, we might then be able to discover some of the 
factors responsible for the variable and constant features of the system and 
thus illuminate its basic dynamics. In this paper I have selected only a single 
variable—the size of Algonkian hunting grounds—as a concrete illustration 
of the more general problem. 

What precise information do we have about this attribute of Algonkian 
hunting territories that would enable us to state the factors responsible for its 


7 Cooper, 1946, p. 294. Cf. the same author’s discussion of the factors that he deems “respon- 
sible in large part for the system of tenure in severalty,”” observable among marginal peoples in his 
Temporal Sequence, 1941, pp. 59-60. 8 Speck and Eiseley, 1942. 
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great variability? All we can say is that this feature not only varies greatly in 
magnitude, when we consider intra-band conditions, but even more so when 
the mean variation reported for different ethno-linguistic groups is taken into 
account. At one extreme we have the Newfoundland Micmac, the average size 
of whose hunting territories Speck estimated to be 2,000 square miles,* while 
on the other hand we have an estimate of 8-10 square miles for the White 
Earth Ojibwa.!® But even these figures cannot be said to be typical of the 
ethno-linguistic units referred to, since the Ojibwa elsewhere are known to 
have much /arger hunting grounds and other Micmac groups are reported to 
have much smaller territories (Cape Breton Island 400, Nova Scotia 200 
square miles). Since this is the case, it is impossible to make any satisfactory 
statement about the mean size of Algonkian hunting territories in general, 
particularly in view of the fact that it is doubtful if we actually have on record 
an adequate sample of the mean size of the hunting grounds of Algonkian 
peoples throughout their habitat." It is indeed somewhat paradoxical that 
while many descriptive generalizations have been made about the Algonkian 
hunting-territory system, mean size is not among them. This is analogous to 
describing all the morphological characteristics of an animal like the elephant 
without reference to the size of the creature. The explanation, of course, lies 
partly in the phenomenon of variability itself. Nevertheless, this variability 
must have its limits as well as its determinants. And where we have the most 
precise information, the range of variability does seem to have characteristic 
limits in different localities. 

The size and composition of the winter hunting groups that are associated 
with the hunting territories present another interesting variable. So far as 
composition is concerned, the small biological family (unmarried children and 
parents) cannot be taken as typical, and consequently there is a considerable 
range in size, even within the same locality. If we have data on both the size 
of hunting territories and the size of hunting groups we can, of course, discover 
whether the size of the latter varies concomitantly with the former or in some 
other way. We also have the necessary information for stating the density of 
population among one people as compared with another. And, if we likewise 
know whether the population in increasing or decreasing we may gain some in- 
sight into the relation between population dynamics and the functioning of 
the land tenure system under such conditions. 


® Speck, 1922, p. 196. © Speck, 1917, p. 89. 

" Tn his first paper, Speck wrote: “The districts among the Algonkians seem to average be- 
tween two and four hundred square miles to each family in the main habitat, while on the tribal 
frontiers they may average from two to four times as large.” This estimate of the range of the 
mean size of Algonkian hunting territories is repeated word for word in Speck, 1928, except that 
the phrase “‘nearer the central range of the tribes” is inserted after “habitat.” The need for more 
precise information is illustrated by the fact that, while one of the groups discussed in this paper 
falls within the range indicated, the Berens River Ojibwa do not. 
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Another problem of focal interest is the ratio of active hunters to other 
persons in different locales. How variable or constant is this ratio? If it should 
turn out to be relatively constant in different regions, despite variations in 
the size of hunting territories, the size of hunting groups or fluctuations in 
fauna, it would then appear that we have a ratio that perhaps defines some pri- 
mary unit in ecological adjustment. 

If, in addition to such demographic data as I have mentioned, we also had 
adequate information about the incidence of the various fur bearers and other 
animals in given regions, I believe that we could obtain some significant 
answers to questions of ecological adjustment.” It might then be possible to 
advance a hypothesis, empirically grounded in the structural dynamics of the 
ecological adjustment of specific groups, that would throw further light upon 
questions of historical depth and continuity. For we know that, even if such 
an institution as the hunting-territory system has persisted in time, it has not 
done so in an ecological vacuum. There must be conditions present that either 
re-enforce its continuance or lead to change.” 

So far as the Northern Algonkians are concerned, one of the conditions of 
such continuity is the fact that they have lived in the same faunal and cli- 
matic zone and no faunal catastrophe has occurred as in the case of the Sioux. 
And it is true as Kroeber has pointed out," with respect to both Algonkians and 
Athabascans, that as a result of the demand for furs “the long-run effect of 
Caucasian contacts was to entrench these peoples more firmly in their occupa- 
tion as hunters.’”’ Nevertheless, the Algonkians have undergone many demo- 
graphic and cultural readjustments. Today they exhibit various levels of ac- 
culturation. It is hard to believe, therefore, that all these processes of read- 
justment have left their land tenure system completely unaffected. If a closer 


2 Cooper, 1941, p. 59, already has suggested the determinative weight of “migratory or 
markedly nomadic, and/or gregarious habits of the fauna,” upon the prevalence of a communal 
type of land tenure and the contrasting influence of “‘non-migratory and/or non-gregarious fauna, 
or fauna of a relatively restricted home range,” upon systems of tenure in severalty. Both groups of 
Indians discussed below primarily exploit animals of the latter category and are characterized 
by ownership in severalty. However, the question of the relative incidence of the staple game ani- 
mals in different localities is another variable of possible weight in the determination of the size 
of hunting grounds. 

13 Cf. the statement of Cooper, 1946, p. 293, that “these various considerations and points of 
evidence suggest that the family hunting-ground system, as found among the various discontinu- 
ously distributed hunting peoples in the coniferous belt of North America and Eurasia, is of mul- 
tiple rather than of unitary origin, representing local adaptation to differing ecologies and sub- 
sistence quests, and that it is not integral to taiga economy as such in the sense that it developed 
and spread uniformly with this economy.” Such a statement is a far cry from the not-too-distant 
debates in cultural anthropology about diffusion versus independent development. It will no doubt 
become increasingly evident in our studies that any crude choice between such polarities, unless 
the crucial evidence is available, actually leaves us high and dry so far as the complex realities of 
the historic process are concerned. “4 Kroeber, 1939, p. 96. 
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study of the hunting-territory system as it operates today can give us an in- 
sight into the actual factors that control its variable features, it should be 
possible to deduce some of the necessary and sufficient conditions that under- 
lie stability as well as change. It might even be possible to explain such variant 
and less characteristic patterns of ownership in severalty as the allotment 
system as an emergent practice that arose under specific local conditions. 

By way of illustrating some of the possibilities that an ecological approach 
suggests I wish now to present some concrete data from two localities within 
the habitat of the Northern Algonkians. I shall confine my discussion to the 
one major variable mentioned above—the mean size of their hunting grounds, 
some correlative demographic data and the controlling factors that may be 
involved. 

The two groups chosen belong to the same ethno-linguistic unit—the Ojib- 
wa-Ottawa Algonkian.™ One group is the Grand Lake Victoria Indians, 
located in the Province of Quebec; the other is the Berens River Indians in 
Manitoba. These Indians not only have the same linguistic and cultural back- 
ground, they live in the same faunal zone, hunt the same animals with the same 
technological equipment, dispose of their fur in a market controlled by com- 
mercial companies operating throughout the Dominion of Canada, and have 
approximately the same standard of living. Any local differences, therefore, 
must be viewed against the broad background of linguistic, cultural, techno- 
logical and other uniformities. 

Davidson collected the data on the Grand Lake Victoria group in 1926;" 
I collected the material on the Berens River Indians between 1932 and 1934." 
These data comprise, among other things, detailed information on 74 winter 
hunting groups, 31 representing the Grand Lake Victoria Band and 43 the 
Berens River Saulteaux (Northern Ojibwa). Only those winter hunting-groups 
are included for which reliable information in respect to the size of the hunting 
territory and the number of persons in the hunting groups has been recorded. 
Consequently a few groups have been omitted, but there are so few that the 
sample used is thoroughly representative. 

I have calculated the areas of the hunting grounds in square miles by the 
use of a planimeter applied to the original maps on which the boundaries were 
drawn. These boundaries were outlined in most cases by the Indians them- 
selves or by the investigator under the immediate instruction of the Indians. 
They represent approximations subject to errors dependent upon the scale of 
the maps employed and the ability of the Indians to recognize familiar land- 
marks. In the case of the Berens River people large-scale maps of the National 
Topographic Series were used. These permitted somewhat greater accuracy 


56 Voegelin, 1941, has pointed out the linguistic unity. To my mind there can be no doubt 
about a parallel ethnic unity. % Davidson, 1926. 17 Unpublished Ms. 
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than in the case of the smaller-scale maps which Davidson was compelled to 
use. The resulting figures as a whole offer a sound quantitative basis for a 
comparison of the mean size of the hunting grounds for the two groups. So far 
as I know these are the only two groups where we have figures compiled on 
the basis of direct planimetric measurement. 

Quantitative information on the size of hunting grounds, the size of winter 
hunting-groups, density of population and the ratio of hunters to other 
persons for the two groups under discussion has been tabulated below. 


Size or Hunt- Size or Hunt- DENSITY OF 
ING GROUNDS ING GROUPS POPULATION 
NAME OF 
Group Range Av. Range 
Range Av. 
No. (no. (no, (sq. mi. Av. 


(sq. mi.) | (sq. mi.) 


persons); persons) | per person) 
GrRanD LAKE 
VICTORIA 31 64-1716 316'8 2-17 5.6" 13-146 55.6 


BERENS RIVER 43 13-212 93 4-49 14.9 1-24.5 6.2 


Ratio oF ActivE HunTERS TO OTHER PERSONS 


NAME OF 


Active Hunters Other Persons Ratio 
Range Av. Range Av. Range Av. 
GrRanD LAKE 
VICTORIA 1-3 a 1-14 4.3 1:0.5-1:65 1:3.1 


BERENS RIVER 1-10 2-39 11.6 1:1-1:8 


The mean size of the hunting grounds in the two localities is remarkably 
different. Those of the Grand Lake Victoria group average more than three 
times those of the Berens River Indians. A priori one might suppose that this 
difference might be a simple function of the size of the hunting groups. But 
this is not the case. In fact, the size of the hunting groups in the localities 
compared bears an inverse relation to the size of the hunting grounds. For the 


18 Twice the figure of the area (100-150 sq. mi.) attributed to Australian hordes of 20-50 
persons. See Steward. 

19 The Tete de Boule (Davidson, 1928b) also average 5.6 but no group numbered more than 
13 persons. My own unpublished data on the St. Francis Abenaki, while not quite so precise, ap- 
proximates this same figure. 
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winter hunting-groups of the Berens River Indians are three times as large as 
the hunting groups of the Grand Lake Victoria Indians. And when we calcu- 
late the mean density of the population the contrast is even more striking. 
While the picture exhibited by the Berens River Indians is one person to 6.2 
square miles, among the Grand Lake Victoria Indians it is one person to 55.6 
square miles. The former figure, incidentally, is a little higher than Kroeber’s 
estimate of the aboriginal density of the population north of the Great Lakes 
(one person per 5.3 square miles) while the latter shows an even greater spar- 
sity than Kroeber’s estimate of one person per 34.6 square miles in the eastern 
sub-arctic.”° 

When we turn to the ratio of active hunters to other persons, however, we 
get a different picture. The ratio is approximately identical, being 1 hunter 
to 3.1 non-hunters in the case of the Grand Lake Victoria Indians, and 1 
active hunter to 3.5 non-hunters in the Berens River group. This fact is even 
more interesting when the composition of the hunting groups in the two 
localities is compared. For the mean number of active hunters per hunting 
group is 1.3 at Grand Lake Victoria while it is 3.3 among the Berens River 
Indians. This is explained by the fact that since the Grand Lake Victoria 
hunting groups are small there is only a single hunter in the large majority 
of them (70.9%). The reverse is true of the hunting groups in the Berens 
River region; only 11% of them operate with a single active hunter.” 

Two important inferences can be made from the analysis of the data just 
presented. (1) The constancy in the ratio between hunters and non-hunters 
appears to be independent of either variability in the size of the hunting 
territories or of the size of the hunting groups. If such a ratio should be sup- 
ported by information from other groups it would be a basic fact in the eco- 
logical adjustment of these northern hunters. When thought of in terms of 
group composition it is equivalent to a small family consisting of a hunter, his 
wife and two children. (2) The second inference that can be made on the basis 
of the data from the two groups compared is that the size of the hunting 
territories is in no sense a simple function of the size of the hunting group 
that makes use of them. 

What then are the controlling factors in the size of hunting territories? 


20 See Steward, p. 338, for these figures. Kroeber’s (1934 and 1939) are expressed in number of 
persons per 100 km*. It is also worth noting that the latter’s density figure for the Ojibwa north of 
the Great Lakes, 9.54 persons per 100 km? (1939, p. 141), which is the equivalent of one person 
per 6.51 square miles, is practically identical with the figure given above for the Berens River 
Ojibwa. 

*1 Of the 31 hunting groups of the Grand Lake Victoria Indians, 22 have 1 active hunter; 6 
others have 2, while the remaining 3 have the maximum of 3 active hunters. In contrast, only 5 
of the 43 winter hunting-groups of the Berens River Ojibwa have a single hunter, while 15 have 3, 
6 have 4, 6 have 5, and the two largest groups of all have 10 active hunters each. 
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In the first place it may be pointed out that there is nothing in the economic 
culture of these people to motivate the accumulation of large tracts of land. 
The products of the land are a primary source of wealth rather than the 
ownership of land in the sense of “real estate.” For land has no value in ex- 
change. Referring to intra-band variations in the size of hunting grounds 
Davidson remarks: “It will be noted that some individuals own exceptionally 
large tracts of land . . . such conditions, however, are not the result of willful 
endeavors on the part of the respective owners to acquire property and wealth. 
It may be said in this respect that no lust for territory larger than that neces- 
sary to insure a reasonable bounty of fur, is at all present in the minds of 
these people.” I can only add that, among all the Algonkian people with whom 
I have been acquainted, there is also no prestige whatsoever that accrues to 
the man who hunts over a large tract of land as compared with the man who 
traps over a smaller area. So we must conclude that so far as intra-band factors 
are concerned, economic competition is not a controlling factor in the size of 
hunting grounds nor can variability be connected with any ranking system or 
the functioning of prestige. 

Nor do I think that the size of hunting tracts is in any sense a function 
of inheritance rules that tend to stabilize rigid boundaries over the generations. 
While I cannot give the evidence here I can only say that my own data from 
the Berens River indicate great flexibility in this regard. The hunting territory 
boundaries of one generation are not precisely those that prevail in the next 
generation. 

It seems difficult, therefore, to explain variations in the size of hunting ter- 
ritories in terms of purely cultural factors. 

If we now turn to non-cultural influences that might possibly be controlling 
factors in the size of hunting grounds one factor that conceivably might in- 
fluence the situation is to be sought in population dynamics. Assuming that 
migration from the region does not take place, what effect does either increase 
or decrease of population have upon the size of hunting territories? In the two 
areas from which I have cited data, we have contrasting pictures in this 
respect. The Grand Lake Victoria Indians in the period prior to and succeed- 
ing Davidson’s study show a decline in population (252 in 1912 to 85 in 1929) ,* 
whereas between 1902 and 1934 the Berens River population increased 69% 
(527 to 891). While it might appear that the smaller size of the Berens River 
hunting territories could be explained as a result of population pressure with- 
in a limited habitat, I must confess that I see no actual evidence for this. My 
mapping shows that the boundaries of hunting grounds could be extended but 
this has not taken place. All I can say is that there seems no economic advan- 


22 Davidson, 1928a, p. 87. 


*3 Figures from census (Dominion of Canada). The influenza epidemic of 1918 decimated the 
band approximately 25%. 
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tage in doing so, since their needs are met just as well by hunting in more re- 
stricted areas. In other words, the decisive factor may be the relative abun- 
dance of game and fur-bearing animals available within a given area. Davidson 
made this general observation twenty years ago.™* He pointed out that “phys- 
ically it is possible for a man to cover only so much trapline. His catch for the 
year, therefore, is not limited by the amount of distance covered but rather 
by the number of game animals in his district. A normal territory, therefore, 
would be one which would annually produce the yearly catch of the trapper. 
Such a tract would thus depend in size more upon the abundance of game than upon 
its extent in miles. Given this normal territory, additional lands would be useless 
to a hunter.” (Italics ours.) This seems to me a sufficient explanation of the 
situation observed among the Berens River Indians. But the same principle 
may be invoked to explain the /arger hunting territories of the Grand Lake 
Victoria Indians. That is to say, if it were known that game was less abundant 
in the region hunted over by the Grand Lake Victoria Indians then it may 
have been necessary for them to range over larger areas in order to make a 
living. Since we know that the ratio of hunters to non-hunters is the same in 
both areas and that the standard of living is approximately the same, this pro- 
vides an attractive ecological hypothesis. Unfortunately, I have not been able 
to secure the necessary data on the relative abundance of fauna in the two 
regions that would be required to prove that such a differential factor is the 
crucial determinant of the size of hunting territories.” 

The situation is complicated by another factor which is present in the 
Grand Lake Victoria region and absent in the Berens River area. This factor 
is the direct competition with white trappers for fur-bearing animals among the 
Grand Lake Victoria Indians. Davidson is quite explicit about this. He says: 
“Throughout the domain of the Grand Lake Victoria and Lake Barriere 
Indians, the trapping operations of the white men are yearly becoming more 
serious. The alarm felt by the Indians may well be realized when we learn 
from one hunter that as many as twelve white men were trapping on his own 
territory in the winter of 1925-26. Other Indians report the presence of any 
number between two and six, and not one Indian reported that his territory 
has not been invaded some time during the season.’”* 

From an ecological point of view this means that the actual hunter-game 
ratio is quite different than is the case if we consider the Indians alone. It also 
means, of course, that there is less game available to the Indian trappers. Even 

* Davidson, 1928a, p. 88. 

*5 Speck and Eiseley, 1942, p. 221, point out that “we are greatly in need . . . of a more de- 
tailed knowledge of the animal and human inter-relationships of the whole Canadian region. An 
approach to this aspect of the dove-tailing cycles of human and animal fluctuation in number will 
be a future step in the method of treatment of the economic problems of the area, under ecological 
conditions.” *6 Davidson, 1928a, pp. 73-74. 
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if we ignore a possible differential in the incidence of the economically valuable 
fauna in the two regions, the presence of white trappers introduces a new 
factor whose influence has to be evaluated in the case of the Grand Lake 
Victoria people. Since this influence has not been studied it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions. It may even be considered an open question as to 
whether the factor of white competition bears any relation to the size of the 
hunting territories in this region. But it cannot be denied that the situation as 
described is part of the modern ecological picture. At any rate, I must let the 
solution of this particular problem rest. 

It has been the major purpose of this paper to call attention to the need 
for a type of investigation which goes beyond the bare ethnographic facts of 
land tenure rather than to give any final solution to particular problems. On 
the basis of the concrete material presented it has been shown that a number 
of possible explanations of the mean difference in the size of the hunting 
territories in these two localities must be rejected. On the other hand, certain 
factors that appear to be of determinative importance have been pointed out. 
If investigations based on sound ecological hypotheses were carried through 
rigorously and systematically on the basis of an inclusive body of relevant 
facts I believe that we could arrive at an explanation of the actual factors 
that control the size of Algonkian hunting grounds as well as the basic dynam- 
ics of the hunting territory system as a whole. 
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PAI CULTS AND SOCIAL AGE IN THE TAI TRIBES OF THE 
YUNNAN-BURMA FRONTIER! 
By JU-K’ANG 
HE attempt to examine the notion of social integration has for long been 
a dominant theme of social studies. Among the sociologists as yet only 
Durkheim has produced a coherent and mature theory based on an analysis 
of the elementary forms of religious activity.2? According to Durkheim, social 
integration arises out of religious cults only on the occasion when the members 
of a group are assembled together, so that the collective consciousness, felt in 
common, can be expressed in common act.’ Whether this be so or not, Durk- 
heim never indicated in what way this common feeling is cultivated, except 
that it is generated like “‘a sort of electricity.”* For lack of clarification the 
notion of social integration has gradually become a vague, general term, or 
even, to some extent, an evasion enabling anthropologists to disguise an in- 
sufficiency of material. We have often been told that the function of religion 
is to integrate society, but so far no one has described exactly how this occurs. 

In order to illustrate the notion of social integration, a special religious 
cult of the Tai-speaking people of the Yunnan-Burma frontier was chosen for 
investigation. A hint as to the nature of the cult is provided at the outset by 
the fact that the Tai in that region are called Pai-i by the Chinese. Little is 
known about the meaning of this Chinese name except that the suffix “i” 
means “barbarians.”’ The Chinese of the neighbouring districts say that these 
people are called Pai-i because they practise cults known as Pai which they 
consider to be the essential features of their social life. Since the name of these 
people is thus inseparably connected with and even identified with their re- 
ligious cults, these should, on Durkheim’s theory, have immense importance 
in the maintenance of social integration.5 It is for this reason that this article 
attempts to analyse the ways by which the social integration of these people 
is achieved through the cults of Pai, and to examine what meaning can be at- 
tributed to social integration. 

“Pai” is the comprehensive name given to the series of religious activities 
which express the people’s belief in Buddha. In this particular region there 
are six Pai cults of which the Great Pai is the most important. The Great Pai, 
in its essentials, consists of the exhibition of certain articles which the house- 
holder proffers in the village Buddhist temple. The ceremony extends over at 
least three days. During this period a great many other activities take place 


' This article is based mainly on field research during 1940-1942 with one of the Tai tribes 
called Mangshih in the southwest part of Yunnan, China (Long. 98-35, Lat. 24-27). 

* Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, Translated by J. Ward Swain. 
George Allen & Unwin, London, 1915. 

5 Ibid., pp. 345-350, 386. 4 Tbid., p. 215. 5 Tbid., p. 167. 
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as well, for instance, dancing, singing, feasting and procession. All the offerings 
are sent to the temple where they are soon left to suffer neglect. Sometimes 
the householder may build a bridge or repair a road instead of making an 
offering. The final rite of the Great Pai is performed by the abbot of the temple 
who grants a title to each householder. The title is generally ‘‘Paga,” and is 
attached to a suffix which designates the number of times the householder has 
taken part in the Pai. To obtain a title from the Great Pai is regarded as a 
guarantee of a seat in heaven in the future life. As to the rest of the cults, one 
is called Public Pai; this is similar to the Great Pai but is performed jointly 
by many persons in a less luxurious manner. Another is Chin-Hueng-Tan-Pai, 
which provides the occasion for demonstrating the whole procedure of clothing 
manufacture; and the other three (Kan-To-Pai, Ting-Tang-Pai, and Lan-Si- 
Pai) are cults which stress the arrangement of daily work according to seasonal 
changes. 

Despite the variety of their forms and activities, the cults of Pai have 
certain common aspects. In every Pai the young people are bound to render 
service by waiting upon their elders, who always take the leading part in wor- 
ship. This differentiation of task according to age is very marked, and means 
that in one sense Pai performances may be regarded as the occasions on which 
individuals make public their transition from one period of their life history to 
another. The Tai people lay particular stress on the significance of age, and in 
the course of their lives all Tai men and women pass through four distinct 
periods. A fuil understanding of the role of Pai demands a preliminary brief 
survey of these. 

We shall begin with the life-history of female Tai. (1) The first period 
begins on the day of her birth. This is the ordinary nurture period found in 
any human society, because during it the individual depends entirely on the 
family for her care and support. The girls are called by a common name, with 
a suffix which varies according to the order of birth. The first girl is called 
Hsiao-yun, the second one Hsiao-i, and the third, the fourth, fifth and sixth 
Hsiao-an, Hsiao-ai, Hsiao-o, and Hsiao-ang respectively. For the seventh 
child and later ones the appropriate Chinese numerals indicate the order of 
birth. All girls of this group dress alike and quite differently from girls of the 
other groups; they wear long trousers and a short, loose blouse. The colours, 
however, are not restricted. Their hair is worn plaited in a pigtail on the back 
of the head; occasionally they wear a small round melon-shaped hat. Up to 
the age of six years each girl binds a black apron around her waist. The adult 
Tai always call the members of the first group “‘Hsiao-Jen” which means 
“little man.” 

(2) When she begins to wear skirts a girl enters upon another stage and 
becomes a “‘Pusao” (young woman). This terminates the first stage of Hsiao- 
Jen, although the girls still retain the personal names of the first period. In 
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regard to dress and activities they undergo an outstanding change: they 
prefer brighter colours—in most cases white. The hair is twisted into a long 
and tight queue and then wound round the head, no longer being worn as a 
pigtail at the back of the head. Under the chemise a long piece of wide cloth 
made of a thin material is wrapped tightly around the body, from the breast 
to the abdomen, to accentuate the curve of the figure. A girl of this period 
is still a member of the family. Most girls can freely dispose of the money 
which they earn by their own labour, and they are allowed to organize clubs 
and to make friends with any young men they like. At this period a girl may 
enjoy herself to the full; nevertheless, on some occasions, heavy work is im- 
posed upon her. The beginning of this period is marked by the girl’s joining 
the youth group to perform duty in the Pai, and it ends with her marriage. 

(3) Marriage is thus the starting point of the third period, and is marked 
for the Tai woman by a sharp distinction in dress. The married woman knots 
her hair on the top of her head and then winds it round and round the head 
with a very long piece of thin black cloth, into a tall cylindrical shape. When 
she gives birth to her child her name will be changed according to the sex of 
the child (the system of teknonymy). If a baby boy is born to her, her name 
will be ““Mi-ng” (““Mi” means mother and ‘‘ng” is the common name for the 
first boy); while if the baby is a girl the mother’s name will be “Mi-yun” 
(Yun is the common name for the first girl). During this period the Tai woman 
has to work hard and devotes her energy to earning a living for her new family. 
She is deprived not only of the support of her parents but also of the pleasure 
of enjoying life in her own way. 

(4) When she spends her savings on performing the Great Pai a Tai woman 
is about to step into the fourth period. Once she obtains the title she wears 
a piece of black shawl on her shoulder (the characteristic symbol of the fourth 
period), and her blouses are usually of a darker colour than heretofore. Her 
interest is now concentrated on her declining years. From now on the family 
is no longer the centre of her activities, which will be removed to the temple. 
Worship and prayer become the daily work of her life. 

The life-history of male Tai can also be divided into four periods which, 
in a general way, correspond to those of the female Tai. (1) The first period 
also begins with birth. The common name is “Hsiao-Jen” like that of female 
children, but individual names are different, introducing the Chinese numerals 
(in Yunnan dialect) to indicate the birth order. Thus the first boy is called 
“Hsiao-ng,” the second one “‘Hsiao-erh,”’ and so forth. There is no attempt 
to dress boys of this age alike. The piercing of the left ear and its decoration 
with a ring is the conspicuous sign of the first period. So far as social activities 
are concerned, the young boys live completely under the protection of the 
family. 


(2) The performance of service in the Pai marks the beginning of the 
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second period. The youths are now called ‘““Pumao”’ (young man). Their ear 
ornaments are taken off (there are some exceptions) and instead a silver brace- 
let is worn on the left wrist. Throughout this period the young people show a 
very strong tendency to free themselves by gradual stages from the influence 
of the family. Besides the public youth-group in the village which they auto- 
matically join, there are a great number of clubs organized by them, for in- 
stance, the “eating club” for dining together, the “saving club” for coopera- 
tion in overcoming economic difficulties, and so forth. The main activity of 
this period arises from the duty of performing service in the Pai, but over and 
above this the youths are sometimes obliged to work for the chief. Now and 
then they form a group to ask a monk to teach them to write, or to follow the 
adults in performing public-welfare activities. In short, this period affords the 
young people full opportunities to receive discipline from society and to lay 
a foundation for the future life. 

(3) Marriage is the line which divides the young men as well as the young 
women into different groups. Having for a long time enjoyed the protection 
of the family and received discipline from their elders, they now enter upon 
their real working phase. They are now not only the able-bodied workers of 
the society but also the heads of independent living units in the community. 
They are no longer able to indulge their curiosity about life, and have no time 
for any but the most practical considerations. When his wife gives birth to 
her first child the husband changes his name; if a boy has been born to him 
his name will be “Po-ng,” if a girl his name wiil be ‘‘Po-yun.”’ As to the orna- 
ments, his bracelet is still worn on the wrist, although ear ornaments are 
completely left off. 

(4) After performing the Great Pai a man enters upon the fourth period, 
one of retirement from the active work of the society. During this period 
thoughts of the world to come are his main activity. Abandoning smoking and 
drinking, abstaining from garlic and meat, the old man devotes the whole of 
his remaining time to the worship of the Buddha. 

It is difficult to find a suitable term in current anthropological usage which 
will adequately cover this phenomenon of the four periods of human life. The 
nearest is “age group,”’ but strictly speaking this is used to indicate a defined 
organization to which the members are recruited solely on the basis of chron- 
ological age. It is not easy to square what I mean by “social age’’ with the 
term “age group.” Firstly, the “social age” arrangement of the Tai is by no 
means an organization. It signifies the sequence of social life which finds its 
expression in the Pai. Secondly, the social age of a Tai person is certainly not 
determined by actual physical age; in the first period we find many girls of 
eighteen who still wear long trousers, while in the third period there are many 
girls of sixteen who are entitled to be called “Mi-yun.” Furthermore, there 
are great numbers of people who spend their whole lives in a particular group, 
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never finding the opportunity for being promoted from it. For example, if a 
Pumao has not found a Pusao to marry, he will remain in the second group 
throughout his life. These people are called ‘‘Nge-mao”’ (and Nge-sao for the 
girls) and have a very special social status in the community. Again, those 
people who cannot afford to perform the Great Pai can never reach the fourth 
stage. For all these people the mere increase in age does not bring change of 
status, and therefore we say that the life-periods of the Tai people are not 
directly related to physical age. Of course such a pattern of life-periods is by 
no means restricted to the Tai tribes. Something like it is a universal char- 
acteristic of human beings, but for the Tai people the pattern stands out very 
clearly and is institutionalized. 

Because the concept of age-groups does not help us to describe the social 
structure of the Tai tribes, I propose to introduce the term “social age” to 
meet this special situation. The essence of this new concept is the sequence of 
social life-history, as distinct from the growth, aging, and decline of the phys- 
ical body. In other words we may regard each period in the sequence as a 
special form of social status, and any change from one period to another which 
takes place simultaneously involves changes in the individuals’ rights and 
duties as a whole. The meaning of social age is, in a sense, somewhat analogous 
to the “mental age” of educational psychology. 

The Pai are the ceremonies which stress the transition from one social age 
to another. This can be most easily observed in the Great Pai. To gain the 
title of ‘“Paga’”’ through the performance of the Great Pai is the greatest 
ambition of the Tai people. Although this title has nothing to do with either 
economic activities or political affairs in the society, yet it is of immense im- 
portance in the social tradition, and is backed by a body of mythology. During 
recent years, for instance, many new departures of great benefit to his subjects 
have been instituted by the chief, but in the eyes of the local people the chief 
cannot be compared with his mother who is revered for her particularly 
lavish Pai performances. No individual, however wealthy or politically power- 
ful, can compete in the local people’s estimation with an old man who spent 
all he had to perform the Great Pai twelve times and had nothing left to live 
on. Only to such a person do the local people give their respect, and only such 
a one do they attempt to imitate. Thus a title granted in the Great Pai is by 
no means an empty one repayable only in heaven. It is the desired end of life’s 
journey for the individual and brings the highest social prestige in the tribe. 
This great respect for those who have obtained the title of ““Paga’’ is not 
simply shown in the Great Pai but also in every Pai. Whatever Pai is being 
performed, the Paga, wearing special white clothes, walk ostentatiously in the 
front of the procession and proudly take a leading part in the ceremonial. 
Since this honour can be obtained only by the performance of the Great Pai, 
and since every Pai provides an opportunity for a Paga to make a show of 
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his achievement, Pai can be considered in one sense as the occasions which 
mark the transition from the third to the fourth period of the social age of an 
individual. 

By rendering their service in the Pai the young people get a new social 
status; in other words, they advance their social age from the first period into 
the second period—they become men and women instead of boys and girls. 
In the Tai tribes the wearing of skirts on the occasion of any Pai is a sign that 
a girl is permitted by her parents to go into society. It is not a matter concern- 
ing her physical age. Some grown girls wear trousers for a long time, while 
those who wear skirts may not have arrived at physical womanhood. The ex- 
planation given by the local people themselves is in terms of the custom that 
in each family only one unmarried girl at a time is permitted to wear skirts; 
while an elder sister remains unmarried the young sisters, whatever their age, 
have to continue to wear trousers. 

The rendering of service and the wearing of skirts are institutionalized 
through the youth group in the village. The youth group is a compulsory 
organization under the control of the village heads. There are usually several 
units in a village, and each unit is in charge of two leaders (a male and a female) 
appointed by the village heads. In general, Nge-mao and Nge-sao (bachelors 
and spinsters approximately over the age of twenty-five) have the prior claim 
to these posts. The membership of each unit is uncertain and depends on its 
own attractive power. Each unit wants to enlist able young men and beautiful 
girls, the next most desirable being those of rich families, for the former can 
make the group more attractive, and the latter may contribute more towards 
the expenses. How to bring in the new members is mainly planned by the 
leaders, but all members also have the right to introduce or to reject new 
members. Sometimes the unpopular young people who cannot find any unit 
to join will be forced into a certain unit by the head of the village. 

Before any Pai cult is performed, every one in the village wants to know 
who is going to join various units. If it is rumoured that a certain girl will 
wear skirts and take service in the coming Pai, it means that she is ready to 
be given in marriage. The same is true of a young boy. Although it is not a 
rule that the young people are allowed to make love only within the bounds 
of the unit, yet no alternative gathering affords any better opportunities than 
the youth group. Young people avail themselves of all opportunities to per- 
form Pai not only in their own villages but in the whole of the tribe. No 
member in the group will permit non-members to enter into competition with 
them for the limited privileges of the group, and consequently no young people 
can get the pleasures only and escape from joining the group. Friction among 
the young people, the splitting of youth groups, and even quarrels between 
villages are always due to this cause. 

Since the function of the youth group is mainly concerned with rendering 
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service in Pai, and to serve in Pai is recognized as the sign that one is ready 
to be given or taken in marriage, Pai might be considered the machinery 
which provides opportunities for the young people to take the status of young 
men and young women and to prepare for marriage. In other words, Pai is 
also the occasion which emphasizes in social age the transition from the first 
period to the second period. 

After marriage the young people automatically leave the youth group and 
no longer take service in Pai. They are treated as guests in the ceremony and 
are forbidden to mix with the unmarried young people in the service. In case 
of divorce or the death of one partner in a marriage, the other will rejoin the 
youth group and resume all the duties and rights of unmarried people during 
the course of the Pai, although his or her dress will remain unchanged. Some- 
times a certain youth group still permits a married person to join its activities 
on condition that an exceptional sum of money is paid. Such a case always 
means that the married person is falling in love with a member of the group 
and is on the point of divorce. For this reason the transition in social age from 
the second period to the third period also has something to do with the Pai cult. 

Pai may be described, therefore, as the mechanism through which social 
relations are regulated and by which the concept of social age acquires its 
forms and expression. Now, as in most other communities, the social structure 
of the Tai tribes is determined, not by one, but with reference to many differ- 
ent principles. Kinship, sex, locality, class and other criteria all serve as bases 
on which diverse groups are built and interrelationships regulated. Among all 
these principles, that of social age holds a position of paramount importance, 
outweighing in its effect all the others. To substantiate this statement it is 
necessary to make a comparative evaluation of the importance of the different 
principles, taking them one by one. 

One main feature which points to the predominant role of social age among 
the various personal relationships is the system of personal nomenclature. As 
has been mentioned above, all the individuals in the tribes are basically dis- 
tinguished by generic names which are related to the individuals’ social age. 
Ng and Yun are the generic names for the first boy and girl; Po-ng or Po-yun 
indicates that the subject is a married male and that a boy or a girl has been 
born to him, and the title of Paga distinguishes those who have performed the 
Great Pai. In order to differentiate individuals more precisely, descriptive re- 
marks are also added, such as nicknames, references to a given locality, and 
official titles. For instance, Erh-lik means a boy standing second in the birth- 
order, who is of exceptionally short stature; Paga-tichung is a Paga who re- 
sides in a certain ecclesiastical area, and Po-yun-wenchu indicates a married 
man who works in the chief’s office as a clerk. Even within a family that has 
adopted a family name under Chinese influence, the title held by the head of 
the family is still the central point of reference for describing other members. 
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People use the title of Paga instead of the family name as a distinguishing mark 
to refer to the descendants of a Paga. 

The people of the Tai tribes are clearly marked by class distinctions. One 
class includes members of the chief’s family and those who have kinship re- 
lations with the chief; the other comprises the common people. It is this 
cleavage which cuts right across Tai society, and is apparent not only in politi- 
cal and economic activities but also in speech and dress. The commoners have 
to supply the ruling families with meat, vegetables, and firewood for their 
daily needs; they are the maids, the servants, the wet nurses, the sweepers, 
the cooks, and the gardeners. It is also the duty of the commoners to build the 
residences of the ruling families, to prepare presents for noble weddings and 
to offer contributions at noble births and deaths. In dress, only the noble 
women are allowed to embroider four edgings on their skirts, the commoners 
being limited to two. In addressing a member of the ruling families the com- 
moners are obliged to use a respectful expression properly in every sentence. 
The commoners’ residences are never allowed to excel the chief’s either in 
height or in design. If, however, the class system is the principle of the Tai 
social structure which brings about the division of the people into different 
groups, social age is the integrating principle in the structure through which 
the two halves of this cleavage are joined, their differences obliterated and in- 
equalities equalized. For both those of noble birth and commoners, social 
status is determined by social age. Members of both classes pass through the 
same stages of social age in the course of their lives. The man of noble birth as 
well as the commoner performs the Great Pai, and thus becomes a Paga. To 
give service in the Pai is not only the duty of young commoners, but also that 
of the young people of noble birth. 

Moreover, it is generally believed in the Tai tribes that the money spent 
on Pai must come from one’s own toil; money obtained by dishonest trickery 
or by alucky chance is not of high worth in the eye of Buddha. For this reason 
if anyone wants to perform Pai and gain honour with the title of Paga, he 
must earn the money by himself. This does not apply simply to the commoners 
but also to those who are of the ruling families. It is not true to say that all 
the members of the ruling families have to get all their money for the perform- 
ance of Pai by their own labour, yet there is a tendency among the people of 
noble birth to do so. They must obtain at least a part of the money by their 
own labour before performing Pai, even if it is only a small proportion. The 
existence of this belief explains why the chief’s mother, though she was the 
richest woman in the tribe, occupied herself every day with making the soles 
of shoes for the common people, why so many women of noble birth try to 
keep a booth for selling confectionary for the children, and why at harvest 
time the members of the ruling families work just like the hired labourers in 
the rice fields. It is obvious that the principle of social age carries a weight 
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sufficient to override many of the differences which seem to be so indelibly 
stamped by the class system. 

Spiritual authority, no less than political power, is also a determinant of 
social relationship in the Tai tribes. Each village has its own Buddhist temple 
and forms a specific ecclesiastical unit. Under the abbot, who is the head of 
the temple, the village is divided into several sections which are not neces- 
sarily the same as those of the political organization. Although the Buddhist 
temples in the Tai tribes of the southwest part of Yunnan are not institutions 
for performing the function of the formal education of the community, as is 
the case in southern Yunnan and with the Tai tribes in other places, they are, 
nevertheless, still the centres around which all the social activities in the vil- 
lages are organized. The abbot of the temple possesses great influence in the 
locality. Everyone should kow-tow to the abbot, even the chief, but no one 
receives the abbot’s kow-tow. In Pai the temple is the centre, and the abbot 
is invested with supreme authority. The offerings are sent to the temple, and 
the title granted by the abbot. It may seem that the abbot holds a unique 
position, free from the compulsion of the social-age system. But in fact the 
abbot also has to make his social status clear through Pai, just like the com- 
moners. Thus if he is to secure his seat in heaven the abbot too must perform 
the Great Pai and ask an abbot of another village to grant him a title. The 
disciples of the abbot must also give their services in Pai, though separately 
from the commoners. 

The social position of Tai women, reflected in their daily life, is a submis- 
sive one. For instance, when passing before any man who is not a junior, a 
woman must incline her body politely, keeping her arms straight down, the 
hands across each other, to show her inferior position. At home every Tai man 
has a special seat for himself, and neither his wife nor any of his children may 
ever sit on it. Even in the morning, while the wife or one of the girls cleans 
the house, she has to show as much respect as if the husband or father were 
sitting there; she must remain with her body respectfully bowed until the 
sweeping of the sacred place is finished. Nevertheless such manifestations 
of female inferiority do not exist in the Pai. In other words, on the occasion of 
Pai, the women become the equals, in duty and right, of the men. If a woman 
has performed the Great Pai, she is paid the same honour as a man in any 
social gathering. If she is still a young girl wearing skirts she must give service. 
No discrimination between men and women such as occurs in daily life can 
be found in any Pai. It would appear that the submissive position of the women 
is greatly mitigated by the performance of Pai. 

From this discussion it may be safely concluded that all the criteria by 
which the social structure of the Tai tribes is formed, such as rank and sex, are 
partial in their application, dealing only with certain aspects of the life of the 
Tai people. The principle of social age, however, runs through the whole 
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structure. But this is not to say that the social age arrangement is a bridge by 
which the poor can become rich, the female acquire equality with the male in 
the community, and so on. Fundamentally the social age arrangement should 
be regarded as the pivot of social value around which the various aspects of 
social structures revolve; by its synthesizing effect the different and even an- 
tagonistic interests of the Tai people are harmonized and the unity of the tribe 
is maintained. 

The division of human life into four periods of social age which provide 
the members of the community with certain special rights and duties to per- 
form is nothing new. It is a general social arrangement covering the life-process 
and the division of labour of all human societies. But in the Tai tribes this 
process finds public expression in the ceremony which the people call Pai. If 
we translate them into our own language, these four periods are, in effect, the 
following: (1) the period in which nurture and support are received from the 
family, (2) the period in which training in discipline is received from the 
society, (3) the period in which a family is formed, which becomes a real 
working unit in the society and in which children are raised, and (4) the 
period of retirement. In this way we may describe the life-process of the human 
being in the sociological sense—from entry into society until retirement. 

There is still another aspect from which these four periods of social age can 
be considered. They may be said to fall into two groups: one with an indis- 
pensable part in the Pai, and the other with a negligible position. The second 
and the fourth periods belong to the former group, and the first and the third 
to the latter. It is very important to note this cross arrangement. The members 
of the third period, it has been noted, are those responsible for the livelihood 
of the community and for the production of the new generation. These tasks 
are entirely secular in nature. The members of the first period, who are sup- 
plementary to the members of the third period, are characterized by their 
biological limitations, which confine them to a secular role too. Those in the 
second period need the inculcation of discipline, social consciousness, and moral 
attitude, all of which are essential to a society. The members of the third are 
too fully occupied to assume the responsibility of teaching them. Thus the 
second period must be supplementary to the fourth. Because those of the fourth 
period have, in fact, withdrawn from the dust and strife of secular life and are 
on the threshold of the sacred world, they are the only persons fit for this re- 
sponsibility. 


Now that the cults of Pai and their relations with other aspects of social 
life of the Tai people have been examined, it is possible to attempt to assess 
the significance of Pai for social integration. In my view it is obvious that the 
social integration of the Tai tribe is not achieved solely at the particular in- 
stant when a Pai ceremony is being performed, and, indeed, it is clear from 
the foregoing analysis that the mere performances themselves are not respon- 
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sible for social integration. It is, instead, in its interrelation with all the other 
features of Tai social life that the integrating function of Pai is to be found. 
According to this argument, what binds the Tai people together is not the 
performing of Pai, but the interaction of all the social factors with Pai, 
which first acts as a regulating mechanism and finally becomes a rallying idea 
to unify the various and even antagonistic interests of the Tai people, thus 
maintaining harmony and unity in the tribe. 
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MURNGIN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
By WILLIAM EWART LAWRENCE and GEORGE PETER MURDOCK 


| be AN outstanding treatise on a native Australian civilization W. Lloyd 
Warner! analyzes the social organization of a group of peoples in north- 
eastern Arnhem Land whom he calls collectively the Murngin.? When this 
volume first appeared, the two present authors were independently struck by 
certain details in the text, footnotes, and illustrations which appeared to be 
inconsistent with Warner’s over-all interpretation of the kinship system. After 
comparing notes, they decided to write for clarification to T. Theodor Webb, 
an anthropologically competent missionary resident in the area. 

The inquiry to Webb consisted of specific factual questions on crucial 
points without indication of their theoretical bearing. The reply confirmed an 
impression that another interpretation than Warner’s was correct. Blank kin- 
ship charts were then forwarded to Webb with the request that they be filled 
out in full. When these were returned, they completely corroborated the al- 
ternative interpretation. 

The principal discrepancy centered upon Warner’s characterization of the 
kinship system as a non-cycling one consisting of seven distinct lines of patri- 
lineal descent with an indefinite lateral extension of terminology.’ The alter- 
native interpretation, substantiated by Webb’s data, involves recognition of 
an eighth patri-line.* If the patri-lines in Warner’s Chart II (p. 59) are num- 
bered from 1 to 7, working from right to left, as is the sequence in matrilineal 
descent, the new line discovered by Webb becomes Patri-line 8. It consists 
of relatives called kutara and gurrong, like Patri-line 6. These relatives give 
wives to the males of Patri-line 1 and receive women in marriage from Patri- 
line 7. In consequence of this, the system is seen to cycle laterally through 
the eight patri-lines instead of being characterized by indefinite lateral exten- 
sion. 


1W.L. Warner, A Black Civilization (New York and London, 1937). Page references to this 
work will be cited in parentheses in the text. 

2 T. T. Webb has criticized the suitability of this name in a letter to the authors. He main- 
tains that Murngin is properly the name of a single “totemic union” or phratry, that of which the 
chief clan or horde is the Waramari (Warner’s Warumeri). No attempt will be made here, how- 
ever, to change a tribal name which has become widely known. 

This is shown in Chart II (op. cit., p. 59), although on pp. 115-116 there is an obscure sug- 
gestion of an eighth patri-line, which operates “to terminate the system.” 

‘ The use of the prefixes “patri-” and “matri-” instead of “patrilineal” and “matrilineal” 
is suggested in W. E. Lawrence, “Alternating Generations in Australia,” Studies in the Science 
of Society, ed. G. P. Murdock (New Haven, 1937), pp. 319-320. In the Murngin kinship system 
(cf. Warner, of. cit., p. 59) the only exceptions to the regular alternation of kinship terminology in 
successive generations are found in Ego’s own patri-line, in Ego’s own matri-line, and in the grand- 
parent and grandchild terms mati, momo, and kaminyer. 
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The Murngin kinship terms will be presented below as they are integrated 
with the eight patri-lines. The orthography proposed by Webb, which appears 
more satisfactory than that given by Warner, isshown in parentheses. Warner’s 
terms, however, will be used hereinafter in order to facilitate comparison with 
his book. All terms for the third and fourth ascending and descending genera- 
tions (P,, Ps, F3, and Fy) except gatu at P; in Patri-line 4 are derived exclu- 
sively from Webb. 


Patri-line 1 (males marry into Patri-line 8, females into Patri-line 2) 
natchiwalker (ngatiwalkur): all males in generations P,, Pe, Ego’s, F2, and F,, i-e., 
MoMoMoBrSo‘ and his patrilineal male ascendants and descendants in alternating 
generations; the term is always reciprocal with dumungur. 
momelker (mormalkur): sisters of naichiwalker; reciprocal with dumungur. 
waku: all males and females in generations P3, P;, F;, and F3; in this usage the term 
is, according to Webb, self-reciprocal; Warner, however, gives gawel for males and 
arndi for females in these positions, with waku as the reciprocal. 
Patri-line 2 (males marry into Patri-line 1, females into Patri-line 3) 
mari: all males and females in generations P,, Pz, Ego’s, F2, and F4, i.e., MoMo and 
MoMoBr with all patrilineal ascendants and descendants in alternating genera- 
tions; reciprocal with kutara. 
marelker (maralkur): all males in generations P3, P;, F;, and F3; reciprocal with gur- 
rong. 
mokul rumeru (mukul rumaru): sisters of marelker; reciprocal with gurrong. 
Patri-line 3 (males marry into Patri-line 2, females into Patri-line 4) 
galle (galei): all males and females in generations P,, Ego’s, F2, and Fy, i.e., MoBrSo 
and MoBrDa (including Wi) and all their patrilineal ascendants and descendants 
in alternating generations except P2; reciprocal with dwé. 
nati (ngati): MoFa and other males of the P2 generation; reciprocal with kaminyer. 
momo (mormor): FaMo, MoFaSi, and other females of the Pz generation; reciprocal 
with kaminyer. 
gawel (gaual): all males of generations P3, P;, F;, and Fs, i.e., MoBr and his male 
patrilineal ascendants and descendants in alternating generations; reciprocal with 
waku. 
arndi (ngandi): sisters of gawel, including Mo and SoWi; reciprocal with waku; the 
derivative term ngandi miumorkanin, meaning “little mother,” is given by Webb 
for a young sister of Ego’s own mother in contradistinction to Warner’s use of the 
term for SoWi and other females in the F; generation; according to Webb, ngandi 
wiri pu, meaning “‘another mother,” is used for daughters of galle in the F; genera- 
tion and, in the specific case of a SoWi, sometimes ngandi maraitchamiri, meaning 
“‘grandchild’s mother.” 
Patri-line 4 (males marry into Patri-line 3, females into Patri-line 5) 
wawa: E)Br and other older males of Ego’s generation; Webb makes it clear that the 
same term is used for males of the P, generation; reciprocal with yukiyuko. 


5 See G. P. Murdock, “Bifurcate Merging,” American Anthropologist, 49 (1947), p. 56, for 
this method of designating kinsmen. 
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yeppa (yapa): older females of Ego’s and the P, generations; reciprocal with yuki- 
yuko; Warner applies this term to all sisters irrespective of relative age, but 
Webb insists that it denotes ElSi exclusively, YoSi being classed with YoBr as 
yukiyuko; Webb’s observation accords far better than Warner’s with general usage 
in aboriginal Australia. 
yukiyuko (yukuyuku): younger siblings and others of Ego’s generation; reciprocal 
with wawa and yeppa; Webb differs from Warner in including YoSi and all rela- 
tives of the F, generation. 
bapa: Fa and other males of the P; generation; reciprocal with gatu; Webb shows 
that bapa is also used for males of the F; generation. 
mokul bapa (mukul bapa): sisters of bapa; reciprocal with gatu. 
gatu (katu): all males and females in generations P; and F;; reciprocal with bapa and 
mokul bapa. 
marikmo (mari’mor): FaFa, FaFaSi, and other males and females of the P, genera- 
tion; reciprocal with maraitcha. 
maraitcha: all males and females of the F, generation; reciprocal with marikmo. 
Patri-line 5 (males marry into Patri-line 4, females into Patri-line 6) 
dué (duet): all males and females of generations P,, Pz, Ego’s, and F,4, including the 
children of FaSi; reciprocal with galle. 
waku: all males and females of generations P3, P;, F;, and Fs, i.e., the patrilineal 
ascendants and descendants in alternating generations of SiSo and SiDa; reciprocal 
with gawel and arndi. 
kaminyer (kaminyar): all males and females of the F, generation; reciprocal with nati 
and momo. 
Patri-line 6 (males marry into Patri-line 5, females into Patri-line 7) 
kutara: all males and females of generations P,, P2, Ego’s, F2, and F,, i.e., the patri- 
lineal ascendants and descendants in alternating generations of FaFaSiDaSo, in- 
cluding SiDaSo; reciprocal with mari. 
gurrong (gorong): all males and females of generations P3, Pi, Fi, and Fs; reciprocal 
with marelker and mokul rumeru. 
Patri-line 7 (males marry into Patri-line 6, females into Patri-line 8) 
dumungur: all males and females of generations Ps, Pz, Ego’s, Fs, and F4, including 
FaSiDaDaSo; reciprocal with natchiwalker and momelker. 
waku: all males and females of generations Ps, P;, Fi, and Fs; in this usage the term 
is self-reciprocal. 
Patri-line 8 (males marry into Patri-line 7, females into Patri-line 1) 
kutara: all males and females of generations P,, Ps, Ego’s, F2, and F4, including the 
patrilineal descendants in alternating generations of MoMoMoMoBr and the 
patrilineal ascendants in alternating generations of SiDaDaDaSo; in this usage the 
term is self-reciprocal. 
gurrong (gorong): all males and females of generations Ps, P,, Fi, and Fs; in this usage 
the term is self-reciprocal. 


From the above list it will be noted that nearly all kinship terms are con- 
fined to a single patri-line. The only exceptions, according to Webb, are waku, 
which appears in Patri-lines 1, 5, and 7, and kutara and gurrong, which appear 
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in Patri-lines 6 and 8. Warner shows gawel and arndi in place of waku in 
Patri-line 1 as well as in Patri-line 3, and suggests (p. 116) that the relatives 
of Patri-line 8 are called mari, marelker, and mokul rumeru as in Patri-line 2. It 
is at precisely the points that Webb differs from Warner that the former’s 
terms appear self-reciprocal. Warner shows no self-reciprocal terms. 

Warner and Webb are in essential agreement with respect to social group- 
ings. There are two unnamed exogamous matri-moieties, which cycle through 
all eight patri-lines and bisect each of the latter in alternating generations. 
Thus Ego’s matri-moiety includes all persons of generations Py, Ps, Ego’s, 
F:, and F, in Patri-lines 2, 4, 6, and 8 and all persons of generations P3, P,, 
F,, and F;in Patri-lines 1, 3,5, and 7. There are two exogamous patri-moieties 
named Dua and Yiritcha. Ego’s patri-moiety includes all persons in Patri-lines 
2, 4, 6, and 8. There are eight named subsections, which are grouped in pairs 
to form four sections. Ego’s section includes all persons of generations P,, 
P2, Ego’s, F2, and F, in Patri-lines 2, 4, 6, and 8. Presumably, as a consequence 
of the preferred marriages discussed below, Ego’s subsection (Warner’s A1) 
will commonly be found on generations Py, Ego’s, and Fy, the other subsection 
(Warner’s A2) being found on generations Pz and Fs. Both Warner and Webb 
report the existence of more than forty local groups or “hordes.” Ego’s local 
group will normally consist of males and unmarried females of Patri-line 4 
and married females of Patri-line 3. A few other local groups will be similarly 
constituted, but most will be correspondingly associated with some one of the 
other seven patri-lines. The males of a local group with their sisters, but ex- 
cluding their wives, constitute a patri-lineage or “‘clan.’”’ In the religious sys- 
tem, several patri-lineages of the same patri-moiety are loosely affiliated with 
one another in phratries or “‘totemic unions,” called mala. 

The preferred marriage is with a MoBrDa, who is called galle. Marriage 
with FaSiDa or other women called dué is forbidden. According to Warner, 
the galle who are eligible in marriage to Ego include women of either subsection 
(Warner’s B1 and B2) in the generation and section of MoBrDa. Webb, how- 
ever, insists that marriage is not indifferently into either subsection but is 
preferably into the particular subsection which Warner designates as B2. “A 
Kaijark man should marry a Wamutjan woman who is ‘galei’ to him, and he 
will do so if one be available. If, however, he has no Wamutjan galei but there 
is a Kamandjan woman who stands in the same relation to him, he will marry 
her. This, however, as one expressed it to me, is ‘the same as though Kaijark 
stole from Bangardi.’ Such a marriage might be termed as undesirable rather 
than as wrong.” 

If such preferred marriages are regularly adhered to, patrilineal descent 
will cycle through four subsections, e.g., in Ego’s Dua moiety through War- 
ner’s subsections A1, D1, A2, D2, A1, etc., and in the Yiritcha moiety through 
Bi, C2, B2, C1, B1, etc., based on preferred marriages between Al and B2, 
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A2 and B1, C1 and D1, C2 and D2. If, however, alternative but less preferred 
marriages intervene, i.e., of Al with B1, A2 with B2, C1 with D2, or C2 with 
D1, the cycling may be short-circuited through two alternating pairs, e.g., 
Al and D2 or B1 and C1. These sequences are derived by applying War- 
ner’s subsection symbols to data previously supplied by Webb.® Elkin’ has 
reached a similar conclusion. 
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Fic. 1: The Murngin System of Kinship, Subsections, and Marriage 


Figure 1 diagrams the Murngin system as it functions ideally, i.e., when 
not upset by wrong marriages. Each circle represents a patri-line, which con- 
sists of a number of patri-lineages, i.e., of the native-born members of a num- 
ber of local groups or hordes. Semicircles represent sets of alternating genera- 
tions within each patri-line. Adjacent to them are the appropriate kinship 


6 T. T. Webb, “Tribal Organization in Eastern Arnhem Land,” Oceania, 3 (1933), p. 407. 
7A. P. Elkin, “Marriage and Descent in Arnhem Land,” Oceania, 3 (1933), pp. 413-414. 
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terms for the male members of each as they are related to an Ego in the outer 
semicircle of Patri-line 4. Matrilineal descent, indicated by curved arrows, 
unites alternate generations of all eight patri-lines, the outer ring of semicircles 
constituting Ego’s matri-moiety and the inner ring the opposite matri-moiety, 
to which both his father (bapa) and his wife (female galle) belong. Patrilineal 
descent, shown by double-pointed arrows, alternates from generation to gen- 
eration between the two matri-moieties within each patri-line. It also unites 
patri-lines into two patri-moieties, the one embracing odd-numbered and 
the other even-numbered patri-lines. Sections, denoted by letters, are formed 
by the bisection of matri-moieties and patri-moieties by each other. Thus 
from the point of view of Ego, his fellow members in Section A belong to 
both his own patri-moiety and his own matri-moiety, the members of Sec- 
tion D belong to his own patri-moiety but to the opposite matri-moiety, and 
those of Section C belong to his own matri-moiety but to the opposite patri- 
moiety, while those of Section B, from which he takes his spouse, are neither 
matrilineally nor patrilineally related to him. The two subsections of a section, 
like the sections themselves, include members of four patri-lines, but are dif- 
ferentiated by generation. Within each patri-line, consequently, patrilineal 
descent cycles through four subsections. Thus in Patri-line 4, where Ego is 
located in Subsection Al, the normal succession is as follows: 


Subsection Generation Male Relatives 

Al P, wawa 

D1 P gatu 

\2 P, marikmo 

D2 P, bapa 

\l Ego’s wawa, yukiyuko 
D1 F, gatu 

\2 F, maraitcha 

D2 F; bapa 

Al F, yukiyuko 


Matrilineal descent cycles through four subsections and all eight patri-lines, as 
shown by the curved arrows in Figure 1 for each matri-moiety. Marriages are 
indicated by crossed parallels, women marrying clockwise and men counter- 
clockwise. For a male Ego in Subsection Al the preferred wife is a woman of 
Subsection B2. For an A2 male of the same or another patri-line, of course, the 
preferred marriage is with a B1 woman. Consistent adherence to the system, 
which rarely occurs in actual fact, would have the effect of dividing the two 
matri-moieties into four semi-moieties and the two patsi-moieties into eight 
semi-semi-moieties, thereby creating the equivalent of a thirty-two class 
system. 


The occurrence of a considerable number of alternative, less preferred 
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marriages, as well as of some “wrong marriages” with inappropriate relatives 
such as Ego’s classificatory SoWi (an arndi or ‘“‘mother’’), rendered difficult the 
discovery of cycling throughout the eight patri-lines. Thus Webb writes: 


I had previously arrived at much the same conclusion as Warner’s, but having done so 
I was baffled by the fact that when I got to MoMoMoBr’s line the patrilineal sequence 
of the line completely broke down. Moreover, it resolved itself into a perpetual ex- 
tension of lines laterally with no possible hope of the cycling that I expected and my 
informants affirmed. I was being forced to the conclusion that [the kinship system] did 
not cycle when I was fortunate enough to discover a group of living persons well known 
to me whereby I ascertained that the father and son respectively of ngatiwalkur are 
not gaual, as I had been informed and as Warner states, but waku, and that the gaual 
of ngatiwalkur is gorong. I have not made any attempt as yet to determine the propor- 
tion of wrong or irregular marriages, but I know that rarely can one trace a genealogy 
for more than a couple of generations without finding things upset in this way. The cor- 
rection of this relationship put quite a different complexion on the whole thing, and 
working out now [the complete kinship chart] I find that the system cycles in eight lines 
with all lines running in correct patrilineal sequence. 


The interpretation confirmed by Webb is precisely that suspected by both 
of the present writers independently on the basis of scattering incidental 
evidence in Warner’s own volume. In his seven-line kinship chart (p. 59) 
Warner gives no indication of the marriages of the relatives at either lateral 
extreme. Clearly they cannot marry each other since they belong to the same 
patri-moiety. Conceivably they might marry persons to whom no kinship terms 
apply, but this would be distinctly un-Australian and, in addition, would 
practically require special affinal terms which are not reported. 

It seemed more probable that an eighth patri-line might exist, its men inter- 
marrying with Patri-line 7 and its women with Patri-line 1. Warner’s diagram 
of the clan well system (p. 449) seemed consistent with this interpretation 
since, in articulating the kinship and clan well systems, it shows eight positions 
of which seven are specifically occupied by the seven kinship patri-lines and 
the eighth is left unidentified. 

Furthermore, having shown the articulation of the subsections with the 
kinship system, Warner demonstrates (pp. 59, 120) the matrilineal cycling of 
the subsections through four of them in each of the two matri-moieties. It was 
not understandable, on the one hand, how a matri-moiety, having completed a 
cycle in Patri-lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, could complete its second cycle if there were 
only seven patri-lines, nor how, on the other hand, if there were eight patri- 
lines, the kinship system could fail to cycle, since it is articulated with cycling 
subsections. s 

Even more pertinent was the fact that Warner, in an ambiguous para- 
graph (pp. 115-116), apparently specifies an eighth patri-line consisting of 
mari, marelker,‘and mokul rumeru kinsmen whose women intermarry with 
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Patri-line 1. If this were true, reciprocal terminology would require a ninth 
patri-line whose men would intermarry with Patri-line 7, unless the ninth 
were the same as the eighth. In this event, however, the whole system would 
exhibit cycling rather than indefinite lateral extension. Moreover, this inter- 
pretation would make sense of Warner’s mention of an expedient “to set the 
final limits on the Murngin kinship structure” (p. 115). There can, of course, 
be no “final limits” to indefinite lateral extension, but the passage quoted is 
quite consistent with an eighth patri-line connecting the two extremes and 
thus closing a circuit of cycling. 

Inferences from inconsistencies and obscurities in Warner’s own work thus 
led to a hypothesis at variance with his formal presentation of Murngin 
kinship structure. Subsequent independent field work by Webb completely 
validated this hypothesis, which incidentally fills the unexplained hiatus in 
Warner’s clan well system and accounts for seeming conflicts in his evidence. 
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THE NAVAHO AND CHRISTIANITY 


By GLADYS A. REICHARD 


HE plight of the Navaho Indians has given rise to a thorough review of 

their position, marked by much publicity in the winter of 1947-48. One 
of the influences under discussion is the missionary effort. Although quantities 
of money have been spent by mission boards and the U. S. Government in the 
past fifteen years, the result is a situation that beggars description—the Nav- 
aho reservation over-populated; laws forbidding the people to carry on sheep- 
raising, the only economic pursuit in which they excel; no provision for the 
young, especially for the veterans who understandably feel that their interests 
have been betrayed in their absence. Very few Navaho have mastered any 
techniques of white living which they must control in order to survive either 
as individuals or as a people. Since money seems not to have helped, other 
reasons for the failure of the efforts put forth must be looked for; they may be 
found in anthropological facts. 

A few years ago a missionary astounded me by stating that he did not know 
a single Navaho who “truly understands Christianity.” I agreed with him 
and have since discussed this, a major problem, with other missionaries, who 
reluctantly admit that they know of very few true converts. This paper is 
concerned with the lack of understanding, rather than with the membership 
lists. Navaho religion draws back even the most sophisticated Navaho, other- 
wise “fully acculturated,” to be “sung over,” often secretly. 

Missions are said to have been established among the Navaho as early as 
the mid-eighteenth century, but they did not endure. Since 1891, however, a 
continuous missionizing effort has been exerted by various denominations— 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Christian Reformed, Methodist, Baptist, Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, and others.! 

Connected with the difficulties of Christianizing is the fact that, though 
circumstances have varied from reasonably good (according to Navaho, not 
our standards) to exceedingly bad, the People have held firmly to the old 
religion or, in some cases, have given up religion altogether, reasoning that if 
the old is as bad as they are told it is, what has the new to offer? There are cul- 
tural explanations why missions have failed and why even educated Navaho 
have stuck to or reverted to the faith of their fathers. They constitute a sum- 
mary of cultural resistance. The points here emphasized are not meant to go 


1G. E. E. Lindquist, The Red Man in the United States, George H. Doran Co., New York, 
1923, pp. 275-284. Though Lindquist’s report was compiled twenty-five years ago, most of the 
conditions he deplores are still as bad as, and some are much worse than, he reported—health as 
a whole has hardly improved, easier transportation has impoverished the homefolk because of 
wage squandering in towns, and has brought bootlegging right up to the mission doors as well as 
to the Navaho ceremonies; sex morals are probably about as they were. 
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into theological hair-splitting, and I try to keep the discussion on large issues 
generally agreed upon. 

For instance, there are Protestants who do not believe in eternal damna- 
tion—I have not met any of these among the missionaries to the Navaho, 
theology being mainly of the fire-and-brimstone type. Nor do I know any Nav- 
aho who conceives of Christianity with eternal punishment omitted. 

Whatever the denomination bent on conversion, the Resurrection would 
surely be agreed on as a fundamental dogma. What does it involve? A belief 
in individual immortality, in sin that must be atoned for; a belief that one 
individual, god-man, could endure the punishment for all mankind; a convic- 
tion that a man, having died, may live again and appear to his survivors. The 
last, the greatest achievement of Christianity, is positively abhorrent to Nav- 
aho psychology. 

The greatest function of any religion is to offer comfort to the individual 
embracing it. It should allay his fears, give him courage and, if he needs it, 
some hope of immortality. Navaho religion fulfills the first two of these re- 
quirements and leaves the last so abstract as to be neither a solace nor a fear. 
In the minds of my Navaho acquaintances the afterlife will take care of itself— 
they are interested in this life, this is the one they try to perfect. Christianity 
not only fails to give them comfort, it selects their one obsession, fear of the 
dead, as the knife, and turns it in the spirit’s wound. 

The Navaho have many restrictions, the most stubborn being the belief 
that contact with the dead, however remote, is the worst possible thing that 
can happen to a person. A great portion of all ceremonial procedure is directed 
to exorcising evil caused by inadvertent encounters with the dead. A few 
Navaho, in whom reason seems to transcend emotion, admit that they must 
get over this fear, yet they confess that they cannot lay it aside, and they do 
all they can to get a white man to bury their dead. Fear of the dead, the 
“ghost,” amounts to a tribal phobia; it is the most universal of all reactions. 
Christianity gives the Navaho as its divine hero a man become god because he 
is risen from the dead.” 

Another idea behind the Resurrection is the doctrine that man is conceived 
in sin for which he must be punished. Man’s eternal fate is determined by his 
earthly sins. He may atone by sacrifice, prayer and faith; he may be forgiven 
and his immortal punishment may be averted or at least alleviated. Hell is a 
place of future punishment; heaven, of bliss and reward for suffering. 

The Navaho believes that reproduction is the ultimate human and super- 
natural purpose—a man cannot therefore be conceived in sin. He believes that 
the present good universe was transformed from an evil one so that men 
could properly fit into it and enjoy it—man is therefore the greatest thing in 


2 W. W. Hill describes the Navaho reaction to Ghost Dance rumors which is consistent with 
the attitude reflected here. A merican Anthropologist, Vol. 46, pp. 523-527, 1944. 
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the universal scheme; he has no reason to abase himself because even the gods 
exist for his benefit. Instead of humiliating himself, the Navaho seeks through 
ceremonial to identify himself with deity. He cannot understand the ideals 
sought through mortification, penance or sacrifice. 

A Navaho deserves punishment in the form of ill fortune—drouth, loss of 
sheep, crops, relatives or wealth, illness—when he has disobeyed the rules. 
He sets himself straight by ritualistic correction. His gods are vengeful to call 
attention to error and ignorance. If they are properly invoked and propitiated, 
they favor the person who has got out of step. Things take a turn for the better. 
The test of wrong-doing is the way life runs; it is not concerned with life after 
death. 

Even the word sacrifice is incomprehensible to the Navaho. Because he 
believes that nothing can be gained without reciprocity he makes an offering. 
For centuries men have sought by trial and error to determine what the gods 
most desire. Offerings are fixed; often they are difficult to obtain and hence are 
tokens of effort expended, but they are made in a spirit of barter: 

“T have made your offering to you 

*“My mind restore for me.” 


After the exchange has been completed, each side, human and divine, has done 
its part, and the prayer emphasizes the necessary result: 

“Changing Woman, your child I have become 

“‘Whiteshell Woman, your grandchild I have become 

“Safely I walk 

“For me all things have been accomplished.” 

Sacrifice is “loss incurred’; Navaho offerings are ‘“‘gains established’’—the 
two cannot be synonymous. 

Related to and a part of reciprocity, which functions as effectively between 
god and god, between god and man, as between man and man, is the belief 
that there is no such thing as a gift; one does not give away that which he most 
values, though he may occasionally “give” something he can do without. The 
commodity most precious to the Navaho mind is religious lore. The sick man 
pays handsomely for ceremonials; the untutored pays the learned for informa- 
tion; the chanter with knowledge pays for equipment symbolizing super- 
natural power; his family makes true sacrifices to help him correct or increase 
his learning. According to Navaho reasoning, giving without expectation of 
return is inane. How then, without a major change in thinking and practice, 
can the idea of Christian charity be so comprehended as to include the sacrifice 
on the cross? Paradoxical as it may seem, it is even likely that missionary de- 
votion and donations have retarded, rather than advanced, the Christian cause. 

Navaho and Christian tenets on the afterlife are antithetical. In this 
life the Navaho is an individualist, a person who, directly through his own 
knowledge or indirectly through the power of the medicine man who acts for 
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him, may control the cosmos. As soon as he dies, however, he loses his individu- 
ality—that which is good in him becomes amalgamated with the great concept 
of universal harmony; that which was bad, earthly, fleshly is his ‘dead part,”’ 
his “ghost.’’ Nothing anyone can do in this life can change this maleficent part 
of man. Inevitable, it must be avoided. Man’s claim to immortality is in the 
wealth of his progeny and in the remembrance of his good character and deeds, 
frequently spoken of by his survivors. 

The principles of Navaho religion so far outlined would account for resist- 
ance, but there are others. If there is a vast gulf between action, reward and 
punishment, there is also great incompatibility between the ethical codes. 
Primary is the belief that ideals must be manifested in practice; none is theo- 
retical. Foremost in the practical scheme are cooperation and reciprocity. If 
you give, you also receive. Although your receipts may be delayed, your credit 
in goodwill is a comforting backlog of security. 

Perhaps when the work on American Indian ethics is written, it will be 
necessary to dissociate food and sustenance from wealth subject to barter, and 
perhaps kinship will have to be substituted for material exchange, since rela- 
tives may pay in service and kindness rather than in materials. Whatever the 
classification, the Navaho deplores refusal to share food—it is the greatest sin, 
the offense that reduces a person to the lowest rung of the ladder in the eyes 
of his fellowmen. 

During the winter of 1932-33 I saw three apparently respectable persons 
collapse on the street in the more complaisant residential districts of New York 
City. Subsequent newspaper notices reported the deaths as due to starvation. 
The next summer, to emphasize the severity of the depression, I mentioned 
these cases to my friend, Marie. Indignantly she asked, “But there were 
people who had food, weren’t there?” And throughout the summer, trying to 
comprehend the circumstance, she repeatedly reverted to our talk, “I can’t 
see why those women died, if there were people who had enough to eat.”” When 
this question can be answered satisfactorily more souls will be saved. 

Christian missionaries of all denominations in all world quarters have al- 
ways been preoccupied with the sexual life of natives, most often mistaking 
marriage and family organization for sex and morals. Consequently as a first 
cause they (with the possible exception of the Mormons) have assailed polyg- 
amy. 

The Navaho were by tradition polygynous; they approved the custom of a 
man’s having several wives. The very fact of marriage is a contract conducive 
to social stability, an acknowledgment of responsibility. If, then, a man takes 
a wife’s sister, niece, or daughter by a previous marriage as a second or subse- 
quent spouse, he proves his economic success, increases his sense of obligation, 
and enhances his position through his many offspring—these are traits ethi- 
cally approved and encouraged. 

The Church denounces them. It does not recommend the gradual liquida- 
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tion of extra wives in the future, but by fiat bids a man at once forswear his 
marital bonds to all but one wife. If he obeys, he may also cast off a number of 
his children as well. What must be the attitude of the large number of indi- 
viduals so cast aside? Is it reasonable to expect that they should rush into the 
Church’s arms, even if there were no more than an economic consideration? 

What happened, of course, was that polygyny went underground. It be- 
came dishonesty of a kind repugnant to the Navaho, and replaced pride in 
family and forthrightness. The surplus women and children were supported by 
a conscientious man who lawfully ceased to be husband and father. But, since 
one was not allowed the privileges of spouse and parent, the step toward ir- 
responsibility was a short one, often taken. A man could not be legal and re- 
spected whatever he did—he concluded that he might as well do as he pleased. 

Insistence on individualism enters into another phase of conversion. Nav- 
aho religion is authoritarian only to a degree—if you know more, you have 
more power. Never does a chanter because of his learning abrogate his right to 
question, to reason and to arrive at his own conclusions. It is true that his 
decisions are most often in agreement with traditional assumptions, but the 
thinker may deviate if his logic so dictates. In orthodox Christianity the rules 
are fixed; questioning is out of order; yet in practice the Navaho sees little 
correspondence between action and dogma. He frequently says, tritely enough, 
“The Christians practice their religion on Sundays; ours helps us all the time.” 

Wherever he turns, the Navaho meets with bigotry—this too is opposed 
to his own attitude. Proselytism is not so much offensive as incomprehensible 
to him. Believing that his way of life is invaluable and right, he thinks it 
should not be dissipated by ‘‘taking it out of the tribe.”” He would not try to 
convert a neighboring Indian or a white man to his religion; he cannot under- 
stand why anyone should try to persuade him to abandon his birthright. Nor 
can he see why anyone should be willing to give away that which he has 
gained only by great exertion. His reasonable conclusion is, “Of course your 
religion is good for you, ours for us. Why should either of us change?” With 
this rhetorical question he gontinues orhis way without even curiosity about 
a strange religion from which he is not,allowed to select. 

Sectarianism has been a major stumbling block to conversion, as the mis- 
sionaries are slowly, but so far only theoretically, realizing. Quite reasonably 
again the Indians argue, “These people don’t really know what their religion 
is. The Catholics tell us not to go to Protestant churches; the Protestants say 
they are right, the Catholics are wrong. Why don’t they agree about what they 
teach us? We agree about our religion, so we may as well stick to it.” 

Navaho words that most nearly approach the concept of “love” are based 
on a verb-stem meaning “trust.” In congruence with the universal preservation 
of harmony is the interpretation that love and trust involve the elimination 
of social friction—love and trust are therefore the same. 

All the ideas so far mentioned are of major importance, but an apparently 
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insignificant custom may block the way to the adoption of a new course. One 
of these is an attitude, the demands of reverence made by the Church. The 
Navaho religion is primarily enjoyable; there are but few times when solem- 
nity is required. A chanter or his patient may concentrate best if there is no 
distraction during the recitation of a prayer, but silence is rarely enjoined 
because the gods demand it. Ceremonial preparation and procedure include 
good talk, joking, cheerful intercourse and feasting. The Navaho of my ac- 
quaintance know few Christians who enjoy their religion—pleasure seems to 
them a sin. The new religion stresses a long face, suffering, the dead and death, 
the fear of eternal damnation. Smoking tobacco is a Navaho means of com- 
munication with his gods; to the missionary it is forbidden because it is wicked. 
Christmas parties and the few other sanctioned celebrations which include food 
and “handouts” are set down as customs und, since they afford good cheer, 
little connection is made between them and religion. 

The most serious problem that now confronts missionary and medicine 
man alike is whether either is disposed to make the least compromise. Since 
the native wants only the material and not the spiritual part of “‘civilization,” 
any compromise must be made in the direction from “civilized’”’ to native; 
it cannot be expected to be in reverse. It seems hardly fair to ask the Navaho 
to substitute penance, self-abasengent, celibacy, sin and eternal punishment for 
his respect for man’s dignity, even his stake in divine identity. He has not seen 
fit to lay aside his belief that reproduction is a fundamental law of the universe 
because it involves sex, to so minimize the dogma as to make it subversive. 
Since the Navaho is preoccupied with life, intolerant of death, he must con- 
sider it a bad bargain to give up the possibility of the mortal eradication of 
error, his idea of sin, for the remote and to him unproved possibility of a life 
after death. His dogma makes him as sure of the “‘good life’ as the Christian 
is of the “‘good death.”’ 

Possibly Navaho ethical ideals—cooperation, sharing, reciprocity, toler- 
ance—could serve as a bridgehead for teaching those phases of our culture 
these “primitives” most need and want. The adoption of such a compromise 
would involve an about face in the usual procedure—practice would have to 
precede preaching, example would come before theory. The white man, instead 
of ordering, would suggest, counsel and advise, he would employ his energy and 
facilities, now vitiated by force, to make the Navaho understand while adopt- 
ing cultural gifts which, without understanding, are becoming lethal. Such a 
technique would succeed best by emphasizing first the obvious behavior that 
could be interpreted as goodwill, as give and take, behavior quite easy for the 
Navaho to understand since it is the basis of his own system of life. 


BARNARD COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AFRICAN EXPEDITION: II, 
SUDAN AND KENYA 
By HENRY FIELD 


PON conclusion of the work in the Faiyum and Sinai,! the members? 
of the Expedition reassembled in Wadi Halfa to cross the Sudan. Brief 
halts were also made at Abu Hamed and in Khartoum. 

Wadi Halfa—(a) Upon arrival we were invited by Oliver H. Myers of 
Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum, to examine the rock drawings discovered 
recently at Abka, ten miles due south of Wadi Halfa. On basalt boulders over 
a wide area Myers has excavated and recorded about forty groups of rock 
drawings.* Remains of all periods from Neolithic to Christian were found. It 
is hoped that dates can be assigned to the latter by the correlation of pottery, 
stone implements and rock drawings. Valuable information was also obtained 
on the fluctuations of the Nile level during various periods. Harley F. Cope 
took an excellent series of photographs of these rock drawings; a set of prints 
was given to Mr. Myers. 

(b) Since Mr. Eric Penn, District Commissioner, stated that no anthropo- 
metric data‘ had been recorded on the Nubians in the Wadi Halfa area, with 
the cooperation of Mr. Myers I measured twenty-seven men in Abka; Keith 
Marker acted as recorder and photographer. We also recorded some words 
and phrases in Nubian. 

According to Sheikh Ahmed Mohammed Khalil the people of Abka, num- 
bering 1,300, are Nuba, who are related distantly to the dwellers in the Nubian 
Mountains far to the southwest of Khartoum. They speak their own language 
as well as the local lingua franca, Arabic. The Nuba range from Korusco, south 

1 See “The University of California African Expedition: I, Egypt,” in American Anthro polo- 
gist, 1948, Vol. 50, No. 3, Pt. 1, pp. 479-493. To complement this report on the work of the Expe- 
dition up to April 13, 1948, a summary of anthropological research in East Africa during 1947- 
1948, together with notes on some museum exhibitions and collections, have been incorporated. 

? William B. Terry, organizer; Mrs. Terry, business manager; Captain Grammar G. Edwards 
USMC, chief of transportation; Charles D. Evans USMCR, motion picture photographer; 
Walter Thompson and Keith Marker, general assistants; Commander Julius M. Amberson 
USNR; Commander Trenton K. Ruebush USNR; Harley F. Cope, Jr., Photographer’s Mate 
USN; Deaner Lawless, Pharmacist’s Mate USN; Dr. Harry F. Hoogstraal, mammalogist, 
Chicago Natural History Museum; and Dr. Ernst Schwartz, technical adviser. The last six be- 
longed to the Medical Unit supplied by the U. S. Navy for research in tropical medicine. Trans- 


portation was supplied by six trucks and two jeeps. The equipment included a mobile photographic 
van and large medical supplies with a portable X-ray and parasitological field laboratory. 

3 See account in the Times, March 31, 1948, London. 

4 During 1947 Professor Mohammed Mitwally of Farouk I University, Alexandria, measured 
a series in the Dongola reach of the Nile, about 200 miles south of Wadi Halfa. During April he 
joined the University of California African Expedition and recorded anthropometric data in 
Kenya and Zanzibar. See footnote 38. 
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of Shellal, to Abu Fatneh. They own camels, donkeys, cattle and sheep. The 
tribal mark (Ar. wasm) is a Y branded on the right cheek with a single bar on 
the right thigh. They do not practice tattooing. Cauterization (Ar. chawi or 
kawi) is used to relieve a localized pain as in Iraq. Many Nuba have cuts or 
scarification scars (N. fisada) on the cheeks or temples. 

(c) Just south of Wadi Halfa on an island in the Nile live the “Magyar- 
narti,”” Magyars from Hungary. The Nuba stated categorically that they can 
be recognized easily both by appearance and, naturally, by their language. 
Time did not permit a visit to this interesting colony. 

Wadi Halfa to Abu Hamed—The track follows the railroad across the 
Nubian Desert. Halts were made at various points to search for worked flint 
or quartz implements or pottery. The following surface sites were found: 

(a) Three miles north of Station 2 and about eight miles west, below a low 
range of black, crystalline rock, weathered and split, a small white quartz 
handax and a few flakes were found. In the broad wadi bed two sherds, one 
incised, were collected. A large gray fragment of ostrich egg lay flush with the 
sand. Upon the return trip a heavy stone pounder was seen alone on the sur- 
face. 

(b) Three miles northeast of Station 2 stand two flat-topped hills rising 
about 125 ft. above plain level; on the summit of the southernmost are three 
graves with upright stone markers and a few sherds nearby. On the top of each 
hill some flaked quartz and rhyolite flakes were obtained. Several ostrich egg 
fragments lay on the northwestern slope. 

Abu Hamed—During the five-day halt I recorded anthropometric data on 
thirty-eight Rubatab® tribesmen. On Gezirat el-Mograt, the large island op- 
posite Abu Hamed: 

(a) We were led to a ruined semicircular building some 500 paces inland. 
According to P.L. Shinnie this was a late Christian building, destroyed in part 
by recent brick thieves. 

(b) Many pottery fragments lay on a gravel bank above and west of the 
ruined building. 

(c) Continuing westward for several hundred paces across low gravel- 
strewn hills intersected with small wadis, we collected some flint nuclei, chop- 
pers, scrapers and flakes. One red rhyolite carinate scraper was found in the 
stream bed. 

(d) About thirty miles due south of Abu Hamed and eight miles southeast 
of Jebel Hasari rises Hagar el-Mirwa (“The Quartz Rock’’) some forty feet 
high and one hundred feet in length. This forms a bold landmark in the sandy 
wilderness. On the northeast face of this gray-white rock the life-size figure 


of an Egyptian god, a horned bull and an inscription in hieroglyphs are faintly 


5 Cf. Crowfoot, 1918; Huddleston, 1918; Lorimer, 1936; and U [dal, N.R.|, 1918. 
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visible. According to Shinnie this is a nineteenth dynasty inscription® of Seti 
I, the most southerly ancient Egyptian text yet discovered. On the plain to 
the south some graves were recorded. Around this great rock, and especially 
facing south, choppers, scrapers and flakes of various hard materials (only 
one being of quartz) were collected, together with three quartz pounders, show- 
ing considerable wear. 

(e) About 2.5 miles slightly south of west of Hagar el- Mirwa our Rubatabi 
guide led us to a large ruined site, referred to on the map and locally as El 
Koneisa (‘‘The Church”). Here thousands of sherds covered the continuous 
low mounds. We also collected many quartz pounders and a few fragmentary 
querns. The newly appointed Commissioner for Archeology, Peter L. Shinnie, 
who identified the pottery as third-fourth century Merditic, deduced that this 
was no Christian church. The outer wall was of irregular outline with maxi- 
mum dimensions of approximately 150X100 meters. The raised structure, now 
but rubble, in the northeast corner may have served as a watch-tower. Exca- 
vation would probably yield but little of significance except the ground plan. 

Abu Hamed to Khartoum—(a) Forty-five miles south of Abu Hamed be- 
yond Jebel Hasari, around a rocky outcrop visible for several miles, some 
quartz stone pounders as well as flint, quartz and rhyolite flakes were found 
together with one fragmentary sherd. 

(b) Near Wadi Selim, north of Atbara, a quartz pounder, several green- 
stone choppers, scrapers and flakes and one double-ended carinate scraper 
were collected. 

(c) Five surface stations between Atbara and Khartoum. 

(d) During a brief stop at Merde,’ we took some photographs and collected 
a series of sherds. 

Omdurman—(a) In the company of Peter Shinnie I visited* the well- 
known Paleolithic site of Khor Abu Anga discovered by former Commissioner 
A. J. Arkell. 

(b) Fifteen miles north on the road to Wadi Saidna Mr. and Mrs. Shinnie, 
Ibrahim and I found a Neolithic “‘gouge-culture’’® station with one small 
gouge showing traces of polishing, rubbing stones, pounders, and sherds with 
many types of incised designs. These objects occurred within an area of five 
acres north of Kereri village just off the main road toward the Nile. 


6 Copied recently by A. J. Arkell and to be published by him in London. 

7 Not to be confused with Merowe (Napata) on the bend of the Nile. Garstang, who excavated 
here from 1909 to 1914, found the Temple of Amun, the baths and Temple of Aspert (circa 
590 B.c.) and the Temple of the Sun mentioned by Herodotus. Reisner (1920-1925) excavated 
a cemetery of brick pyramids used about 355-300 B.c. 

8 Three coup-de-poings, one 7.0 in. long, were found on the surface. In Khartoum Museum 
collections there are about 3,000 handaxes from this site, including some from in situ. Arkell is now 
preparing the report for publication. ® So designated by A. J. Arkell. 
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Khartoum—(a) The Museum, which is housed in an old private house 
beside the Nile, contains two small exhibition’® rooms and the offices. A large 
galvanized iron shed contains the study collections. The Flinders Petrie Library 
and the zoological collections are in adjacent buildings. 

(b) Archeology in the Sudan, 1947—1948"—The following notes were pre- 
pared by Peter L. Shinnie, Commissioner for Archeology: 


1. H. W. Fairman on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Society excavated at Amara 
West, near Abri, in Wadi Halfa District. The site, which was previously worked before 
World War IT, consists of a town of the nineteenth dynasty and a temple of Rameses 
II. The temple was excavated during 1938-1939, and this season’s work was concen- 
trated on the town. The finds were very few, but valuable information on the buildings 
and plan of Egyptian towns was obtained. 

2. O. H. Myers on behalf of Gordon Memorial College excavated and recorded 
rock drawings at Abka, just south of Wadi Halfa (see above). 

3. The Antiquities Service carried out repair and conservation work on the Pyra- 
mids at Merde in Shendi District, and at the New Kingdom temple at Buhen near 
Wadi Halfa. 

4. There has been considerable change in the arrangement of the Khartoum Mu- 
seum collections. The room in Gordon Memorial College, which used to house the Antiq- 
uities exhibit, has been vacated as it was required by the College. The ethnological 
collections, previously in the private house known as the Khartoum Museum, are in 
storage. In the meantime, the Museum remains closed to the public, although the 
collections are available for students. 


10 In flat-topped cases are the following: (a) River Atbara flake tools with wide angle at bulb 
of percussion, type Clactonian; (b) Khor Hudi, Atbara River, 3 coup-de-poings; (c) Sai Island, 
Wadi Halfa District, one handax; (d) Pre-Chellean pebble industry from Nuri near Merowe 
(Napata); (e) Khor Abu Anga, Omdurman I (Chelleo-Acheulian), excellent flint handaxes flaked 
marginally (Nos. 4319/1 and 4140), Late Acheulian; (f) Khor Abu Anga, Omdurman II, Late 
Acheulian with one 6”X1” lanceolate point (No. 4563); (g) primitive “Levallois” (prepared plat- 
form technique, No. 3839) from Tangasi, Merowe District, when the Nile was 100 ft. higher than 
now; (h) hybrid Acheulo-Levalloisian (handaxes with prepared platform techniques, No. 4731) 
from the desert eleven miles north of Abri, Wadi Halfa District, on a disused channel of the Nile, 
suggesting a different climate and a major alteration in the river’s course; (i) hybrid culture from 
Sai Island, Wadi Halfa District, quartzite handaxes (No. 2840); (j) thin Levalloisian ovoid (No. 
5163) from Faras West near Egyptian frontier; (k) hybrid “Acheulo-Levalloisian” from Wadi 
Halfa (Nos. 3707, 3744); (1) “Levalloisian’”’ (prepared on platform technique) from west bank of 
Nile opposite Wadi Halfa (No. 5014); (m) developed “Levalloisian” from Abu Tabari about 300 
miles west of Atbara, now desert; (m) Late Levalloisian (? Sebilian) tools and a core (No. 5238) 
found on the Sikkal el-Maheila between Kareima and Dongola; and (0) four Upper Paleolithic 
lunates, two backed blades and scrapers from edge of a disused channel of the Nile at Amara West, 
Wadi Halfa District. For other sites see Arkell, 1945, p. 9; 1946, pp. 9-10; and 1947a, p. 10. Among 
other exhibits are: a wall case containing ethnological specimens mainly from the Nuba Moun- 
tains, including quartz flakes (No. 1495) from Heiban; these are still used both for cicatrizing 
themselves and for cutting up meat. 

4 For earlier reports see Arkell, 1940, 1945a, 1945b, 1946 and 1947a; and Addison, 1934. 
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5. A. J. Arkell, the Commissioner for Archaeology and Anthropology, retired in 
March. After his departure P. L. Shinnie acted in his place. 


(c) Physical Anthropology—At Umm Disa, eight miles south of Khar- 
toum near El Rahawat, thirty-eight men of the Gumueya (Gumuia) tribe were 
measured, observed and photographed with the assistance” of Paramount 
Sheikh Mohammed el-Mek. This semi-nomadic tribe is the largest in the Khar- 
toum area. Considerable Negroid blood is present. 

KENYA 

Since my time was limited, I flew from Khartoum to Nairobi to spend 
three weeks in Kenya Colony. 

Prehistory—With Dr. and Mrs. L. S. B. Leakey as guides I had the privil- 
ege of visiting: (a) one of the ancient obsidian mines in Njorowa Gorge (‘‘Hell’s 
Gate’’), two miles south of Lake Naivasha; and (b) a rock-shelter at the rail- 
road crossing three miles from Naivasha toward Nairobi where during 1940 
Mary Leakey found 75,000 obsidian tools and a female Aurignacian skeleton. 
Dr. Leakey also showed me Olorgesailie, where literally thousands of handaxes 
lie on the surface, for this has been made into a “‘Museum-on-the-Spot”’—an 
excellent idea. We also visited Olduvai Gorge in Tanganyika. 

At Selengei and Mashuru, about fifty miles south of Kajiado in the Masai 
Reserve, I found a few quartz and flint flakes of indeterminate date. 

Above the main water-hole at Selengei five graves" covered with small 
boulders were found. The local Masai stated that these were pre- Masai burials. 

Coryndon Museum“—The subjects represented are Anthropology, Botany, 
Geology and Zoology. 

The excellent exhibit of Stone Age cultures is arranged chronologically, 
and a small case of comparative materials from Western Europe stands at 
the entrance to the gallery. 

The exhibits are then arranged chronologically from Lower Paleolithic to 
Neolithic with casts of the corresponding skulls in wall cases and some human” 
remains and fauna across the aisle. 


2 Approval was obtained from the Civil Secretary, Sir James Robertson and the District 
Commissioner, Khartoum. Mr. B. A. Lewis in the Secretariat made all the arrangements. 

3 Mr. Oldfield, quoted in the Annual Report of the District Commissioner for 1935, reported 
that “Mr. Anderson, prospecting in the Bissil area in July, upon removing a stone tumulus of 
which there are many, found human bones therein. They were in a very friable condition.” 

4 An outgrowth of the East African and Uganda Natural History Society founded in 1909. 
Twenty years later the present building was erected as a memorial to Sir Robert Coryndon, Gover- 
nor of Kenya, who had shown a keen interest in all branches of natural history. During 1939 the 
Government passed an Ordinance setting up a Board of Museum’s Trustees of Kenya. The small 
library of the Natural History Society is now housed in the Museum. 

6 The original Proconsul mandible is on exhibition here. 
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The following sequence has been maintained: 


1. Kafuan culture represented by chipped pebbles from Yala Alego collected during 
April, 1936. 

2. Typical series of handaxes and cleavers from Oldoway Gorge ranging from Pre 
Chellean, Chellean I-V, and Acheulean I-VI. 

3. The Fauresmith and developed Sangoan “mixed cultures’ result from the con 
tact of the handax makers with those using the Levallois flake cultures. 

4. Pseudo-Stillbay, attributed to the decline of the Kamasian Pluvial from sites 
on Cartwright’s Farm, Kinangop. 

5. Developed Levalloisian, probably early Gamblian, from Mombasa. Rickman 
collection. 

6. Cores and flakes of the Kombewa culture. Owen collection. 

7. Proto-Stillbay, upper Gamblian Pluvial, from Malewa Gorge, Naivasha; Red 
Hillock, Elmenteita; Kabete; and Nanyuki. Mainly obsidian. 

8. Kenya Stillbay, upper Gamblian Pluvial, from Malewa Gorge, Naivasha, El 
menteita Pit No. 2, Kabete, Kiambu and Njoro. Obsidian 

9. Final Kenya Stillbay, decline of Gamblian Pluvial, from Deighton’s Cliff, 
Elmenteita. Obsidian. 

10. Three pottery vessels found under conditions suggesting association with the 
Stillbay culture. Obsidian. 

11. Upper Kenya Aurignacian, Phase “‘A,’”’ Upper Gamblian Pluvial, from middle 
and upper beds at Malewa Gorge, Naivasha. Contemporary with Proto-Stillbay. Obsi 
dian. 

12. Same as No. 11 except Phase “B.’’ Contemporary with Kenya Stillbay. Obsi- 
dian. 

13. Upper Kenya Aurignacian, Phase ““C,” Upper Gamblian Pluvial from William’s 
Farm site at foot of Kikuyu escarpment. Contemporary with Final Kenya Stillbay. 
Obsidian. 

14. Upper Kenya Aurignacian, Phase “‘A,’’ Upper Gamblian Pluvial from Gamble’s 
Cave No. 2, Elmenteita. Note bone awls, ocher, pottery and beads; otherwise obsidian 

15. Same except Phase “B.”’ Also grindstones for red ocher. 

16. Elmenteitan, Makalian wet phase, from Gamble’s Cave No. 2 and Bromhead’s 
site, Elmenteita. Note the advanced pottery and the method of hafting the lunates as 
arrow barbs. 

17. Kenya Wilton “A,” decline of Makalian wet phase, from Long’s Drift, Elme 
teita. These people lived on the open plains near streams 

18. Wilton “B” culture. Tools anc potsherds. This group lived in caves and rock 
shelters. 

19. A derived Aurignacian industry from the Naivasha railway rock-shelter. 

20. Neolithic. Hyrax Hill Burial Ground, Nakuru. Pottery and obsidian. Flexed 
burials. 

21. Gumban “A,” Makalian-Nakuran dry phase, from the Makalia burial site and 
Stable’s Drift, Elmenteita. The internal scoring of the pottery is typical of this culture 

22. Njoro River shelter series. 
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The study collections contain large series from Olduvai, Olorgesailie, El- 
menteita, Naivasha and many other localities in Kenya. These are the basic 
collections made since 1925 by Dr. Leakey and during later years by Mary 
Leakey. 

There are also several drawers of Stone Age material from British Somali- 
land and Ethiopia, which lie on the line of migration between the great hand- 
ax center in East Africa and Southwestern Asia. For this reason I made the 
following notes: 


1. British Somaliland"*: (a) Acheulian and Levalloisian from Upper Sheikh col- 
lected April 21, 1942 by Dr. J. C. Trevor of Cambridge University and Dr. Duncan 
McInnes of the Coryndon Museum. These milk-colored handaxes'? with delicate re- 
touches are very similar to those found during December, 1947, by the University of 
California African Expedition at Ar Rawafi in northeastern Sinai. (b) Flake culture 
from Damero and surface sites. These are similar to flints from many localities east of 
the Amman-Maan Railway in Trans-Jordan and to a fine series from the Rutba area 
obtained by Field Museum North Arabian Desert Expeditions, 1925-1928 and 1934. 
(c) A surface series found on the high plateau by H. W. Seton-Kerr during fourteen 
expeditions. 

2. Ethiopia.—Colonel F. Moysey obtained typologically Paleolithic specimens from: 
(a) Surface north of Addis Ababa Airport where obsidian thumbnail scrapers, lunates, 
blades, points and scrapers were found; (b) Nine surface sites between Debra Tabor 
and Dessie; (c) Five sites near Dessie; and (d) Three sites between Dessie and Eritrea 
on road to Assab. 

In addition, he excavated a rock-shelter (15 ft. long with maximum width 8 ft.) 
at Gorgora'® on the northern shore of Lake Tana, which has receded and there are now 
many miles of flat plain. The rock-shelter, which stands midway up a 300 ft. hill, is 
accessible only from one side and then only after a steep climb. 


PREHISTORIC RESEARCH DURING 1947-1948 
1. From July to November, 1947, members of the Coryndon Museum 
Staff!® undertook field collecting on Rusinga Island in Lake Victoria with funds 
provided by the Royal Society, London. The material found included: 64 
specimens of Miocene hominoidea; 1,595 other mammalian fossils; 158 non- 
mammalian vertebrates; 943 invertebrates; and 194 paleobotanical specimens. 


6 These collections should be compared to the series from the Hadhramaut obtained by Miss 
Gertrude Caton-Thompson, whose report is now in preparation at Cambridge University. 

‘7 During 1928 I found a similar series near Dera’a in southern Syria while leader of the Second 
Field Museum North Arabian Desert Expedition. Handaxes of this type and patina also occur in 
central and southwestern Palestine. 

18 Located 10° 15’ North and 37° 20’ East. See F. Moysey, 1943. 

‘9 The work is divided as follows: L. S. B. Leakey, Paleolithic; Mary Leakey, Neolithic; 
and Duncan McInnes, Paleontologist. This section has been compiled with the assistance of Dr, 
Leakey as background material. 
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The hominoid material, now totalling 172 specimens,” is being studied by 
Professor Le Gros Clark at Oxford. 

2. Dr. and Mrs. Leakey carried out further examination of Gedi* and 
other coastal ruins. 


1948 


1. Following an invitation from the Companhia Diamantes, Dr. and Mrs. 
Leakey made a reconnaissance survey during January of Paleolithic sites in 
Angola under the guidance of Mr. J. Janmart,” Chief of the Prospecting Serv- 
ice, who since 1940 has located a large number of Stone Age sites, some with 
good stratigraphical sequence. Janmart has published a preliminary report.” 
The following notes have been excerpted from the observations™ by Dr. and 
Mrs. Leakey. 


The culture sequence includes: the Kafuan® primitive pebble tools, especially in 
Lunda Province; the Oldowan* from the 10-meter terrace also in Lunda Province; 
the early stages of the Chelles-Acheul culture from the Cataila and Catongula gravels 
of the 10-meter terrace; the later or Acheulean stages of the Chelles-Acheul culture 
represented best by a handax found by Leakey in situ at Camafufo mine on the old 
Miocene gravels below a thick deposit of Kalahari sand; the Proto-Sangoan resembling 
closely assemblages from Uganda and Kenya; the Lower Sangoan collected in situ at 
Camafufo mine; the Middle Sangoan from Catongula; the Upper Sangoan from the 
4-meter terrace at Luxilo I mine and from Mabalabala, the latter collected by Mr. 
Redinha during 1942; the Final Sangoan from Mucoquesse; the Lupemban?’ from 
Iondi; and post-Lupemban cultures. Leakey observes in his summary that in north- 
eastern Angola occur a series of evolutionary stages of the Sangoan** culture and that 


20 Wendell Phillips, leader of the University of California African Expedition, reported in the 
London Times, April 21, 1948, that Dr. Basil Cooke and Dr. Robert Denison discovered the right 
side of the mandible of a young ape and two upper teeth of another individual near Lodwar in 
Turkana Province of northern Kenya. They were found in association with primitive crocodiles, 
elephants, pigs, and rodents and one fossil turtle (7 <4 ft.). 

21 According to Rodwell, 1947, Gedi was abandoned by the Persians during the sixteenth cen 
tury, having been built by them from 1000 to 1350 a.p. Present excavations will determine the 
stratigraphical sequence and probably some fixed dates. 

22 Appointed delegate to the First Pan-African Congress on Prehistory held in Nairobi during 
the spring of 1947. 

23 See Janmart, 1946; and Leakey, 1943b. 

%4 See Leakey, 1948. Throughout this section the new terminology for Stone Age cultures 
accepted at the Pan-African Congress will be used. 

*5 The earliest and very crude pure pebble culture. 

°° The more developed stage immediately preceding the Chelles-Acheul culture. 

27 From the type station of Lupemba in the Belgian Congo adjacent to northeastern Angola. 
This term, which covers a late phase of the old Tumbian, is defined as starting at the point where 
entirely new cultural elements, such as backed blades, tanged points, lunates, and tranchet arrow- 
heads, appeared together with the earlier elements such as picks and lance-heads. 

*8 This culture, named by E. J. Wayland from the type locality at Sango Bay in Uganda, in- 
cludes former Tumbian in Kenya and Kalinian and Djockocian in the Congo. 
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at least in its earlier phases this is associated with dry Interpluvial conditions. Thus, 
the Sangoan extends from Angola across the southern Congo and into Uganda and 
western Kenya, where it occurs only around Lake Victoria and in the Kericho-Sotik 
area. This band now possesses a markedly higher rainfall and more big rivers than 
many other parts of Africa. In addition, the earlier stages of the Sangoan in Angola, 
the Congo, and East Africa coincide with the period of the most severe Interpluvial, 
which followed the end of the Middle Pleistocene after the Kanjeran?*—“‘Upper Ka- 
masian”—Pluvial and before the Gamblian. The birth of the new culture, having its 
origin in the Chelles-Acheul*® culture, may well have resulted from ecological condi- 
tions, especially the retreat of the game into this area. Further extensive work in Angola 
is indicated. 


2. Dr. and Mrs. Leakey will excavate the Neolithic cemetery at Kijabe 
just off the Nairobi-Naivasha road. Several rock-covered graves have been 
eroded by flash floods; it is, therefore, necessary to salvage the skeletons before 
further damage is done. 

3. Mrs. Leakey will excavate a Late Neolithic opal mine in the Molo area 
in order to determine mining methods and in particular the technique of 
bead-making at present unknown. 

4. Leakey will search for additional Miocene apes* on Rusinga Island in 
Lake Victoria or near Loperot, southwest of Lake Rudolf. Since no calvaria 
have been found on Rusinga, Leakey believes that contemporary fauna de- 
stroyed them. For this reason he hopes that more complete skeletons will be 
found in the Rudolf area. 

5. Leakey will continue excavations at Olorgesalie. 

6. A ““Museum-on-the-Spot’’ will be opened at Kariandusi. 

7. J. Kirkman, financed for three years by the Trustees of the National 
Parks, will excavate Gedi and other coastal ruins. Gedi has at least three 
stratified deposits, the most recent being Arab circa a.p. 1600. Cleaning the 
thick vegetation and restoring some of the buildings will be the principal ob- 
jectives in addition to determining the stratigraphical sequence by means of 
trial trenches. 


2° The terms Kanjeran, Kamasian, Gamblian, Makalian and Nakuran are now used outside 
of East Africa to describe respectively the early, middle and upper divisions of the Pleistocene 
and the two Epi-Pleistocene stages. 

% This name is now given to the handax culture, replacing Chellean, Abbevillian, Clacto- 
Abbevillian, Acheulean, Stellenbosch, etc. 

| See McInnes, 1943, especially Bibliography; and Leakey, 1943a. Leakey reported in 
October the discovery on Rusinga of a partially complete Miocene ape skeleton, now being 
studied by Le gros Clark at Oxford. 


® Similar open-air museums are planned for Gamble’s Cave and the Neolithic cemetery at 


Kijabe. 
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OTHER RESEARCH IN EAST AFRICA 
Kenya* 


1. H. FE. Lambert, Senior District Commissioner, is making a study of the land- 
tenure problems of the Kikuyu. 

2. Dr. and Mrs. U. P. Mayer are writing up their report on the Kisii, south Ka- 
virondo. 
3. A. D. Waligovski is completing his report on the Luo, Kavirondo. 
4. Dr. Peristiani is preparing for publication his study of the Suk and Kipsigis. 
5. Mr. Huntingford has made a study of the Nandi. 
6. Dr. Gulliver plans to study the Boran at Marsabit. 
7. Dr. A. H. J. Prinz will study the Teita. 


Tanganyika™ 


1. Dr. and Mrs. Leakey will revisit and copy Upper Aurignacian and later cave 
paintings in Cheke area. 

2. Dr. Koritschoener, Government social anthropologist, will record observations 
near Arusha. 
3. Mr. F. de Z. Hall, Government official, is compiling some sociological notes. 

4. Mr. H. A. Fosbrooke is continuing to collect sociological data on the Masai and 
Basonjo. 


U ganda 


1. Little work is planned in prehistory during 1948. E. J. Wayland has moved to 
Bechuanaland where he is Government Geologist. T. P. O’Brien is now working on race 
relations. 

2. Social anthropology, including musicology, is being studied at Makerere College, 
Kampala. 

PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Since the time at my disposal was extremely limited, I requested permis- 
sion to record anthropometric data on the Masai*® or Kikuyu, who live near 
Nairobi. The invitation to study the Suk in Turkana Province was refused be- 
cause of the distance to the Lake Rudolf area. 

The Masai, who at one time ranged over all the open grasslands of East 

3 From data supplied by Mr. P. Wyn Harris, Chief Native Commissioner. These studies (Nos 
1-6) are mainly sociological. Reports on work in Kenya now in press include: (a) Excavations at 
Njoro by Mary Leakey with a study of twenty-seven fragmentary skeletons (ten skulls in good 
condition) by L. S. B. Leakey; and (b) a study of “‘dimple-based” pottery by Mary Leakey. 

*% Leakey’s monograph on Olduvai is going to press in the near future, but will probably not 
appear until 1950. 

% This project was encouraged by Sir Philip Mitchell, Governor of Kenya, Mr. P. Wyn 
Harris, Chief Native Commissioner, Mr. Eric Sweatman, Officer-in-Charge, Masai, at Ngong, 
and Mr. G. H. C. Dowson, District Commissioner, Kajiado. 
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Africa from Lake Rudolf to northeastern Tanganyika,® are now confined to 
the Masai Reserve west of the railway from the Moru River to south of Kili- 
manjaro. They number about 45,000 persons, of whom 5,000-6,000 are in the 
warrior class (moran). 

At Ngong during a Saturday market at which the Kikuyu bring spears, red 
ocher, baskets and ornaments for neck, arms and ears to sell or barter to the 
Masai, I measured twenty Masai and one aged Kikuyu, who insisted on being 
studied. 

In the Selengei-Mashuru area of the Masai Reserve*’ about fifty miles 
south of Kajaido, thirty-two Masai were also measured, observed and photo- 
graphed. 

At Kajiado, during a cattle sale where about 500 Masai were assembled, 
ninety-eight males were studied. 

Thus, anthropometric data** on 150 Masai males were recorded in Kenya. 

As background material on the history of the Masai, certain published*® 
and unpublished*® documents were made available for the preliminary anthro- 
pogeographical" study. 


Philological—Since no English-Masai and Masai-English vocabulary or 
phrase-book exists, I requested our Masai interpreter, Godfrey Njao, school- 
teacher in Kajiado, to compile an English-Masai vocabulary. In order to 
follow a well-organized system, the “English-Swahili Phrase Book” by Rat- 
cliffe and Elphinstone was used as the model. Godfrey Njao translated into 
Masai all words and phrases in this book together with several hundred words 
which I considered desirable. He has prepared an introduction to explain the 


% See Fosbrooke, 1947. His ‘Sociological Survey of the Massai”’ will appear in the Tanganyika 
Notes and Records, No. 26, December, 1948. Dar es Salaam. Due in February, 1949. 

37 Through the courtesy of Captain Ritchie, Game Warden, we were permitted to accompany 
J. A. Hunter on a five-day conservation trip. 

38 Regarding previous work see Leys and Joyce, 1913. The majority of these measurements 
were obtained at the town surgery Mombasa, some from a Mission station, others in Mombasa 
jail, and others were applicants for the police force. Ninety-one Masai were measured with the 
following results: Stature 66.98 (about 1700); GOL 194.67; GB 142.49; CI 73.21; NH 50.13; NB 
38.10; and NI 76.16. See also M. Merker, 1904, where measurements on twelve males and thirty- 
nine females are given; and Orr and Gilks, on the stature and weight of Kikuyu and Masai. 
Mitwally measured 200 adults of the Wahadimu, Watumbatu, Wapemba and Shirazi tribes on 
Zanzibar during May, 1948. See footnote 4. 

39 See Sandford, 1919. 

“ Annual Reports from 1945-1948 for Kajiado District by the District Commissioner. Mem- 
oranda on the Masai by Mr. Eric Sweatman, Officer-in-Charge, Masai, with headquarters at 
Ngong. 

“| To be published with my reports on the Faiyum, Sinai, and Sudan in the Scientific Papers 
of the University of California African Expedition. 
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new standard method of transliteration, which supplements that employed 
by Hollis.” 

Ethnological*®—A small collection was purchased for the University of 
California. In addition, some useful plants and drugs were obtained together 
with their names in Masai and Kikuyu, their method of preparation and medi- 
cinal properties. 

SUMMARY 

In the Sudan some new Paleolithic and Neolithic sites were discovered. 
Anthropometric data were obtained on 27 Nubians at Abka near Wadi Halfa, 
38 Rubatab at Abu Hamed, and 38 Gumueya near Khartoum. 

In Kenya 150 Masai were measured and an English-Masai vocabulary 
compiled. 


2713 DUMBARTON AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7; D. C. 
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FRANZ WEIDENREICH, 1873-1948 
By W. K. GREGORY 


RANZ WEIDENREICH, who died at his home in New York City on 

July 11, 1948 after a relatively brief illness, had already contributed im- 
measurably to the advancement of the science of man and was then engaged in 
the completion of one of the most significant of all his monographs. His im- 
perishable results were accomplished in spite of the anguish and distractions 
of two world wars. He, the flower of German science and true culture, was re- 
jected by the monsters that ruled the land of his birth; but he lived to find, in 
China and in the United States of 
America, new and far greater oppor- 
tunities for his indefatigable energy and 
constructive intellect. 

He was born June 7, 1873, in Eden- 
koben of the Palatinate, Germany, and 
he was the youngest of four children. 
His father, Carl Weidenreich, was a 
merchant; his mother was Frederike 
(Edesheimer) Weidenreich. After a 
peaceful childhood Franz Weidenreich 
graduated from the Humanist Gym- 
nasium in Landau, not far from the 
Rhine; he then spent six years in the 
study of medicine and allied science, 
at four great German universities, 
Munich, Kiel, Berlin and Strassburg, 
receiving his M.D. from the latter in 
1899. During this period of prepara- 


tion, study and travel, he assimilated 

much of the best of the rich Central FRANZ WEIDENREICH 
European culture and science. One of 

his hobbies was botany, and he acquired a precise knowledge of the floras of 
the field, garden, forest and mountainside. Another was mountain-climbing, 
especially in the Alps, for which his short frame and alert agility were no less 
advantageous than his endurance. 

His inaugural dissertation, dealing with the structure and function of the 
central nucleus of the mammalian cerebellum, was the first of some 215 con- 
tributions, the last of which is still unpublished. From 1899 to 1901 he served 
first as Assistant and then later as Privatdocent in the Department of Anat- 
omy of the University of Strassburg, under Professor Gustav Schwalbe. In the 


85 
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laboratories of that department he conducted his early investigations on the 
human spleen and its vascular supply, on leucocytes, phagocytes, and other 
units of the blood-lymph system. This work attracted the attention of Dr. 
Paul Ehrlich of the University of Frankfurt a. M., whose assistant he became 
in 1901. It is known, however, that he dared to differ from that famous author- 
ity when he felt that the facts supported him, and that he was glad to return 
to Strassburg in 1902 as Prosector. There his talents were well recognized and 
he was appointed Professor of Anatomy in 1904. This was also the year of his 
marriage to Mathilde Neuberger, who was his most faithful and devoted wife 
and partner during all the fateful years since then and who, with their three 
daughters, lives to cherish his memory. 

By 1914 he had published 55 papers, mostly in hematology as above noted. 
As his results in hematology were published in the standard German journals, 
they were no doubt well known to and used by contemporary and later workers 
in that field; but they also gave him a special background and viewpoint; for 
he went on from that point to study some of the other tissues that are built 
up and fashioned by the units carried in the blood stream: such as muscular 
and connective tissues, tendons, ligaments, cartilage, bone, the dermal and 
cuticular system, teeth, dentine, enamel, periodontium, alveolar tissue; pas- 
sing thence to jaws, skulls, the skeleton as a whole, the relation of locomotion 
to body-form and posture, the significance of the appendages of man, the cor- 
relation of brain and skull-form with posture; and to still wider circles, cul- 
minating in the differentiation of races and the laws of evolution. In all these 
subjects his discoveries and conclusions call for far wider and more careful 
consideration than they have yet received. 

The period of the first world war and its aftermath is indicated by a hiatus 
of seven years (1914-1921) in his bibliography. Living in the disputed land of 
Alsace-Lorraine he served from 1914 to 1918 as a member of the Municipal 
Council of the City of Strassburg, and was president of the Democratic Party 
of Alsace-Lorraine till 1918. When the French took over in 1918 he was dis- 
missed from his post as Professor of Anatomy in the University of Strassburg, 
and it was not until 1921 that he was able to resume his rightful place in uni- 
versity circles, in that year becoming Professor of Anatomy at the University 
of Heidelberg. His first contributions to the problem of the origin of man date 
back to 1904 in two short papers on the formation of the human chin and its 
significance for speech. The next dates from 1913 and dealt with the hip bone 
and pelvis of primates and their transformation through the upright gait. 
Eight years later, in 1921-1922, appeared his important paper on the human 
foot and its origin from a grasping ape foot fundamentally like that of the 
gorilla. However, most of his papers between 1921 and 1926 were concerned 
with the microscopic and macroscopic characters of bone and related tissues, 
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with the skeleton as a whole, with the teeth including dentine, enamel and 
periodontium, with the relation of the teeth to the jawbones, and with the 
evolution of the teeth and jaws in vertebrates. Thus he laid a wide and secure 
base for his later and more widely known memoirs on the skull and skeletons 
of fossil men. Nor did he ever have occasion to doubt the essential correctness 
of the views of Darwin and Huxley that man was a derivative of an ancient 
anthropoid stock but not of any recent genus of apes. 

In 1926 he published his first paper on the fossil human skull found at 
Weimar-Ehringsdorf and this was also the first of his many papers on fossil 
human skulls. In 1928 he became Professor of Anthropology at the University 
of Frankfurt a. M., a post which he held until 1935. During this period he 
continued to publish occasional papers on blood, bone, dentine, teeth, etc., 
including an article of 129 pages on bone tissue. But the drift of the times in- 
evitably directed his attention more and more to the problems of human races, 
both fossil and recent, and he dealt incisively but surely with this much be- 
deviled topic in numerous papers. 

1931 was signalized by another notable contribution, on the primarily 
prehensile character of the human hands and feet and on their significance for 
the problem of human origin. Other noteworthy entries were: a brief paper on 
the reversibility of evolution, contesting the misapplication of Dollo’s “law of 
irreversibility”; and several short studies on fossil skull fragments from differ- 
ent sites in Europe. 

With other anthropologists he had followed closely the discoveries of the 
fossil Peking man Sinanthropus as described by Davison Black, and he quickly 
sensed its annectant characters between Pithecanthropus, the Neanderthals 
and later men. 

In 1934 he was Visiting Professor of Anatomy at the University of Chicago. 
After Davison Black’s death and under the auspices of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion he was appointed in 1935 to be Visiting Professor of Anatomy at the Pe- 
king Union Medical College, and Honorary Director of the Cenozoic Research 
Laboratory, Geological Survey of China. Thus to him and to his ever-coura- 
geous wife a practically new world was opened, which he proceeded to explore 
and describe with his accustomed thoroughness and breadth. For several years 
he was happily engaged in the following activities: (1) cooperating with his 
Chinese colleagues Drs. C. C. Young, W. C. Pei, E. Bien, and with his friend 
Father Teilhard de Chardin in the direction of the extensive excavations at 
Chou Kou Tien near Peking; (2) supervising the freeing of the fossil bones 
from the matrix, the piecing together of fragments; (3) closely directing the 
drawing by excellent Chinese artists of every facet of every tooth and the 
accurate delineation of all aspects of the skull; (4) preparing the manuscripts 
for his imposing series of memoirs on Sinanthropus pekinensis; (5) writing and 
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seeing through the press a steady stream of papers dealing chiefly with the 
anatomy of Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropus and with their relations with 
each other and with later races. 

In 1937 he made a voyage to Java, joining Dr. G. H. R. von Koenigswald 
there in order to examine the sites of the latter’s great discoveries of new and 
gigantic relatives of Dubois’ Pithecanthropus. In 1938 von Koenigswald and 
Weidenreich together announced the discovery of a new skull of Pithecanthro- 
pus (P. robustus), and the next year they directed attention to the close 
relationship between Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropus and showed that the 
latter was older and more primitive than the former. 

With the approach of the Japanese toward Peking the work at Chou Kou 
Tien was suspended and Dr. and Mrs. Weidenreich returned to New York, 
bringing a valuable collection of beautifully prepared casts of Sinanthropus 
and Pithecanthropus fossils, including skulls and important skull-fragments, 
jaws, teeth, and limb bones. As an honored guest of the American Museum of 
Natural History Dr. Weidenreich then entered upon the last period (1941 
1948) of his amazingly productive life. 

But this period, gratifying as it was in production, was not without its 
sorrow and anguish. During the second world war Mrs. Weidenreich’s mother 
had fallen as a victim to the devouring Moloch. One of their three daughters, 
Dr. Ruth Piccagli, was in a concentration camp and her husband, an officer 
of the Italian Navy, had been shot for his activities against Mussolini. The 
oldest daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth von Scheven, was also in a concentration 
camp. Fortunately the youngest daughter, Miss Marion Weidenreich, was 
safe in New York. After the war by incessant efforts Dr. Weidenreich at last 
succeeded in extricating Dr. Piccagli, and Mrs. von Scheven, her husband and 
two children, from the toils of red tape, and in bringing them all happily to- 
gether in New York. There they all soon found useful ways of meeting success- 
fully the problems of living in the new world. 

Among the first papers which he prepared at the Museum were his memoir 
on ‘‘The Brain and Its Role in the Phylogenetic Transformation of the Human 
Skull” which was published in 1941, also ““The Massiveness of the Prehominoid 
Skull, a Distinctive Hominoid Character.”’ This was followed (1943) by his 
definitive memoir on “The Skull of Sinanthropus; a Comparative Study on a 
Primitive Hominoid Skull.” Other very notable contributions of this period 
were Brachycephalization of Modern Mankind’ and the memoir on “Giant 
Man from Java and South China.” The latter was a continuation of the studies 
which he had formerly made in partnership with Dr. von Koenigswald, the 
discoverer of the giant fossil men of Java and China. Von Koenigswald however 
had been captured by the Japanese and it was feared that he was dead. After 
repeated efforts to locate him Dr. Weidenreich, with the approval of the Direc- 
tor of the Geological Survey of Java, prepared the last-named provisional 
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report on von Koenigswald’s casts of the material, pending a more thorough 
study if and when the originals should become available. Even so, this report 
contained a wealth of critical and constructive conclusions on the evolution 
of the skull, jaws and teeth of the hominoid primates. Soon afterward Dr. 
Weidenreich received a letter from Dr. von Koenigswald stating that he had 
been confined for more than a year in a Japanese prison camp and that he, 
with his wife and young daughter, were then in a city which had been recently 
bombed by native forces. Dr. Weidenreich began his efforts to bring the von 
Koenigswalds and the original fossils to this country. At last with the aid of 
the Viking Fund and the cooperation of the several governments he succeeded 
in bringing the von Koenigswalds to New York. 

Dr. von Koenigswald brought with him the priceless original skulls and 
jaws of Pithecanthropus robustus, the jaw of the gigantic Meganthropus, 
and the isolated teeth of the supergiant Gigantopithecus. One of the most 
important fossils which Dr. von Koenigswald brought with him, all being on 
loan from the Government of Holland, was the superb series of skulls of the 
Solo man (Homo soloensis) which he had also discovered in Java. Another was 
his own collection of hundreds of isolated fossil mammalian teeth, including 
those of men and apes. These he had gradually secured from South Chinese 
drug stores, where they would otherwise have been ground up as medicine. 
Dr. von Koenigswald was also welcomed at the American Museum of Natural 
History, and he and Dr. Weidenreich immediately resumed their collaboration 
in the study of this superb material. 

The outstanding work of 1946 was his book “Apes, Giants and Man,” 
based on a series of five lectures delivered by the author at the University of 
California in 1945. This brought wide publicity to his conclusion, based on fos- 
sil evidence, that the ancestors of man, before the separation of the modern 
races, were not pygmies, as often supposed, but rather, giants, at least in respect 
to the size and massiveness of their skulls and jaws, whatever their height may 
have been. This theory, being quite revolutionary, was received by some of his 
colleagues with slightly raised eyebrows. But in his last as yet unpublished 
work on the Solo skull, he supports this conclusion with extensive and detailed 
morphological and paleontological evidence. Another iconoclastic feature of 
this book was his showing that broad and narrow types of cranium and face 
occur so frequently in all races as to throw doubt on the theory that the classic 
races were originally “pure” and only acquired their “‘atypical” characters by 
subsequent mixture. 

The greater part of the years 1946 and 1947 were spent in writing the text 
and supervising the making of drawings and photographs of the Solo skulls 
and their brain casts for his sections. During the present year he suffered a not 
very painful attack of herpes zoster, which compelled him to cancel his engage- 
ment to give a series of lectures at the University of Oregon. A few weeks later 
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he was able to return to the Museum for a few hours each day; but not long 
afterward coronary thrombosis sent him to bed. For some time he appeared to 
be improving, but the end came suddenly on July 11. 

Thus died a brave and tenacious man, who never gave in to adversities or 
difficulties. He was a loving husband and parent and a faithful friend. He lived 
by the light of reason and strove constantly to discover the facts and funda- 
mental principlesof human evolution; nor did he ever fail to give his own knowl- 
edge freely for the benefit of mankind. It is a safe prediction that in the dec- 
ades to come the name of Weidenreich will rank very high in the annals of 
anthropology. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
NEw York, N. Y. 


EpiTor’s Nore 


Dr. Gregory also submitted a full bibliography of the publications of Dr. Weiden- 
reich, consisting of 215 items from 1899 to 1948. As they deal almost exclusively with 
anatomy, physical anthropology and kindred subjects, the bibliography will be pub- 
lished during 1949 in a forthcoming number of the American Journal of Physical Anthro- 
pology. With one exception (No. 64, 1923), until 1935 all of Dr. Weidenreich’s articles 
were published in German in Europe (Nos. 1-144); since 1938 (Nos. 168-215) all were 
in English. 
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ROY FRANKLIN BARTON, 1883-1947 
By A, L. KROEBER 


OY FRANKLIN BARTON produced some of the most gifted ethno- 

graphy ever written in English, and especially on the Philippine peoples. 
He possessed an unusual insight into the salient physiognomy of institutions, 
an intense interest in their functioning, and consuming curiosity as to human 
motives within this functioning. He was wholly self-taught—in fact as well as 
temperamentally. This contributed to certain limitations in his work. But it 
also left him in full command of a freshness of attitude and a creative vigor 
which formal professional training un- 
fortunately tends to dull and dim in our 
graduate students even when they 
come equipped with these endowments. 

Barton was the son of a doctor, 
Perry Franklin Barton. His mother was 
Elizabeth Wells and is still living. He 
was born in west central Illinois, not 
far from the Spoon River country: his 
admiration of Edgar Lee Masters’ 
vignettes was due to kinship of spirit 
with the poet even more than to knowl- 
edge of the types portrayed. After a 
year of high school at Pittsfield, he en- 
tered normal school, now State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois, at fifteen. 
Here he distinguished himself by speak- 
ing—winning prizes and medals in in- 
terstate oratorical contests and never 
losing a debate. By now also he had be- 
come noted among friends and family Roy FRANKLIN Barton IN His Youtu 
for his gift of observing people, espe- 
cially the unusual and the odd; of entering into sympathetic contact with 
them; occasionally also of mimicking them—evidently early stirrings of his 
ethnographic bent. 

He seems to have taught school in northern Illinois about four years. In 
1906, aged 23, he went to the Philippines as civil service supervising teacher, 
and, stationed first in the Christian lowland, soon asked to be transferred to 
the Ifugao as maintainers of the richest and best-preserved exotic culture. Here 
he quickly clicked into his life work. 

In 1916 he returned, settling in San Francisco. There was no adequate liv- 
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ing to be made in school teaching, so he hesitated between medicine and den- 
tistry, then chose the latter as the quicker, less costly course. It was while a 
dental student that he finished Ifugao Law and Ifugao Economics, and thus 
they came to be eligible for publication under the University of California 
rules. He had warm relations with us in Anthropology in Berkeley, but, a true 
autodidact, remained uninfluenced—even when Waterman and Max Radin 
protested at his calling Ifugao injuries “crimes.” 

He practiced dentistry in Healdsburg, Weaverville, Calexico, Los Angeles, 
then in Manila, but was soon back in California, at Taft and elsewhere—always 
restless, wanting to make money fast yet really not interested in it except as 
a symbol of freedom, sparing in his personal habits, constantly talking and 
planning ethnography. From Manila he asked the Carnegie Institution to send 
him for a year to Ifugao at half what he was earning by dentistry. It was in the 
later twenties that he wrote and rewrote his first publisher’s book on the 
Ifugao, The Half-Way Sun. And in his explorings be became interested in the 
Doukhobors, and early in 1930 visited the Llano Cooperative Colony in Loui- 
siana and the Commonwealth Labor College in Arkansas. His thoughts turned 
to Russia—precipitated by an alimony judgment against him which he con- 
sidered exploitive and unjust. He finally left the United States without a 
visa; wangled himself one in Europe, and in 1930 entered the U.S.S.R. He 
meant if possible to live by doing anthropology, but was probably admitted 
because dentists were in demand; at any rate, for the first six months or so, 
he worked in the clinic of the Stomatological Institute at Leningrad. He stayed 
in Russia ten years and became attached to the Institute of Ethnology of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences in Leningrad as well as to the Anti-religious 
Exhibit. He received from the Academy in 1935 the degree of Kandidat Nauka 
Etnografie, on a thesis ““Exchange and Trade in Borneo and Their Reactions 
on Pagan Societies.” He was then made Research Associate at the Academy. 
However, a year later he could write home: “We are a long way from where 
Morgan left off, a very long way from there.” Why did he stay? After all, he 
did now have a scientific job in Russia and did not have one in his own country 
but instead a ruinous verdict hanging against him. He certainly was not an 
accepted Communist nor pretended to be nor passed as one: he kept his Ameri- 
can citizenship throughout, and later he showed some bitterness against the 
Russians, when it seemed that they might not allow his wife and child to join 
him in America. Barton was just too independent and ruggedly cross-grained 
ever to belong wholly to any one group. The Russians appear to have recog- 
nized this and made wide allowances which they would not have made for their 
own nationals. 

In 1937 he went from Leningrad to the Philippines for additional Ifugao 
fieldwork on joint grants-in-aid from the National and Social Science Research 
Councils, supplemented by leave, transportation, and equipment from the 
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Academy at Leningrad. Such cooperation was unusual even in those relatively 
undeteriorated days. Its achievement is evident testimony of the conviction of 
utter personal integrity—and solitariness—with which Barton inspired every- 
one—even government officials. He visited London and the British Museum 
for a month on this trip, but not America, and returned to Russia to his wife 
and daughter Erika. His wife was a Circassian, Nina Brun, English-speaking 
and Intourist guide. 

In 1938 there appeared in London his Philippine Pagans—the memorable 
three Ifugao autobiographies, whose analysis and interpretation Barton seems 
to the writer to have carried farther in some ways than any other collector of 
life-histories to date. Parts of this book certainly possess methodological and 
theoretical importance. So far as this quality has not been more universally 
appreciated, it is perhaps because the argument is not couched in the conven- 
tional “personality” phrasing. 

From 1938 to 1940 he was Curator of the Departments of India and In- 
donesia in the Museum of Anthropology and Ethnology of the Academy, and 
contributed seven chapters to an “Ethnography of Foreign Lands,” probably 
still unpublished. 

In 1940, Barton left Russia at the insistence of the American Department 
of State, went directly to the Philippines, and in 1941 was awarded a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. He was captured by the Japanese and interned for over 
three years, first at Baguio camp, then at Los Bafios. When rescued he was suf- 
fering from starvation and beriberi, accentuated by a flare-up of infection in 
an old leg-wound from a bamboo stake such as the Ifugao plant around their 
settlements. In March, 1945, he returned to his brothers, sisters, and mother 
at Escalon and Oakdale, California. After recuperation, he went to Berkeley, 
where he became Research Associate, and taught anthropology in the 1946 
summer session. He received a Guggenheim reappointment, but deferred enter- 
ing upon it until he might spend it in the Philippines. Late in 1946 he went to 
hold the Lichtstern Research Fellowship in Anthropology at the University 
of Chicago. Here he became ill, was operated on for gall-bladder and the old 
ulcerated leg veins, seemed to be recovering when an embolism was discovered, 
and, after a second operation and rally, he died on April 19, 1947. 

Besides several manuscripts deposited at the University of the Philippines, 
and a two-way Ifugao wordbook of 4000 word bases, Barton brought with 
him from Manila three books ready for printing—as finished as was possible 
for an inveterate rewriter and perfectionist. One of these was The Religion 
of the Ifugaos, published in 1946 as Memoir 65 of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. A second was The Kalingas: Their Institutions and Custom 
Law, which is being brought out by the University of Chicago Press. This, 
patterned somewhat after Ifugao Law, is the work of a maturer Barton, is 
broader in scope and swifter in incisiveness, and may prove to be the culmina- 
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tion of his life-work. He studied the Kalinga both in 1916 and 1941. The third, 
Ifugao Mythology, has been accepted by the American Folklore Society as a 
Memoir, though financing remains to be completed. 

Further manuscripts exist at the University of the Philippines in charge 
of Beyer. These include: “Religion of the Kiangan Ifugaos,”’ 1910-1912, 350 
pages (a second full copy is at Peabody Museum, Harvard), apparently largely 
different from the Memoir issued in 1946; “Ifugao Mythology and Myth In- 
terpretation,” 1940, 470 pages, relation to the Folklore Society’s Memoir not 
clear, but probably largely the same; ““The Northern Kankanay,” 1940-1941, 
217 pages; “Ifugao Myths, Legends, and Folktales,” 1941, 105 pages, incom- 
plete; ‘Kalinga Folklore, Social Customs, and Beliefs,”’ 1941, 206 pages. 

At the University of Chicago, Eggan has a copy of the Kankanay manu- 
script, and of two others, by Pauwid and Manghe, instigated and translated 
by Barton. 

To paraphrase what Beyer said in his obituary in the Manila Bulletin, Bar- 
ton had a special aptitude for adapting himself quickly to native ways of life 
and for securing the complete confidence and cooperation of the people among 
whom he worked. Between 1908 and 1941, he lived altogether some eight years 
among the Ifugao and became one of them. It is natural that his most compre- 
hensive studies should deal with them. But it was perhaps in his later and 
briefer studies of the Kankanay and Kalinga that his peculiar talents and 
astonishing ability as a collector of ethnological information stood out most 
clearly. His quick comprehension of the essential features of these quite dif- 
ferent cultures, and the speed and thoroughness with which he gained an un- 
derstanding of their full life-cycle and psychology (Beyer continues) give a 
new appreciation of his unique abilities. 

And this is what Ernestine Evans says about him—the correspondent who 
was perhaps his chief vehicle of personal communication with America through 
many of the Russian years: 


He was curiously humble at the wrong times, and very generous minded. . . . He 
seemed shy at one moment, and then a bit awkward the next. . . . He had a certain 
chic both in talking and writing, and at the same time a sort of child’s wonder about 
everything. . . . Half the time he seemed dogmatic, and the rest a plain—so, solitary 
man, wanting to study, absurd in his occasional flights of commercial enterprise, lonely 
even in his marriages, always memorable. People in London used to ask about him even 
if they had met him only once. 


He was indeed always memorable: courageous, candid, forthright, self- 
reliant, alert but kindly, hewing his own way. Above all, he forgot himself over 
the objectives that rose in his view: his soul never rusted. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York N. Y. 
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JUAN DOLORES, 1880-1948 
By A, L. KROEBER 


UAN DOLORES, full-blood Papago, was born, probably on the Mexican 
side of the border, about June 24, 1880, and died and was buried at Vamori 
near Sells, Arizona, on July 19, 1948. 

During Juan’s childhood, his father José moved the family to the Papago 
reservation. The mother was Catholic, but Juan absorbed many more Papago 
than Mexican ways, although he did acquire command of Spanish. English was 
added when he went to Reservation school. Government education took him 
later to New Mexico and to Lawrence, Kansas. He entered Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, in October 1898 and gradu- 
ated on December 9, 1901. The course 
included summers of farm work in New 
England and elsewhere in the eastern 
states. 

Returning west, Dolores served as 
teamster and skilled laborer, chiefly 
with large construction companies, on 
many jobs in most of the far western 
and Pacific states. About 1909 he be- 
came acquainted with the undersigned 
in San Francisco, serving as informant 
and rapidly learning to write his native 
language. He then still spelled his name 
Lolorias, as the Indian Affairs agency 
or school officials had transcribed the 
Papago pronunciation of his Spanish 
family name. 

He was interested in the culture and 


speech of his people, but as regards pay 
Juan Dotores in 1911 the University of California could not 
compete with the great contracting 
companies, and for a number of years Juan returned to his teaming for his 
main livelihood, with work for the University done in interludes. In 1918-1919 
he was in Arizona as Research Fellow of the Department of Anthropology, col- 
lecting Papago texts. Of these, part were made available to J. Alden Mason— 
who also met him in the field. It was in this way that the beginnings were made 
of Mason’s study of the Papago language which resulted in his Grammar now 
in press. 
Besides texts, Dolores also compiled and classified Papago lexicon, and lists 
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of examples of affixes, thus doing much of the grammatical spade work on the 
language. Some of this labor he was able to perform as guard in the Univer- 
sity’s Museum of Anthropology—then in San Francisco—during morning 
hours when visitors were scarce. His connection with the University was inter- 
mittent, but increasingly more continuous, from about 1912 to 1936. He then 
went to Chicago and served for a time on a WPA project of study of Mexican 
labor under sponsorship of W. Lloyd Warner. Part of 1937 he spent refreshing 
his Papago experiences at home in Arizona, and then returned permanently to 
Berkeley, as Preparator in the Museum of Anthropology, until his retirement 
for age on June 30, 1948. In his last years he suffered physical shocks—a bad 
fall from a scaffold, a ruptured appendix, a second concussion from a robbery 
hold-up and beating. While he seemed largely to have recovered from this last, 
he evidently had not; at any rate he died twenty days after being pensioned 
and returning to his grandnieces in Tucson. 

The Dolores interlinear texts at the University of California comprise 
myths, folk tales, personal experiences, and descriptions. The published papers 
are compact. Thus the ‘‘Noun Stems”’ contains the full kin-designation system, 
including peculiarities such as teknonymy and reciprocal extension thereof into 
“illogical” terms, and like features, which ethnologists have generally failed to 
notice through assuming that a formal linguistic paper is likely to include noth- 
ing of cultural interest. 


Dolores was completely Indian in temperament. He was steady, completely 
loyal to old friends and thoroughly suspicious or at least watchful of what was 
new. He was courageous, tough and tenacious, strongly inclined to reflective 
judgment and philosophizing on life. His humor he tended to contain, but 
sometimes it broke through, sardonically or genially. He was observant, open- 
minded, always interested in his fellow-men and tolerant of them. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
GENERAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropology: Race, Language, Culture, Psychology, Prehistory. A. L. KROEBER. (xii, 
856 pp., xxxix, 42 text figures, index, $7.50. New revised edition. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1948.) 


Reading clear through this revised edition, about twice the length of the first, is no 
light chore for a lazy summer afternoon. If you are an average-speed reader and also 
wish to jot down an occasional note as you go along you will have to set aside about 
forty hours of your time. But it’s worth it. 

As well as the reviewer can estimate, about two-thirds of the text is new. The sec- 
tions or chapters on race differences, language, and illustrative culture growths and 
spreads, including writing and the alphabet, are only moderately revised. Those on 
the fossil and living races, methodology of temporal reconstruction, and the prehistory 
and protohistory of the Old World are much more radically revised and expanded. The 
treatment, for instance, of the fossil and living races, which covered 47 pages of the 
first edition, covers 99 much larger pages of the revised. Further, this treatment is 
preceded by a long entirely new chapter (pp. 14-77) on the “specific features of body 
build and body use that had to be developed before there . . . could be even a mammal 
and a primate, let alone an animal able to develop speech and culture,” and on some 
“anticipations” and “foreshadowings” of culture among the apes. Entirely or almost 
entirely new are the eight chapters (349 pages in all) on the nature of culture, culture 
patterns, culture processes, culture change, some histories of inventions, cultural psy 
chology, American prehistory and ethnology, and, the concluding one, an analysis and 
interpretation of the task of anthropology as compared with the tasks of other disci- 
plines, natural, social and humanistic. 

The most important new contribution, in the reviewer’s judgment, is the author’s 
presentation and elaboration of his theory of culture. This elaboration embodies and 
draws upon much that Kroeber—and others—have previously published, particularly 
within the last quarter century, but adds a good deal that he has not hitherto put in 
print, and for the first time gives an overall and systematic exposition of his views. In 
working out his theory of culture he derives his data from cultures at all levels of 
technological advance, but more than any other anthropologist pur sang does he build 
his theoretic interpretation upon the literate and historical cultures and‘upon the data 
of documented cultural history. Steamboats and phonographs and mechanical clocks 
become grist for the anthropological mill alongside the couvade and proverbs and the 
magic-flight tale. Whether he has erected a monumentum aere perennius only time will 
tell, but most of it will undoubtedly outlive at least the present generation—which is 
predicting much for any large-scale anthropological interpretation. 

Scattered through this revised edition, quite apart from its major contribution to 
the theory of culture, are a great many arresting and highly suggestive hints and com- 
ments, often set down rather casually, which should be well worth following up and 
checking. Here are just three of them, picked out more or less at random and men- 
tioned merely by way of illustration: writing as contributive to “the growing imper- 
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sonalization of higher civilization”’ (p. 282) ; the possible role of play impulses in the lux- 
uriation of social forms (pp. 395-98); the “diluting and spreading of the fervid intensi- 
ties of attachment” as a factor in secularization among literate peoples (p. 283). 

“Much of the intellectual training of anthropology is precisely in learning to dis- 
criminate between better and worse judgments and better and worse evidence” (p. 
148). Students who get their first introduction to anthropology from the present text 
will get some splendid training along these lines, so far as textbooks—or anything 
else—can train in the discriminating appraisal of evidence. Poised and balanced dis- 
crimination between better and worse evidence characterizes every page. The book is 
written in Kroeber’s customary limpidly clear style, without circumlocution and with- 
out what he refers to here and there as jargon. In spite of the simple direct style, the 
work is not such easy reading. Mere mastery of its contents will require on the part 
of even the superior student some very hard thinking. He who runs may read, but if he 
really wants to get out of the book what is in it he will have to sit down quietly and 
think. All of which will be excellent for the student. As a textbook the revised edition 
is, we believe, in the top rank. And there too we should put it for the educated general 
reader who wishes to get a bird’s-eye-view of the field of anthropology. 

Joun M. Cooper 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Ways of Men: An Introduction to Anthropology. JouNn GILutn. (xv, 649 pp., 72 illus. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1948.) 


This reviewer is allergic to general textbooks, and confesses that this is the first he 
has read from cover to cover in a number of years. The experience, surprisingly, has 
not been painful. For the beginning student, who repeats it, it may even be genuinely 
rewarding. 

Part I on ““‘The Human Animal” succeeds far better than most texts in relating the 
data of physical anthropology to the facts of culture and social behavior. 

Part II, misnamed “Social Life and Customs,” constitutes a genuine innovation of 
the first magnitude. For the first time an anthropological text not only states that cul- 
ture is learned but presents a summary of the most up-to-date knowledge of the psy- 
chological principles by which it is acquired and perpetuated. There is also a most in- 
teresting attempt to establish some of the extreme limits within which human behavior 
is culturally modifiable. No practicing anthropologist can afford not to read and ponder 
this whole section. 

Part III analyzes “Some Structures of Human Relationship,” adequately but not 
deeply. In general, the volume leaves considerable to be desired with respect to the con- 
tent of culture. 

Part IV deals satisfactorily with the processes of cultural change and integration. 
Part V treats rather summarily of culture and personality. The volume concludes with 
a very brief discussion of the history of cultural theory and of current trends in the field. 
There is an extensive bibliography, with a number of suggestions for student research 
problems. 


Everything considered, a workmanlike and thoroughly modern job. But above all, 
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colleagues of mine, don’t miss Part II—even if you have to adopt and assign the book 
in order to get around to reading it. 
GEORGE PETER Murpock 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 
NORTH AMERICA 
Possessory Rights of the Natives of Southeastern Alaska. WALTER R. GOLDSCHMIDT and 
TueEoporeE H. Haas. (173 pp., 13 charts and maps, 6 photographs, 2 appendices 
[Mimeographed]. Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, Oc- 
tober 3, 1946.) 


The recent attempts of commercial interests to secure additional lands in Alaska 
call attention to the need for exact knowledge and evidence of the native land rights 
in that area. We do not know whether or not the report reviewed here was prepared 
with this in mind, but it may be of great use to the official protectors of Indian rights 
in that particular struggle. Surveys of native land use and rights in Alaska were urged 
by various individuals and authorized by Congress in the late 19th century, but the 
work was never undertaken. As the authors point out, ““The Government’s delay in 
following this recommendation has undoubtedly resulted in the natives’ abandoning 
or losing in some other way much of the land which was used and occupied by them 
in the early days.”’ (p. iii) 

Most of the report (136 pages) is devoted to a detailed survey, territory by terri- 
tory, community by community, of land rights and usage in southeastern Alaska. To 
the ethnologist, this material is of interest in showing that the Haida and Tlingit tribes 
and communities live in areas almost identical with those occupied in aboriginal times, 
and that the general economy has actually changed very little. Much self-subsistence 
exists, and cash is derived by following the old routines of fishing and trapping, only 
now some of the products are sold. This survey portion of the report also contains in- 
numerable quotations from interviews with village residents. These quotations are of 
considerable interest in providing verbatim records of native knowledge of fauna, flora 
and topography, and could well be mined for a library essay on this topic. The sense of 
community and tribal continuity in these quotations is also remarkable. 

The first thirty-seven pages of the report is an efficiently prepared summary of habi- 
tat, society and economy in the two “nations,” pulling together old and new data, and 
providing a useful compendium for the ethnologist. Research into clan, moiety, com- 
munity and tribal names, distributions and locations provides an invaluable ethnologi- 
cal atlas for the specialist who wishes to do field work in the region. The authors conclude 
this section of the report with a summary of their findings: “In this discussion it has 
been shown (1) that the Tlingit and Haida peoples were broken into a number of tribes 
which had a recognized unity for the period since 1880 and long before; (2) that each of 
these tribes had one or more major communities; (3) that each had a distinct territory 
recognized by themselves and by the neighboring communities; (4) that these lands 
were held under a recognized tenure system by the clans of which each community con- 
sisted; (5) that the ownership of land was recorded in tradition by means of the pot- 
latch and totem pole; (6) that the lands, beaches and waters were used intensively by 
the ancestors of the peoples now dwelling in the area, according to native matrilineal 
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succession ; (7) that the usages to which these lands, beaches and waters were put con- 
tinue to be significant in the daily life of the natives presently living in this area; (8) 
that the commercial uses of land are made along with the home use and, together with 
the latter, form the basis of the livelihood of the inhabitants.”’ (p. 32) 

While the report is of practical and technical intent, the reviewer is struck with its 
implicit importance for ethnological research. The survey technique, consisting of visits 
to native villages and carefully interviewing and cross-checking for information on land 
rights and usage, provides a range of data ordinarily not found in ethnological mono- 
graphs. The precise ecological picture of an extensive folk population is obtained, and 
the complexity of their adjustment to the environment, with its changes, is laid out 
for inspection. The reviewer revised many of his opinions as to the “primitiveness” of 
peoples at this general level of development, through the clear demonstration of an 
exact and recorded system of land tenure and use existing from aboriginal times. 

There is little discussion of the legal basis of the Indians’ claims, and only a brief 
statement as to their moral rights in the issue. The report is dominantly straightforward 
and factual. Quite aside from its administrative value, the report contains much for the 
Northwest Coast specialist and for the anthropologist interested in “primitive” eco- 
nomics. 

Joun W. BENNETT 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
CoLumBus, OHIO 


Cinquante ans au pays des neiges. II. Voyageur du Christ. Mor. GABRIEL BREYNAT, 
O.M.I. (372 pp., $1.50. Fides, Montréal, 1947.) 


Unlike the first volume of Mgr. Breynat’s memoirs (American Anthropologist, Vol. 
49, pp. 288, 289) this second of three installments contains little ethnography but much 
that will some day interest the historian of the Mackenzie area. Mention may be made 
of the rather full account of the by-now-famous murder of Oblate Fathers LeRoux and 
Rouriére by Eskimo in 1913. The judicial process that enveloped the killers is described 
in all its ponderous complexity. One wonders how those events were perceived by the 
killers. Facing page 127 is an interesting photograph of a Hare Indian child dressed in 
what appears to be a one-piece, coverall garment of plaited rabbit skins and complete 
with a hood. On page 170 the author writes of a Kutchin Indian nun who returned to 
visit her parents at Fort Good Hope. She declined their gifts, explaining that she was now 
committed to a vow of poverty. The elders were surprised. “ . . . a Loucheux refusing 
a present! ... Such a thing had never before been seen among the Hare or the Lou- 
cheux!’’ Anecdotal evidence of this type increases our certainty that certain psychologi- 
cal characteristics were widespread among the taiga people, among them the great 
value placed on gifts and receiving. This tendency sometimes leads a man to accept 
a proffered cigarette even though he may be smoking already. Whatever the interpreta- 
tion of such a trait may be, it also has practical significance for administrators who 
remain unaware that relief among northern Indians is received with none of the am- 
bivalence that greets charity in our society. 

JouNn J. HONIGMANN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR ComMuUNITY HEALTH STUDIES 
Toronto, CANADA 
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MIDDLE AMERICA 


Concepts and Structures of Maya Calendrical Arithmetics. LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR. 
(168 pp., 82 tables. Joint Publication No. 3 of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the Philadelphia Anthropological Society, Philadelphia, 1947.) 

It was high time that someone made a critical survey of the fundamentals of Maya 
calendrical science, and in this book Satterthwaite has proved beyond question that he 
was the right man for the job. He has classified, defined and analyzed the basic princi- 
ples and processes of Maya arithmetic, discussed the works of Teeple, Beyer, Guthe, 
Thompson and others, presented alternative theories of his own, and finally he has sug- 
gested lines of inquiry to field workers which may result in new light on matters still 
obscure. The book is a “‘must” for all students of Maya culture of the past or present. 

The first thirty pages (Chapters I to V) set forth elementary concepts and problems, 
place-value notation and its concomitant zero, and methods of calculation in the unique 
Maya vigesimal system. In explaining the complexity of Maya time-cycles, he intro- 
duces several new terms. “Tun arithmetic” seems to me to be a happy expression for 
calculation in the Maya Long Count; but “katunob round” is inconsistent with such 
similar terms as “‘tzolkin round,” “Calendar Round,” since -ob is the plural ending. 

The whole question of current vs. elapsed time and the extent to which the Maya 
employed the one or the other is ably analyzed with suitable examples in Chapters VI, 
VII and VIII (pages 31-47). Satterthwaite concludes that the divisions of the vague 
year (uinals and uayeb) were expressed in current time, the Long Count periods (tuns, 
katuns, etc.) were given in elapsed time, as were also the numbered days of the uinal. 
With regard to the tzolkin, he writes (page 47): “There is no real proof as to current- 
or elapsed-time entry of the tzolkin days in the ancient written Calendar Round dates.” 
With regard to the lunar inscriptions on the monuments, he presents convincing argu- 
ments in support of his hypotheses that the moon-number (coefficient of glyph C) is 
entered in current time, that the coefficient of glyph A defines the length of the current 
lunation, and that glyphs D and E give the moon-age in completed days only (p. 39). 
He characterizes as inconclusive the evidence as to whether tzolkin days were uniformly 
entered at sunrise or sunset and the effect of this question on the problem of the change 
of year-bearers between early and Spanish times. 

In Chapter IX (pp. 48-71) the author reviews Thompson’s “Maya Arithmetic” and 
develops his own method of computing “‘position-numbers”’ in the various cycles with- 
out recourse to a “‘computing-year” of 364 days, taking examples from the Venus table 
of the Dresden Codex. His suggestion that the Maya may have reckoned intervals 
between tzolkin dates by the use of uinal pairs or Jacaltecan “feet of the year’’ is in- 
genious and practical. He demonstrates that the rules of computation developed here 
have a more general application than those proposed by Thompson by which a calcu- 
lator would reckon from the same 13 Ahau base during his entire lifetime. Chapter X 
discusses the calculation of moon-ages and their comparison with observed ages. 

With Chapter XI—‘“Thirty-day Months and Correlation of Lunations with the 
Year’’—begins the more speculative and controversial half of the paper. On page 80 we 
read: “‘Presumably, in very early times the solsticial (spelling!) year of two groups of 6 
observed lunations, one of them occasionally corrected by a 7th lunation, was in 
vogue.” This is a startling statement to appear thus casually and without proof or au- 
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thority. If true, it deserves a page. To an astronomer, Satterthwaite’s careful avoidance 
of such exact terms as lunar, lunisolar, and tropical year is lamentable. He usually calls 
the last-named the “true year,” a term which would have a different significance in 
astronomy. A lunar or lunisolar year of 12 or 13 lunations must begin with a definite 
phase of the moon, usually the first crescent in the west after sunset. 

Table 38 (page 84) gives the Ixil list of 30-day months in a year beginning, he thinks, 
on March 11, 1940. If Satterthwaite had looked in an almanac for 1940 and seen that 
the moon was in conjunction with the sun on March 9 and must have been seen after 
sunset on March 11, he would probably have reasoned somewhat differently in this sec- 
tion. It should not be too difficult to check by inquiry of the Ixil shamans whether this 
was a rare coincidence, or if the Ixil 30-day month sequence always began with the new 
moon nearest the vernal equinox (American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac 1940, 
p. 146). As Satterthwaite points out, more information regarding the attitude of pres- 
ent-day Maya toward the moon and its phases is most desirable. 

On page 85 he quotes Landa’s well-known statement as to 30-day months or U 
which are counted “from the time at which the new moon appeared until it no longer 
appears.” Satterthwaite envisages these months as running higgledy-piggledy through 
the civil calendar of 365 days, for he says, ““Confusion as to leap day does not help ex- 
plain the clearly expressed conviction that there were two ways of dividing one and the 
same year.’”’ But must we take it for granted that it was one and the same year? May 
not Landa have been using the word “year” in an abstract sense, and is it not possible 
that there was a lunar year which did not commence on the first of Pop (except by ac- 
cident) but on a certain day when the crescent moon was just visible in the west? The 
lunar series in the inscriptions surely point to the existence of a lunar year quite inde- 
pendent of the year of the uinals. 

Chapters XII to XIV (pages 86-141) treat of the vagaries of the moon, specifically 
in finding methods of compensating for the excess of two average lunations, consisting 
of 59.06118 days, over two formal months of 59 whole days. This is an approach to the 
larger problem of predicting the age of the moon and dates of eclipses which undoubt- 
edly challenged the ingenuity of the Maya priests to the utmost. On page 3 Satter- 
thwaite formulated the problem of the “lunar correction cycle” as consisting of two 
parts: 

(a) the length; i.e., the number of integral days between two dates when the moon 
was in exactly the same phase at exactly the same time of day; 

(b) the structure; i.e., the pattern of formal 29 and 30-day months contained in the 
period. 

In my opinion nothing is gained by combining these two distinct problems: (a) must 
be determined by observation and it is not conditioned by the number of lunations 
or the average length of one. Typical expressions for (a) are: 

81 lunations= 2392 days 
149 4400 “ 
405 _ =11960 “ , etc. 
Each of these cycles can be divided up into a variety of patterns (b) to fit the coefficients 
of A, D and E in the inscriptions, so scanty are the data. When Satterthwaite criticizes 
the various proposed lunar correction cycles, lie is almost always talking about (b), 
although he does not always make it clear to the reader. 
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Another difficulty must be mentioned in this connection: one cannot treat multiples 
of a period as though they were independent cycles. So far as (a) is concerned, the fol- 
lowing equalities are one and the same: 

81 lunations= 2392 days 
162 . = 4784 “ 
405 =11960 “ 

Satterthwaite’s care in setting forth each step in his logic stands in commendable 
contrast with Teeple’s presentation which is discussed in these pages. It is enough to try 
to fathom the thought-processes of the old empire Maya, without being reduced to 
speculating about those of scholars of our own century, and it is to be hoped that con- 
temporary workers will benefit by his example. 

The discussion of how the Maya may have developed fractions seems to me com- 
pletely academic. The main purpose of the whole elaborate scheme of Maya cycles was 
to obviate the need for fractional concepts. When we are confronted with the statement 
“81 lunations = 2392 days,”’ we immediately divide both sides of the equation by 81 and 
emerge triumphantly with the value of one lunation as 29.53086 days. But have we 
actually added anything to our knowledge? The cycle itself, combined with observa- 
tions, told the Maya astronomer everything he needed to know. Suppose we carefully 
observe the appearance of the first crescent moon after sunset for several months and 
record the dates. To each we can add 2392 days, and the date thus obtained will tell us 
when the crescent moon will again appear in the same position above the western 
horizon and at the same time of day as our observation. In this manner an unlimited 
number of predicted places of the moon can be built up without recourse to (b). After 
the first cycle is completed, observations will be needed only for the purpose of checking 
the accuracy of the cycle. Satterthwaite’s “true-average” lunation of 29.53059 days does 
not exist in nature and, as soon as it is introduced, one is dealing with abstractions. 

My own study of Maya astronomy—if I may be pardoned a digression—has led me 
to the following formulation of their philosophy: If you observe a sufficiently long series 
of celestial events such as new moons, eclipses, heliacal risings of a planet or star and so 
on, and record the date and time of day when the observation was made, you will 
eventually arrive at the point after which the pattern of events is repeated within 
whatever arbitrary margin of error you see fit to allow. The search for such cycles must 
have gone on for centuries, for the Maya religion demanded furthermore that the pe- 
riod should end on the same tzolkin day as that on which it began. Approximations had 
to be accepted, of course, and allowance made for corrections if necessary until the ideal 
period was found. The Maya civilization perished long before this magnificent purpose 
was achieved, but their ideal gives a certain unity to their scientific work which seems 
to me to be lacking in Satterthwaite’s conception of it. 

For example, in his discussion of the theory of determinants, Satterthwaite has 
failed to appreciate the fact that Teeple’s correction factor of 4400 days =19 tropical 
years = 149 lunations has a tremendous advantage (from the Maya point of view) over 
his own, because it ties the lunation sequence to the year of the seasons and makes it 
possible to employ the ever-present moon for predicting the dates of equinoxes or 
solstices. This illustrates the difference between mathematics and astronomy: Satter- 
thwaite’s hypothesis that 120 tropical years = 43829 days has the advantage of simplic- 
ity and elegance, whereas Teeple’s is merely practical. But think how wonderful it 
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would be if one could predict that Spring would begin (i.e., the sun would be at the 
vernal equinox) this year when the March moon is 10 days old! 

It is impossible to do justice to all Satterthwaite’s analysis and theory within the 
limitations of a review, but one more contribution must certainly be discussed. It is 
found in Appendix IT and concerns the differences between the various new-year days of 
modern Maya tribes, as a test of his theory that shifts of the first day of the year were 
always accomplished in such a way as to give the new zero-day the same moon-age as 
the old one. His assumptions are: the tzolkin has been counted without interruption 
from pre-conquest times; changes of the new-year day have been effected by moving the 
five uayeb days without changing the order of the uinals, but by multiples of five days 

+ 1 day so as not to change the year-bearer by more than one day. He assumes that all 
tribal calendars stem from a common ancestor; but some of them have been frozen into 
the Christian year at various places, while others are still retrograding in the seasons. 
Reduced to 1941, these more or less modern calendars give the following dates for new- 
year’s day: 


Tzotzil X—1 March 2 

X—2 March 23 
Tzeltal Y April 30 
A Ixil and Quiche March 11 
B Cuchumatan March 12 
C  Ixtlauacan April 10 
Landa April 22 
D Cakchiquel Dec. 1 


He finds that X—1 and Y differ by 59 days or two lunations, thus apparently confirming 
his hypothesis. X—2 is dismissed as frozen at the vernal equinox. He is able to bring all 
the others into his scheme by a suitable choice of intervals: 29 and 30 and 325 days back- 
ward “correction,” and 265 and 324 days forward. All express whole lunations. Other 
possible combinations and whole-lunation intervals are also given. He concludes some- 
what tentatively: 

In Chiapas, a Tzotzil and a Tzeltal zero-day may still be maintaining an ancient same-moon- 
age relationship, now frozen into the Christian year. We could attend the new-year ceremonies 
at A, B, C, and D highland villages in Guatemala in that order, year after year, and find them 
taking place at about the same phase of the moon. Staggered a little with respect to this highland 
group, modern representatives of the Landa- and Monuments-bases . . . would be tracing a simi- 
lar pattern of approximately the same moon-ages at successive new year days. (Page 161) 


Village X—2 is the one exception. It occurs to me that it is more than a coincidence 
that the new-year days of X—1, X—2, A and B all fall in March. It looks as if A and B 
(March 11 and 12) had been frozen at the spring equinox in the old Julian year, not 
many years apart; that X—2 was also frozen at about the same time, but was later cor- 
rected for the Gregorian change; and that X—1 had originally also been so fixed in the 
Christian year but had later started retrograding (some 40 years earlier if Julian, 80 
years if Gregorian). It may of course be a coincidence, but ““Landa’s” zero-day differs 
from the Ixtlauacan by an amount corresponding to the Gregorian shift of 12 days in 
the 19th century, the early date being the older. 

In closing may I call attention to the following typographical errors which hap- 
pened to catch my eye? 
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page column line read for 
59 1 3 220 330 
86 1 14 and 40 .06 .6 
5 1 30 Astronomy Arithmetic 
2 8 149 81 
2 cycles lunations 
137 2 25 2349 2319 
159 1 16 18980 1890 


Maup W. MAKEMSON 
Vassar COLLEGE 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


ASIA 
Under the Ancestors’ Shadow. Francis L. K. Hsv. (xiv, 317 pp. Columbia University 

Press, New York, 1948.) 

This book fulfills three purposes stated by the author. It provides a description of a 
small semi-rural community in Yunnan Province, an area that has by this time received 
a fair share of ethnographic attention. Second, it explores the dynamics of personality 
formation in the individuals who comprise this group. Finally, a short chapter indicates 
the applicability of the several personality configurations found in West Town to Chi- 
nese society as a whole. The author assumes that “the essential social structure of the 
community I have studied is typical of China as a whole.”” When one remains aware 
that the author’s treatment of personality formation is done essentially with reference 
to the patterns of social organization, then the assumption of constant factors in Chi- 
nese society shaping personality becomes logical. Field work was carried out over about 
fifteen months in 1942 and 1943, during a period of inflation and wartime unrest. 

Hsu was a youth when he first became interested in the fluid class system of China, 
manifested in the economic rise and fall of families. The hypothesis that hard work and 
self denial alone caused families to prosper while extravagance brought about their 
decline did not seem sufficient to explain the phenomenon. Examining some families 
more closely revealed “that the behaviors exhibited by members of the rising families 
and those of the falling families were sharply contrasted. The climbers tended to be 
careful, rational, frugal, industrious, and sincere. Those who were declining tended to 
be vain, impulsive, extravagant, carefree, and arrogant.” The essential problem now 
became: “‘Why is it that weak personalities usually compose declining families, while 
strength characterizes the members of rising families?” 

Before coming to grips with this question the author presents an ethnographic pic- 
ture of West Town, a market center populated by eight thousand persons divided into 
about one thousand households. The town is distinguished from most rural Chinese 
towns by containing “a disproportionately large number of wealthy families.” There 
are also three schools, a hospital, and a public library. Opium is beth smoked and 
traded; it represents a source of rich profits. Associated with the number of wealthy 
families is the elaboration of many homes. The characteristic features of housing in- 
clude, first, the fact that many houses are too large for the families which built them 
and, second, the neglect of living comforts compared to the “painstaking effort and 
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thought expended on the appearance of these houses.”’ Houses are symbols of social 
prestige for the family living and dead, and there exists strong competition between 
wealthy families to display the more striking houses. Family graveyards reveal the 
same symbolic value and also the motivation of competition. Gravestones, like houses, 
are decorated with the titles that a person has earned—as many titles as possible—and 
not infrequently “‘fake titles” are inscribed. 

Family organization follows the typical patterns of patriliny, submission to the 
father, and subordination of the husband-wife relationship to the parent-child tie. 
Accompanying patrilocal marriage is a high frequency of matrilocal marriage. The latter 
unions sometimes occur between a poor youth (for example, a shop assistant) and the 
daughter of a wealthy family which lacks sons. Although the family is governed by an 
intense desire for sons, sleeping arrangements following the marriage of a son or the 
birth of a grandchild require husband and wife to sleep in different rooms. In a real 
sense this represents birth control. “‘ . . . it would be considered disgraceful for the older 
woman to become pregnant” after the marriage of a son. The functional explanation 
for tuis convention lies in the fact that upon marriage “continuation of the ancestral 
line is... transferred to the son.’’ The custom aids the unity of the family group. 
Unlike people in other parts of China, West Towners are apparently unemotional about 
family division. But this is largely due to the fact that division occurs under the same 
roof. Division takes place upon the marriage of sons; land is divided between the men, 
and each nuclear family then occupies one or more wings of a house, in turn supplying 
the parents with the necessities of life. After division, the father’s authority declines 
along with his active participation in economic affairs. It will be noted that while the 
pattern of division adapts to the fact that families of several generations are not apt to 
get along in a single household, in fact the joint household is maintained at the same 
time that freedom is allowed to the individual family. Clans reveal both internal co- 
operation and external competition; for example, they vie with each other for prestige. 
Nevertheless strengthening the clan’s solidarity is less important than materially in- 
creasing the group’s ‘“‘external pomp.”’ Ancestor rituals serve the function of maintain- 
ing the relationship between the living and dead members of the family. 

With the ethnographic background established, the author proceeds to analyze the 
interpersonal elements important for personality formation. Of primary importance is 
the father-son relationship, enforcing submission to and identification with the father. 
Variations occur in this pattern between rich and poor families. “The poor sons share 
their parents’ hard-working habits and receive the training of honest, hard-working 
men. The rich sons share their parents’ power and glamor and begin life in the firm 
belief that they are destined to command, rule, control, and be supplied with a per- 
manent bed of roses.”’ Out of this identification emerge the traits of frugality, realism, 
industry, and sincerity, said to characterize the poor, and the vanity, licentiousness, 
extravagance, and “lack of economic and common sense” that mark the rich. The sons 
of the poor must work; the sons of the rich are shamed if they work. Here, then, are 
the most important personality configurations explaining why poor families may pros- 
per and why the fortunes of the well-to-do so often decline. A second important element 
of interpersonal relations is the “estrangement between the sexes” which necessitates 
the elimination of all public erotic expression between husband and wife. The pattern 
serves to subordinate the husband-wife relationship to the father-son tie, serving to 
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reinforce the functions of the latter. That is, a man’s relationship with his wife is pre- 
vented from becoming as important a determinant of personality as is his relationship 
to the family descent group whose values continue to shape his behavior. The third 
element is the “big-family ideal’? marked by ‘“‘an esprit de corps and... unity of 
purpose.” Obviously if disharmony in the parent-child set were allowed to interrupt 
the father-son identification, causing dissolution of the joint family, different goals 
would come to determine novel personality characteristics in the sons of the rich. As 
already pointed out, partial division under the family roof reduces chances of conflict 
and maintains the big family ideal. An emphasis on competition between families 
for the glory of the living and dead members further determines personality formation. 
Competition “is responsible for the struggle for more wealth, for larger family homes, 
for more ‘advantageous’ graveyards, for bigger clan temples, for costlier ceremonials, 
and for a host of other measures which are calculated to increase the welfare and pres- 
tige of the living and of the dead.”” Whereas the poor compete mainly for existence, the 
rich compete to validate their power and prestige. Competition is encouraged in both 
men and women, but the woman’s lower status leaves her with less confidence in 
being able to achieve her goal. From this may follow her more manifest participation in 
religious worship. 

Although the emphasis on social structure as a determinant of personality somewhat 
obscures other influences—like the shameful effects of poverty on the poor, the shame 
attached to work on the rich, the encouragement given to growing up, and others—the 
point of view expressed in this book should be fruitful in developing the scope of culture 
and personality studies. 

JoHN J. HONIGMANN 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


The Ancient Nakhi Kingdom of Southwest China. Joseru F. Rock. (xx, 554 pp., 4 maps, 
256 pls., index and gazeteer, $25.00. Harvard-Yenching Institute Monograph 
Series, Volumes VIII and IX. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1948.) 

This monumental work of Dr. Rock’s is the first of a series on West China. Its value 
is to be judged both retrospectively in terms of previous scholarship and prospectively 
in terms of what is to follow from the same author. Any field worker in China has sooner 
or later to face the problem of how to combine documentary research with first-hand 
observation. Because of the extraordinary amount of historical records available in 
China, previous scholarship has almost entirely been absorbed in textual criticism or 
compilation. Students who have been stimulated by field-work results in the west and 
who have not had traditional training in China tend, on the other hand, to ignore the 
rich mines of material in print or manuscript form. Chinese scholarship today suffers 
from these extremes. For by ignoring history one denies oneself the necessary perspec- 
tive, and by paying exclusive attention to it one shuts the doors to living data. Un- 
fortunately this defect in Chinese research has also influenced western sinologues, who 
in most cases are in opposition camps. Evidently both rich history and vast opportunity 
for field observations in China are equally attractive, but they are seldom combined in 
the same work, 
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Joseph F. Rock is an exception. He has been in Cliina long enough to appreciate 
both types of material, and he has made West China his special field. Those who are 
acquainted with his papers and fine photographs in the issues of The National Geo- 
graphic Magazine have no doubt of his keen field observations, and here we have the 
well-documented account of The Ancient Nakhi Kingdom of Southwest China. We may 
expect, then, that after this historical introduction, others to follow will be still more 
satisfying to the anthropologists in terms of fuller field data. 

But even this historical account is much more than traditional Chinese documenta- 
tion. In addition to the use of the best collection which he made on the subject in Chi- 
nese and European languages, he spent twelve years in residence in Ytinnan and in field 
trips in southern Sikang (Hsikang or Kham) and southwest Szechwan (Ssuchwan) in 
map-making, aneroid and hypsometer reading, in taking numerous photographs and 
in collecting and studying Nakhi (Moso) pictographic manuscripts. A botanist by pro- 
fession, he has given scientific names to plants and animals in this work on the history 
and geography of the area wherein the ancient Nakhi kingdom was situated. Other 
terms in Chinese, Nakhi and Tibetan not only show his erudition, but their use for 
ready reference and further verification cannot be overpraised. His contributions in the 
study of the Nakhi manuscripts to the already rich sources of written history in other 
languages will be particularly appreciated. Those who have read his previous mono- 
graph on the Nakhi tribal love story! might anticipate how much of this kind of Nakhi 
documentation would be put into use in the present work. In fact, his pioneer work in 
this field had already had its influence over other people so that any later study, such as 
Mr. Li Lin-ts’an’s The Dictionary of the Hieroglyphs of the Moso, could be attributed 
to Dr. Rock’s stimulation. 

Until the Sino-Japanese war in 1937, when modern Chinese scholars were brought 
face to face with the non-Sinitic groups in West China, Dr. Rock’s field was a neglected 
one. What is more regrettable is that since VJ day, the eastward rush of most institu- 
tions of higher learning has not left the war-time correction to this neglect with ade- 
quate forces to meet the objective demand of the situation. Dr. Rock’s work based on 
long residence in West China, then, is quite unique not only in the intrinsic value of its 
result as seen in these two volumes and to be seen in the volumes to come, but also in 
its role in interdisciplinary studies in these regions. It is in the light of the above-stated 
facts that The Ancient Nakhi Kingdom of Southwest China may be properly appreciated 
by all. 

Each volume of this work contains three parts. Besides Part I, which is an introduc- 
tion to the region in Yiinnan province in general, Volume One devotes Parts II and III 
to the history and geography of Lichiang district, the seat of the ancient kingdom in 
the province. The Nakhi or “Black People” are traced not only in Chinese sources from 
286 and 262 B.c. to the present day, together with genealogical chronicles of their 
rulers, the Mu family, from A.p. 1101 to 1125 and after with reproduced images, but 
also, as has been said, supplemented by the Nakhi manuscripts, which have been inter- 
preted with the aid of their sorcerers. In the geographical part both Lichiang and Chung- 


of K’a~-Ma-Gyu-Mi-Gkyi,” extrait du Bulletin de I’ Ecole Frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient, t. XXXIX, 
fasc. 1. 
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tien districts are treated together with the lamaseries of the Karmapa school, a sub- 
sect of the Kargyupa, or White Sect, of Lamaism. This form of Tibetan Buddhism and 
the native Nakhi magico-religious beliefs, which are closely related to Bon, the pre- 
Buddhistic faith in Tibet, should be of immense interest to the student of comparative 
religion. 

Volume Two deals with the history and geography of the neighboring areas of the 
Nakhi people and their chieftains in northwestern Yiinnan (Weihsi, Tech’in or Atuntzu, 
Yungning, Langch’ii) and southeastern Sikang (Yenyuan), formerly southwestern 
Szechwan. Monasteries of both Bon and other sects of Lamaism, such as the Sakya or 
Multiple-colored and the Gelug or the Yellow, are mentioned. 

Lichiang is the region where the famous story was reported to have taken place, 
namely, of Menghuo’s being captured seven times and released seven times in order 
to be thoroughly subdued by Chu-ko Liang, minister of Shu, one of the Three King- 
doms in the third century A.p. The Nanchao Kingdom was created in the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. during the T’ang dynasty. In subsequent dynasties of Chinese history 
down to the Republic the area and its native chieftains were differently governed. There- 
after their status has been equal with the rest of China. 

Of the chieftains of varying degrees of rank and power covered in the second volume, 
the Yungning T’ussu is more conspicuous (Part V); and the Muli T’ussu, situated in 
modern Sikang and much publicized by the author’s previous writings, is treated with 
Yungning. Besides these two, the others in Weihsi and Tech’in (Part IV) and the eight 
Moso chieftains (Part VI) are hardly known to outsiders. Serious students may find 
interesting information about them in the book. 

Of all the features mentioned above, particular attention should be drawn to the 
four 1:500,000 maps, prepared under the direction of the Chief of Engineers by the 
Army Map Service, U.S.A. Army, and redrafted from original maps compiled in 1945, 
by the author, from original surveys in 1923, 1928, 1930 and from surveys by Major 
H. R. Davies in 1895 and by Dr. H. Handel-Mazzetti in 1914-16. They are not only 
the best so far concerning the names of rivers, mountains and places, but the ethnic 
names in red color are even more useful to the students of anthropology. For here we 
have, in addition to the Nakhi or Moso, many other ethnic groups such as the Tibet- 
ans, Li-su, Min-chia, Chung-chia, Chia-mi, Miao, Lolo, Ch’iu-tzu, Lu-tzu, etc., whose 
proper distribution has ever been a puzzle to outsiders. 

Minor imperfections may be overlooked in a work of such dimensions. In fact, in 
ternal inconsistencies may be corrected if the reader gives enough attention to the 
references throughout the book. The assigning of places to different provinces which 
does not correspond with present-day maps of China may be similarly corrected by 
those familar with recent demarcations. It might have made for easier reading and 
quicker reference, perhaps, had some maps of historical reconstruction been added. The 
massing together of historical records which deal with a series of shifting political divi- 
sions leads to confusion in the minds of students who have less grasp than Dr. Rock 
of this complex body of tempo-spatial material. 

Li AN-CHE 


West CHINA FRONTIER RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
West UNION UNIVERSITY 
CHENGTU, SZECHWAN 
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OCEANIA 


Hawaiian Americans: An Account of the Mingling of Japanese, Chinese, Polynesian, 
and American Cultures. Epwtx G. Burrows. (228 pp., bibliography and index, 


$3.00. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1947.) 


Dr. Burrows, former Honolulu newspaper reporter who has since joined the ranks 
of professional anthropologists, knows Hawaii well. His long acquaintance with these 
islands has equipped him with an insight which few mainland Americans possess. In 
Hawaiian Americans, he discusses the changing cultures of Hawaiians, Chinese, Jap 
anese, and Caucasians (locally known as haole) as the result of long and intimate con 
tact in Hawaii. The following questions, posed by the author in his introduction, are 
partially answered by such discussion. What factors have contributed to the predomi 
nance of haole culture in Hawaii? By what means have non-haoles relieved the stress 
imposed by that dominance? How may the lessons learned in Hawaii contribute toward 
a greater understanding of similar social situations elsewhere? 

During the nineteenth century, the white man’s prestige was established among 
Hawaiians by a combination of missionary, commercial, and political influences. Chi 
nese and Japanese immigrants, brought to Hawaii to labor on haole plantations, did not 
choose to follow the precedent set by Hawaiians, but continued to observe their an 
cestral traditions with remarkable consistency. Not so, however, was the case of Hawaii 
born offspring of Oriental parents. Those of the second generation in Hawaii, surrounded 
in their earlier years by Oriental values and practices, have become increasingly Ameri 
can as they entered school and participated in community activities. Although dis- 
crimination in Hawaii is much less noticeable than in mainland communities, it is a 
fact that all those in Hawaii who are not haoles have often been vexed by a sense of 
inferiority. In seeking relief from the consequent stress of humiliation, three courses 
are open to the non-haole: aggression, withdrawal, and cooperation. Of these, Dr. 
Burrows concludes, the dominant response among Hawaiians, Chinese, and Japanese, 
for a generation or more, has been that of cooperation. Withdrawal in the form of re 
ligious and recreative reversion has been evident to some degree. In recent years, the 
only common form of aggression is reported to be the verbal one of grumbling. 

If the lessons learned in Hawaii are to be applied to similar social situations else 
where, Dr. Burrows suggests that “invidious devices like segregation and codes of 
subservience are not only unnecessary but positively harmful.’”’ To minimize the stress 
of contact, changes should be ordered only when necessary and, even then, be effected 
as gradually as possible. Since stress in these circumstances cannot be completely elim- 
inated, the author urges that fullest opportunity be provided for cooperation by the 
subordinate group, that all forms of withdrawal known to be not harmful should be 
permitted for relief of stress, and that even grumbling may be useful as an outlet for 
tension, as a source of constructive criticism, and as a danger signal to the dominant 
group that stress is building up. 

Hawaiian Americans is a book for laymen. Frequent interpolations by Dr. Burrows 
point out the need for more extensive quantitative treatment of the data and for in 
tensive analyses of life histories, before a true understanding of Hawaiian race relations 
can be achieved. At times, the serious reader may criticize the author’s choice of author- 
ities and source material; others who have known Hawaii during the war and since 
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may wonder to what extent the author’s conclusions, based almost entirely on his 
prewar experience, would be altered by changes which have been effected in Hawaii 
since 1941. 

On the whole, the picture drawn in this study is a true one, and will serve as an 
excellent introduction to the islands for those who desire to know the real Hawaii. 

LEONARD Mason 
University OF 
tv, T. H. 


Fijian Village. BUELL Quatn. With introduction by Ruth Benedict. (xvii, 459 pp. The 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948). 

The village of Nakoroka on Vanua Levu, the second largest island of the Fiji 
group, is the scene of this monograph, and its inhabitants form the cast of characters. 
They are introduced to us in a chapter entitled “Households of Nakoroka,” and on 
the basis of their histories, daily lives and interrelationships, is built up a picture of 
Fijian life today. Tongan influence, dating from prehistoric times and greatly acceler- 
ated during the 19th century, when for a period of fifty years life was disrupted by 
constant warfare, has combined with the effects of British colonization and Christian- 
ization to produce a culture and a society different in many important respects from 
aboriginal patterns, and atypical, even, of other areas in Fiji today, where this particu- 
lar combination of factors has not been operative. 

Beginning with a useful summary of the conquest. of Fiji, and placing Nakoroka in 
its historical and legendary setting, the volume proceeds to describe from various angles 
the culture pattern as it may be observed today and reconstructed in memory. The 
account is uneven in excellence. To contrast with the full and well-documented discus- 
sion of kinship is the unsatisfactory chapter dealing with priests and practitioners. We 
are told that witchcraft is ““common to almost every native of the region” (p. 59), but 
very little more about it. In general the chief stress is placed on aspects of social organ- 
ization. Among the features which distinguish Nakorokan social organization from 
systems presumably earlier and still existing in areas west of Vanua Levu, one of the 
most significant is the elaboration of the concept of rank and the consequent impor- 
tance given to chieftainship. In chapters concerned with “Castes and Chiefship,” and 
“Keeping the Peace: Status and Wealth,” indeed, throughout the book, Quain has 
described with a wealth of detail the social, ceremonial, and political role of the chiefs. 
In this society, commoners, separated by a wide gulf from inheritors of chiefly blood, 
are divided into six castes: priests; “natives of the village green,” who function as 
messengers and heralds; “contents of the household,” skilled in the preparation of food 
and the performance of domestic tasks; and three other castes, the members of which 
engaged in personal service to the chiefs and their children. The author points out that 
the systems of chiefly title and hereditary status with their accompanying values is 
Tongan, and contrasts it with the ethos of an older culture not yet entirely supplanted. 
In pre-Tongan times, 
hereditary status was rooted in ownership of land; among men whose hereditary claims upon the 
land were of equal certainty, leadership depended upon achievement. Kin-organized feasts and gift 
exchanges attended births and marriages and deaths; by these a man enhanced his status and 
honored the animal ancestors and secured fertility of the soil. Such kin-organized feasts and gift- 
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exchanges still exist at Nakoroka and are theoretically a way to enhance prestige by achievement. 
But, with the development of organization under the chiefly titles, competitive exchanges between 
kin-groups have become redundant. . . . Thus an effective system of hereditary titles has overlain 
a culture in which recognized status could once depend largely upon achievement. The bases for 
such achievement were no longer present in the new order, and no new bases were substituted. 
Social ambition and obsession with status persist, but the cultural means of satisfying these have 
become confused and contradictory. Men are filled with shame. Self-assertion is an anomaly in a 
government which is organized to function independently of the persons who fill its roles. . . . 
(p. 434) 


Materials on the life histories of individual Nakorokans, notably in the chapter entitled 
“Trouble,” bear out and illustrate these conclusions. Nevertheless, it seems that to 
regard the character and personality of present-day Nakorokans as products of the 
clash between Tongan and Fijian cultures is to oversimplify the problem. The disinte- 
gration resulting from colonization and Christianization has affected many spheres of 
life, and a satisfactory analysis of personality structure today should take this factor 
into account. 

It is well known that the Fiji Islands do not present a cultural unit. Hitherto, pub 
lished materials on this group have dealt for the most part with the Lau Islands to 
the East, and Viti Levu to the West. The present volume, a comprehensive account of 
an area largely unknown, will be welcomed by all students of Melanesia and Polynesia. 

DorotHy M. SPENCER 
303 B Street, S. E. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Men Out of Asia. HAROLD STERLING GLADWIN. With a foreword by Earnest A. Hooton, 
and illustrations by Campbell Grant. (xviii, 390 pp., 142 text figs., 9 maps, $4.00. 

Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947.) 

“A Selection in the $10,000 Whittlesey House Fellowship Contest for scientific books 
written for the layman,”’ Men Out of Asia lives up to its billing in having a facetious- 
ness of style and a cartoon-like quality of its illustrations rarely seen in scientific litera- 
ture. The general reading public will doubtless delight in the witticisms and sarcasms, 
which make the book a running argument against the author’s antagonist, Professor 
Phuddy Duddy, who represents the entrenched stupidity and pig-headedness of ortho- 
dox anthropology. (“All the lights in the House of the High Priests of American an- 
thropology are out... ,” p. 361.) Anthropologists who are familiar with Gladwin and 
with Gladwin’s solid contributions to Southwestern archeology during the past two 
decades will recognize this book as the release of partially suppressed theories with 
which he has long wanted to taunt the profession. They will understand that his man- 
handling of facts, his whimsical methodology, and his beating of dead horses are de- 
signed to get their blood pressures up. They will recommend that their friends should 
read the book for sheer entertainment but that they should not believe a word of it. 

Gladwin’s thesis is the old one that all American cultures came from Asia. We pre- 
sume that it is only the popular nature of the book that prevented him from acknowl- 
edging his intellectual debts to Elliot Smith, Perry, Graebner, Schmidt, and, for that 
matter, the many early and recent writers, including those of the Mormon Church, who 
attribute New World civilizations to the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. One can recognize a 
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bit from all these intellectual forebears, though Gladwin is much too original to have 
followed any one slavishly. 

Gladwin proclaims himself an all-out diffusionist, and, in arguing against “psychic 
unity” and independent invention, he makes Adolph Bastian and Professor Phuddy 
Duddy his whipping boys. He argues so strongly for the difficulty of inventing anything 
that the reader might well wonder not why inventions were not duplicated but how 
they were ever made in the first place. Gladwin does not bother to explain how the 
original inventions happened to be made nor why the eastern Mediterranean was the 
only area with sufficient brain power to make them. 

Gladwin, however, is more of a migrationist than a diffusionist in the broad sense. 
He postulates that six migrations of men out of Asia brought different races and cul- 
tures to the New World. Five came across Bering Strait and one across the Pacific 
The facility with which the race, language and culture content of the migrations are 
identified is truly wonderful. 

First, from 25,000 to 15,000 B.c., came the Australoids (possibly preceded by Negri- 
tos), and their remains are recognizable in various early Southwestern and South 
American cultures. The culture included spear-throwers, coiled baskets, bull-roarers, 
totemism, finger-joint amputation, ground paintings, fermented drinks, and other 
features. 

Second, between 15,000 and 2,500 B.c., the Negro Migration introduced the Folsom 
culture into North America. That it was Negro is deduced from Hooton’s “negroid 
strain” in the New World: “ . . . ask Hooton what happened, and then twist what he 
may tell you to suit your purpose.” (p. 93) 

Third, 2,500 to 500 B.c., the Algonkians migrated into more or less their recent 
habitat, bringing cord-marked pottery. 

Fourth, 500 B.c., the Eskimos arrived. 

Fifth, 300 B.c., the Mongoloids introduced the American Indian physical type into 
the New World for the first time. 

The sixth, or White Migration, 300 B.c. to a.p. 500, brought the New World its 
civilizations. Until 336 B.c., no one in the New World “‘was bothering about trying to 
concoct a civilization” (p. 214). This is a reiteration of Gladwin’s long-standing chal- 
lenge that the developmental beginnings of civilization have not been found in the New 
World. Peru had no “evolutionary stages of its culture prior to the Mochica Period.” 
(p. 226) 

At the death of Alexander the Great, the captains of his fleet, which had been as- 
sembled to explore the coast of Arabia, decided to sail eastward indefinitely. As proof 
of this, the fleet was not heard of again. This exploratory voyage became a one-way 
route of migration to the New World, which was kept open for eight hundred years. It 
contributed civilizations to southern Asia and Armenoid noses to Melanesia, it picked 
up enough rain-forest traits to explain cultural similarities between South America and 
Oceania, it settled Micronesia and Polynesia, and it finally reached the middle latitudes 
of America with its Armenoid noses, its beards, and its traits of eastern Mediterranean 
civilization intact. In the New World, it became the Arawakan-speaking peoples. 
Alexander’s men came without their women folk, for, Gladwin states (p. 204), myths 
and sculptures portray white, bearded gods—obviously men—but they do not depict 
women of the same physical type! 
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The argument this far might lead one to suppose that all New World civilizations 
should have been identical. The obvious and well-known differences between these 
civilizations are explained by the assumption that the conquering Whites split forces, 


each set of rulers riding “‘his particular hobby’’; for example, in Colombia they became 
metallurgists, in Mochica they were potters, in Nazca they were weavers, and in Yuca- 
tan they were devisers of calendars and glyphs, adapting the latter to suit the Maya 
language. 

Gladwin has used a popular book to let go his long-overdue Sunday punch at the 
profession. It will generally be conceded that, instead of doing any great damage, he 
has probably thrown his arm out of joint. Nonetheless, his thesis carries two provoca- 
tive implications that should not be ignored. 

First, Gladwin has always touched a sore spot in his challenge that orthodox an 
thropology has not fuund native developmental stages of Mesoamerican and Andean 
civilizations. The recent work of the Viru Valley Project of the Institute of Andean 
Research shows beyond any doubt that such stages were present in Peru and that they 
were pre-Mochica, but the same cannot definitely be shown for other New World centers 
of civilization. 

Second, though most American anthropologists will cringe at Gladwin’s conclusions, 
their fundamental assumption that cultural similarities are to be explained by diffusion 
is not very different from his. The difference is that when-the practical difficulties to 
diffusion seem too great, as in the case of oceanic barriers, the former focus attention on 
cultural differences—“the similarities between the Old and New World technologies 
have been considerably overestimated’’“—whereas Gladwin continues to fix attention 
on the very real cultural similarities and calmly takes over Alexander’s fleet to explain 
how diffusion could have occurred. 

That both orthodoxy and Gladwin can arrive at opposite conclusions while pre 
disposed to use diffusion as an explanation, to deal with culture elements in an atomis 
tic way, and to avoid coming to grips with the problems of the ultimate origins of cul 
ture seems to the reviewer to put both over a methodological barrel. The dynamics of 
how great civilizations were developed requires functional-historical analysis of the 
interrelationship of agriculture, population, technology, socio-political institutions, and 
religious patterns. Gladwin concedes that the American Indians “must be given due 
and ungrudging credit for their agricultural genius” (p. 73), but the matter is not men 
tioned again and the inference might be drawn that Alexander’s people could have 
introduced civilization had the New World never known farming. Unless it is assumed 
that each and every element of culture could have occurred independently of every 
other, the question is less where each invention was made than it is how the various 
traits and institutions conditioned one another in their development and spread. Ameri 
can anthropology is only now beginning to use a functional approach to its prehistory. 
Men Out of Asia has the very great merit of highlighting—though, I am sure, quite 
unintentionally—the inconsistency of the traditional approach. 

JULIAN H. STEWARD 
CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


Ralph Linton, review of ‘‘Men Out of Asia,” in American Antiquity, Vol. 13, p. 332, 1948. 
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Personality: in Nature, Society, and Culture. Edited by ClypE KLuCKHOHN and HENRY 
A. Murray. (xxi, 561 pp., 53 tables and charts, $6.00. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1948.) 

This important and handsome volume is well described on the jacket as a pioneer 
anthology of essays, never before published in any book, on the formation of person- 
ality. 

Chapters 1 and 2, by the joint editors, are, respectively, “Outline of a Conception 
of Personality,” evidently drafted by Murray, and “Personality Formation: the De- 
terminants,” presumably by Kluckhohn. The other thirty-eight selections or chapters 
are reprints from other authors, with connective tissue by the editors. 

In Chapter 1 a “dynamic organismic conception” is aimed at, but is admitted to be 
difficult because “the integrations of processes which constitute personality” are hid- 
den. Significant is the emphasis on process and integration of process: “personality is 
process” (p. 4). “Personality as a whole signifies the unity attained by organization of 
processes (a) during one event, and (5) during a series of events up to a lifetime. It is 
therefore all-inclusive; and it is an organization (p. 7). Where is it located? The most 
significant process integrations occur at the “regnant level of control.’’ Hence “per- 
sonality is the organization of all the integrative (regnant) processes in the brain” 
(p. 9). To the reviewer the involved reasoning is not wholly compelling: neither that 
integrative per se is regnant, nor the locus in the brain. Why not in the whole body? 
And why should not the integrations at basal levels count significantly as well as reg- 
nant ones? These are not denials by the reviewer, but unresolved doubts. 

At any rate the integrative processes can be conceived functionally—in spite of 
surviving reluctance by psychologists—as expressions of “need, drive, or vectorial 
force” constituting a “present push rather than a pull from a non-existent” teleological 
future (p. 14). Yet it is tension-reduction rather than a tensionless state that is most 
satisfying; though the formula “tension—reduction of tension” covers katabolism only, 
not anabolism (p. 16). Another significant qualification is that disciplined aesthetic and 
kinaesthetic efforts tend to result in mode pleasures rather than end pleasures (p. 17). 

The most difficult and painful function of personality, according to the editors, is 
that of accommodating it to the patterns sanctioned by society. This basic assumption 

is certainly Freudian. Students of behavior, they say, incline to be dissatisfied with de- 
scriptions of life using cultural patterns as framework; the concepts of status and role 
and of participation bridge individuals to abstracted cultural patterns (p. 21). True; 
but is not the “gap” or “discontent” due precisely to taking culture patterns as ab- 
stractions, instead of as inherently charged with affect, i.e., with personality? Recipro- 
cally, he who begins with an interest in cultural forms is likely to feel abstracted psy- 
chologizings, whether of stimulus-response or need-tension type, as being dry and un- 
satisfying, compared with the impingement on the cultural forms of whole and there- 
fore concrete personalities. It is the abstracting that makes science but also makes for 
aridity—there is a certain grayness in all theorizing, as Mephistopheles long since ob- 
served; and especially so in this area of the richly intertwined epiphenomena of human 
life, culture, and behavior. 

That in non-literate societies emphasis is on binding force of patterns and on satis- 
faction derived from fulfilling these, but in literate societies on pattern conflict as 
related to personality disorganization (p. 23), is in line with assumptions often made 
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but still unproved. It might be questioned whether the chief contrast is not between 
the momentarily contemporary phase of our particular civilization and most other 
phases of civilization, rather than between literate and non-literate. There is a genuine 
and not easy problem here. 

Quite significant is the distinction of formal from dynamic analysis of personality 
(pp. 29-30). The formal factors “define the consistent properties and interrelations of 
regnant processes’; the dynamic ones deal with situational, latent, and potential re- 
sources of the personality. 

The final definition given of personality (p. 32) is: “the continuity of functional 
forces and forms manifested through sequences of organized regnant processes in the 
brain from birth to death.” 

Chapter 2, attributable primarily to Kluckhohn, on determinants of personality 
formation, is a thorough reworking of the Kluckhohn-Mowrer paper which opened 
the 1944 Anthropologist with a presentation of a scheme of the cross-cutting of biological, 
environmental, social, and cultural determinants by the universal, communal, role, and 
idiosyncratic components. The scheme is now modified into four classes of determinants 
alone—renamed constitutional, group-membership, role, and situational—and their 
interdependences and interrelations. ‘‘Constitutional”’ corresponds to the old biological, 
not to universal; “situational’’ corresponds neither to cultural nor to idiosyncratic. The 
new scheme is less rigidly logical, but probably more useful operationally. At any rate, 
it forms the basis for the arrangement of the selections that constitute the bulk of the 
book. Thus, these are grouped into Constitutional Determinants (Ch. 3-7), Group 
Membership (13-18), Role (19-20), Situational (21-26), and Interrelations (Ch. 8-12, 
27-33). Culture as the main determinant of personality in a dichotomy between the 
two is repudiated, and therewith also the slogan “‘culture and personality” —as already 
in 1944— in favor of the phrase which titles the present book: “‘personality in nature, 
society, and culture.”’ This is surely to the good. It takes two onuses from culture: that 
of being the chief influence on personality, and that of being of interest chiefly for its 
influence on personality. The result is the rather startling one that culture suffuses the 
book, but is really pretty much out of its focus. The only selections which do somewhat 
specifically focus on culture are: No. 14 by Erikson, 15 by Hallowell, 16 by Dorothy 
Eggan, 18 by Davis and Havighurst, 19 by Parsons, 26 by Mead, 30 by Benedict. 

It is clear that the book is on personality and its relations, and is therefore centrally 
psychological in its concern. 

It is of course impossible to describe the full range of the forty selections constituting 
the anthology. But these are the professions of the contributors: psychiatry 9, medicine 
1, psychoanalysis 2, psychology 4, sociology 3, anthropology 9, philosophy 1, education 
3, social welfare 2, unplaced 4. Whereas the bulk of the book is comprised in Part II: 
The Formation of Personality (pp. 33-468), about one-sixth of it is devoted to Part 
III: Some Applications to Modern Problems. 

What are the underlying interests that have led and lead to development of the 
field of personality? One factor undoubtedly is the unprecedented growth of psychi- 
atry, largely set going in turn by the insights as well as the excesses of Freudianism. 
Another is the attitude of formal psychology, much of which willingly accepts heavy 
sterility if only it can be “scientifically” correct. Anthropology contributed recognition 
not only of the variability and relativity of culture but of the strength of impact of 
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culture as a determinant—and then in turn personality offered an outlet to those an- 
thropologists who might be uneasy or restive at concerning themselves with the formal 
and historic aspects which bulk so large in actual culture considerations. But there is 
obviously something more at work than all these factors, something that might be 
called an affective climate in which it is pleasant both to live and to function. To this 
climate the “field approach” certainly contributes, with its stimulus of interaction and 
the multiplication of conceptual categories. Clarification and order may temporarily 
recede, but there is a sense of great things burgeoning in the press and welter of ideas. 
The phenomena largely lie in the familiar light of here and now, but of their deter- 
minants many come from afar and are new and fascinating. To the zest of recognition 
there is thus added the zest of discovery; and expectation of early and useful application 
easily comes to hover in the air. To those accustomed or addicted to the more closely 
channeled ways, such a field approach may savor also of a field day, and its bustle 
suggest that of the market place. But the activity is stirring, and infectious, and eager; 
and one cannot but watch its progress with interest and sympathy. If its sponsors 
realize half of what they envision, they will accomplish much. 
A. L. KROEBER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 


As You Sow. WALTER R. GoLpscHipt. (288 pages, photographs, index. $4.00. Har- 
court Brace, New York, 1947.) 


Small Business and the Community: A Study in Central Valley of California on Effects 
of Scale of Farm Operations. WALTER R. GoLpscHMipt. (139 pages, 22 figs., 57 
charts, appendices. Report of the Special Committee to Study Problems of Ameri- 
can Small Business. 79th Congress, Second Session. Senate Committee Print No. 
13, Washington, 1946.) 


The expansion of cultural anthropological research into the modern community 
field is well under way, although its start has been slow and its direction uncertain. If 
cultural anthropology has a specialty to offer the sociological tradition of “community 
studies,” it lies in the intensive, fine-grained analysis of a group culture for its own sake, 
with ameliorative goals and social problems out of the picture. Plainville, USA was a 
beginning in this direction. The two volumes reviewed here are wholly within the socio- 
logical tradition, and have little in common with the intensive cultural anthropological 
approach. This is no criticism, merely a classificatory statement. These volumes have 
their own important problems and their own interesting contributions to science and 
the problems of social life. 

Goldschmidt studied three communities in California: Arvin was characterized by 
small-farm agriculture; Dinuba by larger, but fairly small industrialized farm units; 
Wasco by very large, extensively industrialized farms. These communities, therefore, 
lie upon a kind of continuum, with small, owned farms at one end, and the converse 
of this (large, outside-owned farms) at the other. Goldschmidt’s general problem was to 
determine whether or not other aspects of society, economy and culture would likewise 
be differentially distributed along this continuum. “To determine whether or not” 
is probably gratuitous, since the general atmosphere and implications of both volumes 
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make it clear that he knew the continuum was of over-all applicability to begin with; 
the field studies merely became corroboration of his convictions. The scientific problem 
of this research is therefore almost entirely a post hoc affair. It must be understood that 
these studies have as their primary objective the demonstration and solution of social 
problems—not the development and testing of intra-scientific propositions. 

As You Sow is a discursive, informally written book for the social scientist and 
interested middle-class intellectual. It concentrates upon the cultural aspects of the 
problem of industrialized farming, and less upon the “‘factual,’’ economic picture. The 
Senate document, on the other hand, is a formally written report which strips the case 
to the bone, avoids methodological explanations and scientific issues, and presents a 
factual-statistical case for the causes and cure of the economic evils of rural urbaniza- 
tion. The two reports are thus exceptionally interesting in comparison, not only be- 
cause of supplementary and complementary information, but also because they show 
the differential impact of political objectives. 

Goldschmidt finds that industrialized farming produces a variety of “effects” upon 
community life and organization, all of which may be summed up in the term urbaniza- 
tion. The large industrialized farming communities lack solidarity, leadership, pros- 
perity, permanent settlement, adequate educational facilities, and in general, a life of 
their own. As one approaches the communities with small, locally owned farms, the 
converse of all these characteristics is obtained." 

The idealized picture of American rural bliss and backwardness, then, has given 
way to the contemporary realities of cash crops, profit-making, over-capitalization, 
class strata, status aspirations, competition, and a landless proletariat—all of these 
phenomena being seen as “effects’’ of “economic causes”: the outset we made the 
hypothesis that the nature of the economy is the causative factor...” (p. viii, As 
You Sow). This is specific and direct enough, but in the Senate document this approach 
leads to one of the most extraordinary developments of simple causational theory in 
contemporary social science. In a chart on p. 111 of this document, no less than four- 
teen “causes” are shown. Of these, most are of an economic or quasi-economic charac- 
ter, and it is clear that the economic “‘causes” are viewed as primary. Other “‘causes” 
on this chart are such items as “‘Poverty of social institutions’’—this “cause” side-by 
side with another, “Low volume of retail trade.” 

It is true that the text explains and enlarges upon such pseudo-concrete isolates, and 
develops the argument in full. However, the general impression given is one of single- 
factor determination of a complex socio-cultural situation, this type of explanation 
serving its purposes in making the political case for the evil consequences of ab- 
sentee ownership and commercialized farming. The social scientist, as scientist, cannot 
be content with explanations of this sort, especially if he has any inclination toward 
contemporary configurational thinking. 

Another aspect of the methodology which creates problems is Goldschmidt’s use of 
the case-study method. Since the author chose his communities for their degree of in- 
dustrialized farming and other criteria in advance, his results, especially when com- 
bined with an @ priori causational explanation, are inevitable. The case-study method 

1 Of course, all three communities share certain generalized features of urbanization, like the use of cash as the 


exchange medium, interest in urban standards and technology, and some form of class system. In Arvin, however, these 
features were integrated and adjusted to a solidaristic community life. 
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proves nothing; it merely provides an excellent illustration of a point of view. The pos- 
sibility of a community illustrating the opposite situation: large industrialized farming 
and excellent community solidarity, leadership, prosperity, ef al., is quite evident, and 
its existence and publicizing would prove embarrassing to Goldschmidt’s presentation. 
Perhaps a survey type of approach might have been more advisable. The survey could 
have presented a larger sample and a more propaganda-proof case for the generaliza- 
tions Goldschmidt wishes to make. On the other hand, the community-study approach 
concretizes and dramatizes the social problem to a degree far beyond the rather barren 
survey method. 

The combined causational and case-study methodology raises many problems. Can 
“economics” be a “cause” of a socio-cultural situation of which economic behavior is 
already a part? Is it perhaps better viewed as the “economic aspect”’ of a configurational 
situation, involving much change? Was the economic cause, “industrialized farming,” 
imposed from the outside, as a unique and isolated factor, or did it grow as part of a 
socio-cultural complex? Another quotation—‘“Industrialization has changed farming 
enterprise from a livelihood to a means of achieving wealth” (p. ix, As You Sow)— 
raises the problem of complete circularity: “‘industrialization” is farming . . . a means 
of achieving wealth,” and thus the argument short-circuits a whole range of significant 
factors in the total culture-change situation which led to cash-crop farming. 

After making what seems an indictment of Goldschmidt’s methodology, the re- 
viewer may now turn around and state that this methodology, in light of the purposes 
of the research, is largely appropriate, even though misleading for the scientist. For 
what the author does is to single out of a configuration of factors-in-change a single 
factor, or a limited set, at any rate, and, reformerwise, really blames that factor as the 
“cause” of a situation which he regards as a social problem. Values saturate the analy- 
sis, therefore, and there is no reason why they should not do so. Simple causation is not 
scientific, it is social-reformist, because the reformer is constrained to attack only a few 
aspects of a situation at one time, and he finds simple causation, or “blame” theory, 
suitable to his goal-oriented approach. 

As one might expect, theory plays a relatively small role in this research. It is rele- 
gated to the next-to-last chapter of As You Sow, and none, of course, appears in the 
Senate document. The general theoretical approach as outlined in Chapter 9 is derived 
from the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft tradition in German sociology, and represented in 
cultural anthropology principally by Redfield’s folk-urban theory; in rural sociology 
by Rudolph Heberle and C. C. Zimmerman. For Goldschmidt, the large industrialized 
farm community represents the extreme urban pole, the small, home-owned farm com- 
munity the folk pole. The “‘degree of urbanization”’ is measured by the approach to the 
urban pole, the criteria for which are: heterogeneity of origin (i.e., migrant labor coming 
into the “field factories”), pecuniary standards, social differentiation, small families, 
and rural “‘slums.” There is some confusion here between “‘urban”’ as an ideal type and 
“city life’? as a concrete instance of urbanism, but since theory plays a small role in 
Goldschmidt’s analysis, we need not labor the criticism. More important is a summary 
of the author’s specific findings. 

California has had some form of large-scale farming for a long time 


beginning, in 


fact, with the hacienda system. The contemporary “factory farm,” as Carey McWil- 
liams named it, developed around the close of World War I, and soon attained its 
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essentially industrial features: labor market, speculation, assembly line, and a minute 
division of labor. In California the institution is combined with a minority-group factor 
which provides a socially low-grade labor source. In this sense California agriculture 
resembles the South African system of exploitation of a native population as a major 
labor source. 

One chapter in As You Sow is devoted to what Goldschmidt calls “psychological 
effects” of industrialized farming. This term refers to attitudes and orientations, ex- 
emplified neatly by the following: “My husband would plow up that rose garden if I’d 
let him. He’d plow right up to the bedroom window” (As You Sow, p. 28). The pressure 
to produce more and more, to get greater cash returns, becomes an obsession which 
contains no visible end, especially insofar as the economic arrangements are such that 
costs increase geometrically as acreage goes up. Larger and larger amounts of capital 
are needed to operate a large farm, and the attitudinal orientation finally becomes 
“capitalist.’”’ Whether these attitudes are “cause” or “effect” is a problem; Goldschmidt 
with his frank simple causational approach sees them as the latter. In a different social 
psychology, they would be the “causes” of industrialization. 

Social status and prestige in these urbanized communities is based on an “interde- 
pendent triad’’: occupation, income, and material possessions, and, of the three, in- 
come, or money worth, is the prime factor. In the immediate ascription of class position, 
the occupation is most important, for one finds a graded system of status-ranking al- 
most exactly corresponding to occupation, which in turn reflects income differentials. 
his class system has two major strata: (1) The “nuclear,” consisting of businessmen, 
farm operators, professionals, employers, and some old residents in the semi-skilled 
labor group; (2) The “outsiders,” consisting of everyone who comes into the communi 
ties as temporary residents, and in lower-grade occupations. This stratum is itself 
ranked, with the migrant laborers on the bottom, and small tradesmen and the like in 
higher positions. Labor always comes from the outside—‘‘outside the social walls of the 
community.” It is thus in the community, but is not participant in the full sense. The 
symbolic evidence of this appears in the tendency to stereotype the labor group as 
“Chink,” “Okie,” and “‘Greaser.”’ 

The two major classes have the classic capitalist relationship of hostility-depend- 
ence. Chapter 6 of As You Sow is devoted to an excellent study of the complex con- 
flict-control-cohesion problem. The social controls are formal and informal, but add 
up to an exceedingly non-democratic system of control by the “nuclear” group over the 
“outsiders.”’ Within the nuclear class is a small elite, which provides an official capital 
ist ideology of conservatism and loyalty to the employer. All political affairs are con- 
trolled by this class, with covert persecution and intimidation lurking in the back- 
ground. 

Social life in these urbanized communities shows clear stratification and grouping 
by the class and status system. Clubs, cliques, recreation and social groupings of all 
kinds adhere rigorously to the status constellations, and the whole system tends to 
foster in-group feelings in the nuclear class, and to re-establish the exclusion of the 
outsiders. On the other hand (and Goldschmidt does not emphasize this sufficiently), 
the system also fosters in-group feelings in the outsider group, introducing the possi- 
bility of a semi-acceptance of the status quo. There are other evidences of this through- 
out the book and it is reminiscent of a similar acceptance of a sharecropping system 
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found by the reviewer and Herbert Passin in southern Illinois. The reformist approach 
has never faced this problem squarely, for it constitutes a dangerous and embarrassing 
reality to be surmounted in planned change. 

In religion, Goldschmidt does not find as clear a stratification tendency as he does 
for social life. Churches show some grouping, but not a distinct one. Protestant sects 
are socially dominant, since Catholicism is associated with the Mexican outsider 
group. Revivalistic and Pentecostal churches tend to focus in the non-Mexican laboring 
element—an expectable phenomenon in light of the deprived economic position of these 
groups. Goldschmidt has an interesting discussion (p. 141) of the comparisons here to 
“native revivalism” and messianic movements. There is also a good analysis of the 
effect of a wealth economy on the religious factor, as a result of the “bourgeoisification” 
of the church through social and economic aspiration-patterns of their members. No 
real proletarian church exists, which is another piece of evidence of the typical accept- 
ance-pattern of the class-aspiration system, as a system. 

What is to be done about the situation (granting it is “wrong’’)? There are two 
classic modes of approach (a third, revolution, need not be considered): First, recon- 
struction at the community level; second, reconstruction via long-distance, outside 
power groups, like the federal government and unions. Here lies a dilemma and a 
problem, for the two approaches represent two contrasting formulae for the remedy 
of most modern social problems. The first sees difficulties as atomistic instances, to be 
cured by local reorganization and the development of a new common culture. The 
second sees the cure in the outside manipulation of the community as one segment in 
a nation-wide problematic situation. It is abundantly true that the California urbanized 
communities represent in all details a local development of major socio-economic 
problems of American capitalism, and that, in the long run, their problems must be 
dealt with as part of a whole. Behind the local control of community life by the nuclear 
group lie the exterior and more remote and indirect controls of banking interests and 
the agricultural market—in this sense the nuclear group is itself at the mercy of still 
higher elements in the hierarchy of American economics. Likewise, beyond the out- 
sider-labor groups lie the national union organizations, eager to fight their case as a 
national case, as part of a class, instead of a community problem. 

Goldschmidt’s stand seems fairly definitely in the direction of long-distance control 
and reform. He feels—and rightly so, in the reviewer’s opinion—that the acute stage 
of these problems has come, and the national involvement is so great that local recon- 
struction per se is meaningless without exterior help. He specifically recommends: Es- 
tablishment of minimum wages; the right to organize and bargain collectively; the 
establishment of equity through social insurance, security in labor tenure and other 
devices; an adult educational system; an employment service; community labor pools; 
and a housing program. All these devices, while administered perhaps through local 
channels, must be inaugurated as part of national policy—a policy which definitely 
views industrialized farming as part and parcel of a national industrial economy, and 
not as the amusing and bucolic “farmer’s life.” 

In summary, we might observe that while Goldschmidt’s research contains features 
which make the professional scientist pause, his forthright attack on a very serious and 
pressing national issue is to be approved. He has lent the dignity of social science to an 
important social problem, and while this necessitated compromise with certain method- 
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ological standards, it would appear that such compromise, in these necessitous and 
precipitous times, is not only justified, but is the best way we, as scientists, can make 
our influence felt. At least it is a very good way. Perhaps statements on human rights 
are also needed, since they work through different channels, but one feels that research 
like Goldschmidt’s, carried as it is into the legislative chambers, may in the long run 
carry more weight and accomplish more substantial results. It is also to Goldschmidt’s 
credit that he avoided the awkward and self-conscious posture of “applied anthro- 
pology.” 
Joun W. BENNETT 
State UNIVERSITY 
CotumsBus, 


Archives Ethnos. (English Edition, 1, May. Editor: W. A. Ruyscu. Santa Fe 1940E, 
Buenos Aires, 1948.) 


Since this new Argentine publication, Archives Ethnos, is somewhat unusual among 
current anthropological periodicals both in respect to organization and to content, it 
would seem profitable to appraise the first issue as a whole rather than to attempt de- 
tailed reviews of the several articles. Published in Buenos Aires both in English and in 
Spanish (the Spanish edition is entitled Archivos Ethnos), the journal is dedicated to all 
branches of anthropology. Although the first issue stresses archeology and Latin 
America (particularly western and southern South America), the editor, Mr. W. A. 
Ruysch, has advised me that future numbers will treat other phases of anthropology, 
and will not be confined exclusively to the Western Hemisphere. 

Archives Ethnos is directed especially to scholars who must work in non-specialized 
libraries and who do not have access to the vast number of anthropological articles 
which appear in foreign publications, often in small editions, and in many languages. 
The emphasis of the periodical, therefore, is placed upon summaries of inaccessible 
articles and upon the bibliographies of outstanding anthropologists. 

The contents of Archives Ethnos is divided into three sections. “Series A”’ consists of 
ten of the above-mentioned abstracts printed in litho-printing and adequately illus- 
trated with maps and line cuts. These articles—among them The ancient Peruvian 
civilization by Max Uhle, Primitive types of Peruvian aryballos by Stig Rydén, and An 
old script of the Andine region by D. E. Ibarra Grasso—were published originally in such 
generally unobtainable journals as the Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Sucre (Sucre, 
Bolivia), the Ethnologiska studier (Géteborg, Sweden), and the Relaciones de la Sociedad 
Argentina de Anthropologta (Buenos Aires, Argentina). The majority of the articles 
which appear as abstracts in this issue are of a highly specialized nature, and are in- 
tended primarily for those whose major fields of interest are the Andean region and 
Patagonia. There is considerable range in regard to the original date of publication; 
while Uhle’s paper on ancient Andean culture appeared first in 1900, an article by 
Ponce Sanginés which deals with Tiahuanaco ceramics was published during the early 
part of the current year. It is to be hoped that, in future issues, increased emphasis will 
be placed upon abstracts of recent papers. 

“Series B,” which is printed from type and illustrated by line cuts and half tones, is 
given over to an original article by Stig Rydén, entitled Cord impression decoration in 
Chaco ceramics. This paper describes an unusua! Chaco pottery style which, while most 
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likely attributable to the recent Mataco or Toba Indians, may reflect older cultural 
relations with the Paran4 delta region. 

“Series C,” also printed from type, consists of a bibliography of the late Erland 
Nordenskiéld. Accompanied by a brief biographical sketch, this bibliography should 
prove to be of the greatest utility to South Americanists, since many of Nordenskidld’s 
works were published in little known (and, unfortunately, less used) European journals, 
and in several European languages. 

Although, if one may judge the merit of a periodical from a single issue, Archives 
Ethnos tends to be somewhat overspecialized in regard to the selection of the material 
abstracted, the journal is potentially of considerable value and interest, particularly 
to those who have but infrequent access to the larger libraries and research centers. 

Harry TSCHOPIK, JR. 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 
New York, N. Y. 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 
ABBREVIATIONS 


Acta Americana. Los Angeles. 

Acta Venezolana. Caracas. 

América Indigena. México, D. F. 

American Journal of Archaeology. Philadelphia. 

American Journal of Physical Anthropology. Philadelphia. 

Anales del Instituto de Etnologia Americana, Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, 
Faculdad de Filosofia y Letras. Mendoza, Argentina. 

Anales de la Sociedad de Geografia e Historia. Guatemala, C. A. 

Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. New York. 

Applied Anthropology. Cambridge, Mass. 

Archiv fiir Vélkerkunde, Museum fiir V. in Wien und Verein “Freunde der V.” 
Vienna. 

Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin. Honolulu. 

Boletin Bibliografico de Antropologia Americana. México, D. F. 

Boletin de Arqueologia. Bogota, Colombia. 

México, D. F. 

Boletin del Instituto Indigenista Nacional. Guatemala, C. A. 

Boletin de la Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica. México, D. F, 

Bulletin de l’Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire. Paris. 

Bulletin de la Société Préhistorique Francais. Paris. 


Boletin Indigenista 


Bulletin der Schweizerischen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie und Ethnologie, 
Bern, Switzerland. 

Bulletin des Seances, Institut Royal Colonial Belge. Brussels, Belgium. 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research. New Haven. 

Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of Connecticut. New Haven. 

Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of Delaware. Wilmington. 

Bulletin of the Archaeological Society of New Jersey. Trenton, N. J. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology. Washington. 

Bulletin of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society. Andover. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Stockholm, 

Bulletin of the Pan American Union. Washington. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington. Washington, D. C. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, Division of Historical Research, Notes on 
Middle Archaeology and Ethnology. Cambridge, Mass. 

Chicago Natural History Museum Bulletin. Chicago. 

Communications from the School of African Studies. Cape Town. 

Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. 
New York. 

General Magazine and Historical Chronicle, University of Pennsylvania General 
Alumni Society. Philadelphia. 

International Journal of American Linguistics. Baltimore. 

Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie. Leiden, Holland. 

Journal de la Société de Américanistes de Paris. Musée de l’Homme, Paris. 

Journal de la Société des Océanistes. Musée de "Homme, Paris. 

Journal of American Folklore. Menasha, Wis. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. Baltimore. 
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Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. India. 

Journal of the Illinois State Archaeological Society. Urbana, Ill. 

Journal of the Indian Anthropological Institute. Benares. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society. Wellington, N. Z. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. London. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. London. 

Memoirs of the American Folklore Society. Philadelphia. 

Mitteilungen der Geographische-Ethnographische Gesellschaft. Ziirich, Switzer- 
land. 

Mitteilungen der Osterreichischen Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie 
und Prihistorie. Vienna. 

News-Letter of the Archaeological Society of Connecticut. New Haven. 

Notas del Museo de La Plata. Argentina. 

Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly. Columbus. 

Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and Letters. Ann Arbor. 

Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Papers of the Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology. Andover, Mass. 

Pennsylvania Archaeologist. Harrisburg. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. Philadelphia. 

Publicaciones del Museo Etnogrdfico. Universidad de Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Researches and Transactions of the New York State Archaeological Association. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Revista de Arqueologia y Etnologia. Habana, Cuba. 

Revista de la Seccién Arqueolégica de la Universidad Nacional del Cuzco. Pera. 

Revista de! Museo de La Plata. Argentina. 

Revista Mexicana de Estudios Antropolégicos. México, D. F. 

Revista Trimestral de Cultura Moderna. Bogota, Colombia. 

Rhodes-Livingstone Institute Journal. Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia. 

Royal Central Asian Journal. London. 

Smithsonian Institution Institute of Social Anthropology. Washington. 

Southwestern Journal of Anthropology. Albuquerque. N. M. 

Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences. New York. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of South Africa. Cape Town. 

Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba, Instituto de Arqueologia, Lingiiistica y Folk- 
lore Pablo Cabrera.” Argentina. 

Universidad Pontificia Bolivariana. Medellin. Colombia. 

Universidade de Sado Paulo, Faculdade de Filosofia, Ciéncias e Letras. Brasil. 

University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

University of California Publications in Linguistics. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

University Museum Bulletin. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology. New York. 

Viking Fund Seminar in Physical Anthropology. New York. 

Yale Anthropological Studies. New Haven. 

Yale University Publications in Anthropology. New Haven. 


General Anthropology 


Chase, Stuart. The Proper Study of Mankind. An Inquiry into the Science of Human Relations 


(311 pp. Harper & Bros., New York, 1948). 
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Feibleman, James. The Theory of Human Culture (from the philosophical standpoint) (361 pp. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York, 1946). 

Jacobs, Melville. Cultures in the Present World Crisis (Human Relations, 1, No. 2, pp. 228-239, 
1947). 

Jacobs, Melville, and Bernard J. Stern. Outline of Anthropology (xiv, 332 pp,, charts, glossary, 
index. College Outline Series, Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York, 1947). 

Lahovary, N. Les origines humaines et la diminution du volume du cerveau chez ’ homme depuis le 
paléolithique (Anthropos, 41-44, Nos. 1-3, pp. 81-118. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1948). 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. The Origin and Nature of Social Life and the Biological Basks of Co-opera- 
tion (Summary of communication to the Royal Anthropological Institute, June 15, 1948) 
(Man, 48, Art. 116, pp. 102-103. London, Sept., 1948). 

Miihlmann, Wilhelm E. Geschichte der Anthropologie (274 pp. Universitats-Verlag Bonn. Deutscher 
Buchvertrieb, Schmidt & Co., Bad Godesberg, Germany). 

Speck, Frank G. Observations (concerning three monographs of the Ethnographic Series, on the 
gourd in human culture) (Tenth Anniversary Brochure, Gourd Society of America, Inc., 
pp. 29-30. Boston, Mass., 1948). 

Teilhard de Chardin, P. Position de ’ homme et signification de la socialisation humaine dans la 
nature (L’Anthropologie, 52, Nos. 3-4, pp. 209-219. Paris, 1948). 

Voegelin, C. F. Review article on A. L. Kroeber’s Anthropology; Race, Language, Culture, Psychol- 
ogy, Prehistory (Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1948) (IJAL, 14, No. 4, pp. 274-277. 
Baltimore, 1948). 


America 


Anonymous. The Art and Mystery of Ancient America: Highlights of a Great Private Collection. 
Fine Central-American Sculpture: Stone Portraits, Human and Divine (The Bliss Collection. 
U. S. National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.) (Illustrated London News, 213, No. 5707, 
pp. 268-269, 13 illus., short text. September 4, 1948). (See also ibid., pp. II-III [following p, 
266], 9 color illus., short text.) 

Anonymous. Briefs: “Mexican Atlatls,” “Prehistoric Metallurgy,” “Spanish Loot,” “Aztec Gold- 
Working,” “‘Magic and Science,” “Center Hill Reservoir Investigations,” “De Soto Falls 
Fortifications,” “Clay Figurine from Davidson County 
4, pp. 45-47, 3 illus. Knoxville, Tenn., 1948). 

Anonymous. Latin American Research: Brazil, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Peru (AcAm, 6, 
Nos. 1-2, pp. 121-123. Los Angeles, Cal., 1948). 

Bosch-Gimpera, Pedro. Sobre problemas de la prehistoria americana (Ibid., pp. 1-16. 1948). 

Cocchiara, Giuseppe. Lafitau, i seloaggi americani e il mondo classico (Revista di Etnografia, 2, 
Nos. 2-3, pp. 5-14. Naples, 1948). 

Efrén Reyes, Oscar. Las grandes culturas indigenas americanas (ASGH, 22, Nos. 1-2, pp. 172-188. 
Guatemala, 1947). 

Hill, Malcolm. The Ailatl or Throwing Stick. A Recent Study of Atlatls in Use with Darts of Various 
Sizes (Tennessee Archaeologist, 4, No. 4, pp. 37-44, 5 illus., 3 tables. Knoxville, Tenn., 1948). 

Judrez Mufioz, J. Fernando. Necrologia—Leo Stanton Rowe, 1871-1946 (Director General of the 
Pan American Union) (ASGH, 22, Nos. 1-2, pp. 3-5, portrait, Guatemala, 1947). 

Library of Congress, Division of Music. Folk Music of the United States and Latin America. Com- 
bined Catalog of Phonograph Records (with Foreword, ‘The Archive of American Folk Song,” 
by Duncan Emrich, Chief, Folklore Section) (The Recording Laboratory, Division of Music, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 1948). 

Milliken, William M. New Accessions in Pre-Columbian Art (Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, No. 8, pp. 190-192, 3 pls. of 9 illus. Cleveland, Ohio, 1948). 

National Research Council, Committee on Latin American Anthropology. Research Needs in the 
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Field of Modern Latin American Culture (AcAm, 6, Nos. 1-2, pp. 17-25. Los Angeles, Cal., 
1948). 

Porter, Muriel N. Pipas precortesianas (Introduccién de Chita de la Calle) (255 pp., 28 pls. of 
illus., 3 distribution maps. Acta Anthropologica, 3, No. 2. México, June, 1948). 

Thompson, J. Eric S., et al. Contributions to American Anthropology and History (293 pp., illus. 
Publication 574, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1948). 


North America 


Ackerknecht, Erwin H. The Eskimo’s Fight Against Hunger and Cold (Ciba Symposia, 10, No. 1, 
pp. 894-902, 13 illus.) The Social and Religious Life of the Eskimo (Ibid., pp. 903-910, 6 illus. 
and draws., map.) Eskimo History (Ibid., pp. 911-915, 5 illus.) Medicine and Disease Among 
Eskimos (Ibid., pp. 916-921, 4 illus. and draws.) Eskimo Diet in New York City (Ibid., pp. 
923-924. July-August, 1948). 

Allen, Ross. The Big Circle Mounds (Florida Anthropologist, 1, Nos. 1-2, pp. 17-21, 2 illus., 1 sk. 
map. Gainesville, Fla., 1948). 

Anonymous. Excavation of a Prehistoric Eskimo Village (Science, 108, No. 2814, pp. 641-642, 
cover illus. Lancaster, Pa., and Washington, Dec. 3, 1948). 

Anonymous. Franchise for Southwestern Indians (The Masterkey, 22, No. 5, p. 170. Los Angeles, 
Cal., 1948). 

Anonymous. A Keres “Bird” Orchestra (Ibid., pp. 168-169. 1948). 

Baldwin, Gordon C. Notes on Colorado River Basin Archaeology (American Antiquity, 14, No. 2, 
pp. 128-129. Menasha, 1948). 

Beardsley, Richard K. Culture Sequences in Central California Archaeology (Ibid., No. 1, pp. 1-28, 
1 pl. of draws., 4 tables, 2 charts, 1 sk. map. Menasha, 1948). 

Botkin, B. A. A Treasury of New England Folklore (xxvi, 934, pp. music pls., index. Crown Pub- 
lishers, N. Y., 1947). 

Brainerd, George W. Topanga Cafion Archaeology (The Masterkey, 22, No. 6, p. 195. Los Angeles, 
Cal., 1948). 

Bullen, Ripley P. Culture Dynamics in Eastern Massachusetts (American Antiquity, 14, No. 1, 
pp. 36-48, 1 pl. of draws., 1 table. Menasha, 1948). 

Bullen, Ripley P. A Rock Shelter near Worcester (BMAS, 10, No. 1, p. 16. Andover, Mass., 1948). 

Bullen, Ripley P., and Edward Brooks. Shell Heaps on Sandy Neck, Barnstable, Massachusetts 
(Ibid., pp. 7-13, 2 figs. [photos. and draws.]) Three Burials at the Hughes Site, Nantucket, 
Massachusetts (Ibid., pp. 14-15, plan and cross-section. 1948). 

Ekblaw, W. Elmer. Significance of Movement Among the Polar Eskimo (Ibid., pp. 1-4. 1948). 

Coon, John Henry. The Three Turkey House. An Ancient Settlement in a Remote Section of Arizona 
(Natural History, 62, No. 8, p. 382, 2 illus. New York, 1948). 

Cressman, L. S. Odell Lake Site: A New Paleo-Indian Camp-site in Oregon (Am. Antiquity, 14, 
No. 1, pp. 57-58, 2 pls. of illus. Menasha, 1948). 

Croft, Kenneth. A Guide to Source Material on Extinct North American Indian Languages (IJAL, 
14, No. 4, pp. 260-268. Baltimore, 1948). 

Cross, Dorothy. The Bevans Rock Shelters (Bulletin of the Archeological Society of New Jersey, 
No. 1, pp. 1%25, 3 pls. of Sillus., 1 sk. map. Trenton, 1948). 

Devereux, George. Mohave Coyote Tales (JAFL, 61, No. 241, pp. 233-255. Menasha, 1948). 

Devereux, George. The Mohave Neonate and Its Cradle (Primitive Man, 21, Nos. 1-2, pp. 1-18, 
2 illus., 2 draws. Washington, 1948). 

Devereux, George. Mohave Pregnancy (AcAm, 6, Nos. 1-2, pp. 89-116. Los Angeles, Cal., 1948). 
Fairchild, Henry Pratt. Race and Nationality as Factors in American Life (viii, 216 pp. The Ronald 
Press, N. Y., 1947). 
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Fenton, W. N. The Fourth Conference on Iroquois Research (Science, 108, No. 2813, pp. 611-612. 
Lancaster, Pa., and Washington, Nov. 26, 1948). 

Florida Anthropologist, Vol. 1, Nos 1-2. (35 pp., illus. Contributors: Ross Allen, John W. Griffin, 
J. Clarence Simpson, Frederick W. Sleight, Hale G. Smith. [Titles of contributions are listed 
under the authors’ names.] University of Florida, Gainesville, 1948). 

Fowler, William S. Classification of Some Massachusetts Pottery (BMAS, 10, No. 1, pp. 4-6. 
Andover, Mass., 1948). 

French, David H. Factionalism in Isleta Pueblo (bound with Monograph XIII, Underhill) (vi, 
48 pp. Monographs of the AES, XIV. J. J. Augustin, New York, 1948). 

Gayton, A. H. Yokuts and Western Mono Ethnography. I: Tulare Lake, Southern Valley, and Cen- 
tral Foothill Yokuts (141 pp., 1 pl. of illus., 14 text figs., 4 sk. maps. Anthropological Records, 
10, No. 1. Univ. of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1948). 

Giddings, J. L., Jr. Diagonal Flaking from Kotzebue, Alaska (American Antiquity, 14, No. 2, p. 
127, 1 fig. Menasha, 1948). 

Goggin, John M. Florida Archaeology and Recent Ecological Changes (Jrl. of the Washington Acad- 
emy of Sciences, 38, No. 7, pp. 225-233, 1 table. 1948). 

Griffin, John W. Annual Report of the Archaeologist to the Director of the Florida Park Service, for 
the Fiscal Y ear 1947-1948 (12 pp., mimeographed. Gainesville, Fla., 1948). 

Griffin, John W. An Unusual Shell Pendant (Florida Anthropologist, 1, Nos. 1-2, pe 28, 1 illus.) 
Weeden Island Zoned Red (Ibid., p. 22, 1 illus. Gainesville, Fla., 1948). 

Griffin, John W. Upper Mississippi at the Fisher Site (American Antiquity, 14, No. 2, pp. 124- 
126. Menasha, 1948). 

Haas, Mary R. Classificatory Verbs in Muskogee (IJAL, 14, No. 4, pp. 244-246. Baltimore, 1948) 

Hadlock, Wendell S., and Theodore Stern. Passadumkeag, A Red Paint Cemetery, Thirty-five Years 
after Moorehead (American Antiquity, 14, No. 2, pp. 98-103, 2 pls. of illus., diagrams, tables. 
Menasha, 1948). 

Harrington, M. R. America’s Oldest Dwelling? (“Pinto Basin Man,” Stahl Site, Little Lake) (The 
Masterkey, 22, No. 5, pp. 148-152, 1 illus., 1 diagram.) Dollar Island (California) (Ibid., 
pp. 154-156. Los Angeles, Cal., 1948) 

Haywood, Charles. A Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong: Part 1, “The Ameri- 
can People North of Mexico, Including Canada”; Part II, “The American Indians.” (Green- 
berg, N. Y., 1948). 

Hesselberth, Charles. Subterranean Archaeology (JIAS, 6, No. 2, pp. 38-41, 2 illus. Urbana, 
Illinois, 1948). 

Hibben, Frank C. The Gallina Architectural Forms (Am. Antiquity, 14, No. 1, pp. 32-36, 2 pls. of 
illus., draw., plan. Menasha, 1948). 

Hilger, Inez, Ceremonia para dar nombre a un niio indio Chippewa (in Spanish, with English sum- 
mary) (ASGH, 22, Nos. 1-2, pp. 166-171. Guatemala, 1947). 

Hockett, Charles F. Potawatomi IV ; Particles and Sample Texts (IJAL, 14, No. 4, pp. 213-225. 
Baltimore, 1948). 

Hoijer, Harry. The Apachean Verb, Part IV: Major Form Classes (Ibid., pp. 247-259. 1948). 

Hutzel, J. M. AAAS Centenary—A Preliminary Report (Science, 108, No. 2808, pp. 428-430. 
Lancaster, Pa., and Washington, October 22, 1948). 

Johnson, Frederick. The Rogers Collection from Lakes Mistassini and Albanel, Province of Quebec 
(American Antiquity, 14, No. 2, pp. 91-98, 4 pls. of illus., table. Menasha, 1948). 

Jones, Volney H. A New and Unusual Navajo Dye (Endothia Singularis) (Plateau, 21, No. 2, 
pp. 17-24. Flagstaff, Ariz., 1948). 

Jones, Volney H. Notes of Frederick S. Dellenbaugh on the Southern Paiute from Letters of 1927 and 

1928 (The Masterkey, 22, No. 6, pp. 177-182. Los Angeles, Cal., 1948). 
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Kier, Charles F., Jr. A Narraticon Village Site in Gloucester County, New Jersey (Bulletin of the 
Archaeological Society of New Jersey, No. 1, pp. 1-3, 1 table. Trenton, 1948). 

Knoblock, Byron W. Bannerstones are Ceremonials (JIAS, 6, No. 2, pp. 5-9, 4 pls. of illus. Urbana, 
Tll., 1948). 

LaFarge, Oliver. The Navajos—Most Hopeful Tribe of All (Natural History, 62, No. 8, pp. 360- 
367, 20 illus. New York, 1948). 

Launer, Philip. Notched Stones of the Upper Delaware Valley (Bulletin of the Archaeological Society 
of New Jersey, No. 1, p. 12, Trenton, 1948). 

Lomax, John A., and Alan Lomax. Folk Song: U.S.A. The 111 Best American Ballads (Music 
arrangements by Charles and Ruth Seeger) (xvi, 407 pp., 111 songs; words and piano scores. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York, 1948). 

Malouf, Carling, and Elmer R. Smith. Some Gosiute Mythological Characters and Concepts (Utah 
Humanities Review, 1, No. 4, pp. 369-377. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 1947). 

Martin, Paul S. Expedition Discovers “Missing” Indians (Mogollons, Western New Mexico) 
(CNHMB, 19, No. 10, p. 7. Chicago, Oct., 1948). 

Martin, Paul S., and Leonard G. Johnson. Peace from 4000 B.C. to A.D. 1000 in Indian Utopia. 
Southwest Expedition Fills in Time-Gaps in American Prehistory (Ibid., No. 11, pp. 3, 5. 
Nov., 1948). 

McCary, Ben. The Folsom-like Points of Virginia (The Commonwealth, 15, No. 3, pp. 15-16, 32, 
4 illus. Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, Richmond, March, 1948). 

McGregor, John C. A Clay “Sandal Last” from Utah (Plateau, 21, No. 2, pp. 24-28, 1 illus., 1 
draw. Flagstaff, Ariz., 1948). 

McPhee, John M. The Nulato Indians (Alaska) (Primitive Man, 20, No. 4, pp. 85-92. Washing- 
ton, 1948). 

Renaud, Etienne B. Kokopelli. A Study in Pueblo Mythology (Southwestern Lore, 14, No. 2, pp. 
25-40, 6 pls. of draws. Gunnison, Colo., 1948). 

Rogers, Edward, and Murray H. Rogers. Archaeological Reconnaissance of Lakes Mistassini and 
Albanel, Province of Quebec, 1947 (American Antiquity, 14, No. 2, pp. 81-90, 1 pl. of 14 
illus., diagrams, 1 sk. map. Menasha, 1948). 

Sears, William H. What is Archaic? (Ibid., pp. 122-124. Menasha, 1948). 

Shippee, J. M. Nebo Hill, a Lithic Complex in Western Missouri (Ibid., No. 1, pp. 29-32, 1 pl. of 
illus,. 1 sk. map, 1 table. Menasha, 1948). 
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11-15, 1 illus., 1 sk. map. Gainesville, Fla., 1948). 

Simpson, Ruth DeEtte. Eskimo Art in Ivory (The Masterkey, 22, No. 6, pp. 183-188, 3 illus.) 
Indian Burials Excavated at McNary Dam Site (near Plymouth, Washington) (Jbid., p. 194 
Los Angeles, Cal., 1948). 

Skarland, Ivar, and J. L. Giddings, Jr., Flint Stations in Central Alaska (American Antiquity, 14, 
No. 2, pp. 116-120, 1 pl. of illus., 1 draw., 1 sk. map. Menasha, 1948). 

Sleight, Frederick W. Man Enters America (“This is the first of a series of general articles designed 
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(Florida Anthropologist, 1, Nos. 1-2, pp. 23-27. Gainesville, Fla., 1948). 
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Relocation Center, Hunt, Idaho,” in: Impact of the War on the Family and Children in Metro- 
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Smith, Elmer R. Race Prejudice in Naturalization (The Pacific Citizen, May 10, 1947). 

Smith, Elmer R. Racism and the Alien Land Laws (in the U. S.) (14 pp., mimeographed. Taken 
from Proceedings of the Utah Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, Vol. 24. Salt Lake 
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Smith, Hale G. Results of an Archaeological Investigation of a Spanish Mission Site in Jefferson 
County, Florida (Florida Anthropologist, 1, Nos. 1-2, pp. 1-10, 2 illus. Gainesville, Fla., 1948). 

Snyderman, George S. Behind the Tree of Peace. A Sociological Analysis of Iroquois Warfare 
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Speck, Frank G., and Royal B. Hassrick. A Plains Indian Shield and Its Interpretation (Primitive 
Man, 21, Nos. 3-4, pp. 74-99, 1 fig. Washington, 1948). 
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Indian Ceremony.” (JIAS, 6, No. 2, pp. 1-4, 2 illus. of 24 flints. Urbana, IIl., 1948). 

Thomas, C. J. Dust, Bones, and Rocks (Ibid., pp. 19-23, 6 illus., sk. map on p. 27. 1948). 

Thompson, Raymond M. Notes on the Archaeology of the Utukok River, Northwestern Alaska (Am. 
Antiquity, 14, No. 1, pp. 63-65, 2 illus., 2 tables, 1 sk. map. Menasha, 1948). 

Thompson, Stith. John Avery Lomax (1867-1948) (“...the dean of our ballad hunters.’’) 
(JAFL, 61, No. 241, pp. 305-306. Menasha, 1948). 

Tobin, S. J. Problems in Southwestern Archaeology (Southwestern Lore, 14, No. 2, pp. 41-43. 
Gunnison, Colo., 1948). 

Underhill, Ruth M. Ceremonial Patterns in the Greater Southwest (bound with Monograph XIV, 
French) (xi, 62 pp. Monographs of the AES, XIII. J. J. Augustin, New York, 1948). 

Vickers, Chris. Unique Artifact from Manitoba (American Antiquity, 14, No. 2, pp. 126-127, 1 
fig. Menasha, 1948). 

Wallace, William J. Infancy and Childhood Among the Mohave Indians (Primitive Man, 21, Nos. 
1-2, pp. 18-38. Washington, 1948). 

Watson, Virginia. Projectile Points from the Kissimmee Region (Florida) (American Antiquity, 
14, No. 2, pp. 127-128, 1 fig. of draws. Menasha, 1948). 

Webb, William S., and David L. DeJarnette. The Whitesburg Bridge Site Ma” 10 (44 pp., 12 figs. 
of illus., 1 fig. of draws., 1 plan, sk. map, tables. Geological Survey of Alabama, Museum 
Paper 24. Alabama Museum of Natural History, Montgomery, Ala., 1948). 

Wendorf, Fred. Early Archaeological Sites in the Petrified Forest National Monument (Plateau, 21, 
No. 2, pp. 29-32, 2 tables. Flagstaff, Ariz., 1948). 

Wolff, Hans. Yuchi Phonemes and Morphemes, with Special Reference to Person Markers (1JAL, 
14, No. 4, pp. 240-243, 1 table. Baltimore, 1948). 

Woodward, Arthur, Indian Sketches in the Archives of Canada (The Masterkey, 22, No. 5, pp. 
161-162. Los Angeles, Cal., 1948). 

Wooley, Harold K. The Indians and Ocean County (New Jersey) (Bulletin of the Archeological 
Society of New Jersey, No. 1, pp. 4-12, 1 sk. map. Trenton, 1948). 

Wormington, H. M. Preliminary Report on Excavations at the Turner Site in Eastern Utah (Ab- 
stract) (Southwestern Lore, 14, No. 2, pp. 23-24. Gunnison, Colo., 1948). 

Wormington, H. M. A Proposed Revision of Yuma Point Terminology (19 pp., 9 draws., table 
Proceedings of the Colorado Museum of Natural History, 18, No. 2. August 15, 1948). 


Middle America 


Anonymous. An Aerobatic Celebration of Corpus Christi: Totonac “Voladores” in a Mexican Fiesta 

(Illustrated London News, 213, No. 5714, p. 463, 4 illus., short text. October 23, 1948). 
Anonymous. Ancient Mexican Design (A remarkable collection of Mexican block patterns gathered 
by Jorge Encisco) (BPAU, pp. 571-575, 16 draws. of designs. Washington, Oct., 1948). 
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Apenes, Ola (Recopilados y descritos por). Mapas antiguos del Valle de México (“Nota Prelimi- 
nar,” Rafael Garcia Granados; “Ola Apenes, 1898-1943,” Pablo Martinez del Rio) (31 pp., 
43 pls. Univ. Nacional Autonoma de México, Instituto de Historia. México. 1947). 

Bernal, Ignacio. Los calendarios de Duran. Mas confusion alrededor de la “Crénica X” (RMEA, 9, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, pp. 125-134, 2 tables. México, 1947). 
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Bourbourg, Brasseur de. Antigiiedades guatemaltecas (Carta escrita en Rabinal el 9 de Julio de 1855) 
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Bradt, George McClellan. The Tarahumaras—Twentieth-Century Cave Dwellers (Chihuahua, Mexi- 
co) (Natural History, 62, No. 9, pp. 392-399, 430, 16 illus., cover illus. November, 1948). 
Brainerd, George W. The New Guatemala Museum (The Masterkey, 22, No. 6, p. 192. Los Angeles, 

Cal., 1948). 

Chamberlain, Robert S. The Conquest and Colonization of Yucatan, 1517-1550 (365 pp., frontis- 
piece, 10 pls. of illus. with map, 2 folding maps. CIW Publication 582. Washington, 1948). 

Chamberlain, Robert S. The Governorship of the Adelantado Francisco de Montejo in Chiapas, 
1539-1544 (Publication 574, CIW Contributions to American Anthropology and History, 9, 
Nos. 44-47 [No. 46], pp. 163-207, 1 sk. map. Washington, 1948). 

Charlot, Jean, The Art of the Mayas (Abstract) (Southwestern Lore, 14, No. 2, p. 22. Gunnison, 
Colo., 1948). 

Escalona Ramos, Alberto. Areas y estratos arqueolégico-culturales de la América Media (ASGH, 22, 
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Guatemala, La Sociedad de Geografia e Historia de. Breve recuento de sus labores al cumplir sus 
bodas de plata, 25 de Julio de 1948 (with index prepared by José Luis Reyes M.) (Guatemala, 
1948). 

Heizer, Robert F. Human Sacrifices Among the Aztecs (Ciba Symposia, 10, No. 1, pp. 922-923, 
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Latin America, Latin-American Studies, 5, pp. 80-85. University of Texas, Institute of Latin- 
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Mason, J. Alden. The Tepehuan and the Other Aborigines of the Mexican Sierra Madre Occidental 
(America Indigena, 8, No. 4, pp. 288-300, 1 pl. México, October, 1948). 

O’Neale, Lila M. Textiles of Pre-Columbian Chihuahua (Publication 574, CIW Contributions to 
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Pittman, Richard S. Nahuatl Honorifics (IJAL, 14, No. 4, pp. 236-239. Baltimore, 1948). 

Renaud, Etienne Bernardeau. Survivals and Intrusions in the Religion of the Prehistoric Indians of 
Mexico (Abstract) (Southwestern Lore, 14, No. 2, pp. 22-23. Gunnison, Colo., 1948). 

Rendén, Silvia. Notas sobre la alfareria indigena de la peninsula de Yucatin (RMEA, 9, Nos. 1-3, 
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Ruz Lhuillier, Alberto. “The Ancient Maya” de Silvanus G. Morley (AcAm, 6, Nos. 1-2, pp. 78-88. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 1948). 

Séenz Poggio, José. Historia de la mtisica guatemalteca desde la monarquia espatiola hasta fines del 
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Satterthwaite, Linton, Jr. Note on the Maya Eclipse Table of the Dresden Codex (Am. Antiquity, 
14, No. 1, pp. 61-62. Menasha, 1948). 

Shepard, Anna O. Plumbate. A Mesoamerican Trade Ware (176 pp., 44 figs. [illus. and charts, 
draws.], tables, folding sk. map. CIW Publication 573, Washington, 1948). 

Stallings, W. S., Jr. Tree-Ring Investigations in Northern Mexico (Abstract) (Southwestern Lore, 
14, No. 2, p. 23. Gunnison, Colo., 1948). 
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pp. 11-26, 1 chart. México, 1947). 

Thompson, J. Eric S. An Archaeological Reconnaissance in the Cotzumalhuapa Region, Escuintla, 
Guatemala (Publication 574, CIW Contributions to American Anthropology and History, 
9, Nos. 44-47 [No. 44], pp. 1-94, 63 figs. [photos., draws., plan, sk. map]. Washington, 1948). 

Toscano, Salvador. Los murales de Bonampak (RMEA, 9, Nos. 1-3, pp. 5-9, 4 b. & w. pls., 3 
color pls. México, 1947). 

Velasquez Gallardo, Pablo. Dioses tarascos de Charapan (Ibid., pp. 79-106. 1947). 

Wauchope, Robert. Surface Collection at Chiche, Guatemala (Middle American Research Records, 
1, No. 10, pp. 123-150, 36 figs. [photos., draws., sk. map]. Tulane Univ., New Orleans, 1948 

Weitlaner, Roberto, Pablo Vel4squez, and Pedro Carrasco. Huwitziltepec, Guerrero (RMEA, 9, 
Nos. 1-3, pp. 47-77, 4 pls. of 8 illus., 2 large kinship-system charts. México, 1947). 

Winning, Hasso von. The Teotihuacan Owl-and-Weapon Symbol and Its Association with “Serpent 
Head X” at Kaminaljuyu (American Antiquity, 14, No. 2, pp. 129-132, 6 figs. of draws. 
Menasha, 1948). 

Wonderly, William L. Textos folkléricos en Zoque. Tradiciones acerca de los alrededores de Copainala, 
Chiapas (RMEA, pp. 135-163, 2 sk. maps. 1947). 

Woodbury, Richard. Progress at Zaculeu, Guatemala (American Antiquity, 14, No. 2, pp. 121-122 
2 pls. of illus. Menasha, 1948). 


South America 


Ackerknecht, Erwin H. Arctic Medicine in South America (Ciba Symposia, 10, No. 1, p. 924, 
1948). 

Altamira, Rafael. Estudios sobre las fuentes de conocimiento del derecho indiano. Parte Tercera 
(concl.) (Revista de Historia de América, No. 25, pp. 69-134. México, 1948). 

Angulo V., Carlos. Las leyendas de la Costa (Revista de Folklore, No. 3, pp. 259-263. Bogot4, 
Colombia, 1948). 

Anonymous. Mennonites in Paraguay (BPAU, pp. 593-594. Washington, October, 1948) 

Anonymous. Of Colombia’s Tairona (Cranbrook Institute of Science News Letter, 18, No. 1, pp. 
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simple but happy life in Matto Grosso (Life Magazine, 25, No. 12, pp. 88-91, 6 b. & w. illus., 
5 color illus., short text. New York, Sept. 20, 948). 

Anonymous (Notas y Comentarios). Una expedicién cientifica de la Universidad descubre impor- 
tantes ruinas arqueolégicas en la provincia de Jujuy (Rev. de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 
Cuarta Epoca, Afio II, No. 5, pp. 219-220, 3 pls. of 6 illus. Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1948). 

Arias, Juan de Dios. Supersticiones populares (Revista de Folklore, No. 3, pp. 265-268. Bogota, 
Colombia, 1948). 

Bird, Junius. America’s Oldest Farmers. An American Museum expedition to Peru uncovers an 
unknown chapter in the early history of America—a glimpse of the epic of human life from per- 
haps 3000 B.C. (Natural History, 62, No. 7, pp. 296-303, 334-335, 18 illus. New York, 
September, 1948). 
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Collier, Donald. Exhibit of Pre-Inca Cultures of Peru (CNHMB, 19, No. 10, p. 6, 1 illus. Chicago, 
Iil., October, 1948). 

Delfino, Ambrosio. Alteraciones dento-maxilares intencionales de cardcter étnico. Nueva clasificacion 
(RMLP, n.s., IV, Antropologia No. 19, pp. 83-115, 4 pls. of illus. La Plata, Argentina, 1948). 

Florez, Luis. Alimentacién en Coyaima, Tolima (Revista de Folklore, pp. 173-229, 8 pls., 1 sk. 
map. 1948). 

Fornaguera, Miguel. “A guafuertes y hojas de diario”’ (Ibid., pp. 249-253. 1948). 

Garcia, Julio Cesar. Contribucién al refranero colombiano (Ibid., pp. 231-247. 1948). 

Haekel, Josef. Jugendweihe und Mannerfest auf Feuerland. Ein Beitrag zu ihrer kultur-historischen 
Stellung (MOGAEP, 73-77 Band, 1-3 Heft, pp. 84-114, tables. Vienna, 1947). 

King, Arden R. Tripod Pottery in the Central Andean Area (American Antiquity, 14, No. 2, pp. 
103-116, 13 draws., sk. map. Menasha, 1948). 

Kruse, Albert. Erzdéhlungen der Tapajoz-Munduruké (Brazil) (Anthropos, 41-44, Nos. 1-3, pp. 
314-330. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1948). 

Lietz, Robert G. Why the Jivaro Wants to Get a Head (Museum Record, 5, No. 2, pp. 11, 13, 1 
illus. Milwaukee Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis., 1948). 

Lothrop, S. K. Julio C. Tello, 1880-1947 (Am. Antiquity, 14, No. 1, pp. 50-56, portrait. Menasha, 
1948). 

Middaugh, H. J. Curare (Information extracted from ‘White Water and Black Magic,” by 
Richard C. Gill. Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1940) (The Masterkey, 22, No. 6, pp. 189-191. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 1948). 

Monge, M. Carlos. Aclimatacién en los Andes. Influencia biolégica del altiplano en las guerras 
de América (Revista de Historia de América, No. 25, pp. 1-25. México, 1948). 

Pérez Ramirez. Mds sobre folklore ocafero (Revista de Folklore, No. 3, pp. 269-277. Bogota, 
Colombia, 1948). 

Peri, Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, Direccién Nacional de Estadistica. Censo Nacional de 
Poblacién de 1940. Vol. 5. Departamento de Lima, Ciudad de Lima, Prov. Constitucional del 
Callao (I-XLVI, 1-222, I-XX, 1-56 pp. text, 49 pls. [sk. maps], tables. Lima, 1948). Anuario 
Estadistico del Perti, 1946 (I-L—text, graphs and charts, tables; +605 pp. of tables. Lima, 
1948). Boletin de Estadistica Peruana, Afio VIII, No. 4 (2* Epoca) (65 pp. [explanatory notes, 
tables]. Lima, Oct.-Dec., 1947). 

Reichel Dolmatoff, Gerardo. La marimba atanguera (Revista de Folklore, No. 3, pp. 255-258. 
Bogota, 1948). 

Richmond, Edward. Little-Known Ecuador (Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society, 
Vol. 52, pp. 33-34. Manchester, England, 1942-1944). 

Rowe, John Howland. The Kingdom of Chimor (Peru) (AcAm, 6, Nos. 1-2, pp. 26-59, 1 sk. map. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 1948). 

Squire, John. A Lifetime in Tierra del Fuego. “Uttermost Part of the Earth,” by E. Lucas Bridges. 
An Appreciation (Illustrated London News, 213, No. 5711, p. 370, 5 illus. Oct. 2, 1948). 

Tavares de S4, Hernane. The Brazilians: People of Tomorrow (vi, 248 pp. John Day Co., New 
York, 1947). 

Thompson, Stith. Folklore in South America (JAFL, 61, No. 241, pp. 256-260. Menasha, 1948). 

Europe 

Angel, J. Lawrence. Los griegos desde el punto de vista del antropélogo (Ciencia e Investigacién, 
No. 6, pp. 232-237. Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1948). 

Anonymous. On the track of Homer’s “Wealthy Corinth”: First Stages of a Revolutionary Discovery 


(Illustrated London News, 213, No. 5706, p. 242, 6 illus., text. August 28, 1948). 
Banateanu, Tancred. Le “Plugusor,”’ une coutume agrarie roumaine (Revista di Etnografia, 2, 


Nos. 2-3, pp. 15-26, 1 table, 1 sk. map. Naples, 1948). 
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Corso, Raffaele. Gli studi di etnografia coloniale in Italia (Ibid., pp. 1-4. 1948). 

Fischer, Adam. Richard-Vincent Berwitski (Polish ethnologist) (In Polish, with English summary, 
pp. 563-565) (Lud, Organe de la Soc. Polonaise d’Ethnologie, pp. 141-159. Lubin-Krakéw, 
1947). 

Freising, Hans. Eine alter Drehmiihle aus Thernberg in der “Buckligen Welt” (Mitteilungen der 
Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 72, 1-3 Heft, pp. 310-311, 2 text figs. Vienna, 
1942). 

Frenklova, Giza. Ethnographical Museums in Italy (in Polish) (Lud, Organe de la Soc. Polonaise 
d’Ethnologie, pp. 421-425. Lubin-Krakéw, 1947). 

Ganszyniec, Sophia. The Wearing of a Single Shoe in Antiquity [the Hellenic Custom of] (in Polish, 
with English summary, pp. 561-562) (/bid., pp. 127-140. 1947). 

Gavazzi, Milovan. Ethnographical Studies of Jugoslavia, 1939-1947 (Ibid., pp. 426-438. 1947). 

Haltsonen, Sulo. Review of Ethnological Researches in Finland after the Year 1939 (in Polish) 
(Ibid., pp. 438-443, 1947). 

Jantsch, Franz. Spatantike Befestigungen in Vorarlberg (MOGAEP, 73-77, 1-3 Heft, pp. 168-218, 
13 text figs. Vienna, 1947). 

Janssen, Hans-Liiitjen. Die Totem in Brauchtum und Glauben der Germanischen V orzeit (Mitteilun- 
gen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 72, 1-3 Heft, pp. 1-242. Vienna, 1942). 

Kneidinger, Josef. Der Greiner Strudel als urgeschichtliche Fundstatte (Ibid., pp. 278-290, 6 pls. of 
illus. 1942). 

Kryzanowski, Julian. Morphology of the Tale (in Polish, with French summary, pp. 536-539) 
(Lud, Organe de la Soc. Polonaise d’Ethnologie, pp. 3-31. Lubin-Krakéw, 1947). 

Lindqvist, Sune. Sutton Hoo and Beowulf (Antiquity, No. 87, pp. 131-139. Gloucester, England, 
1948). 

Mezger, Fritz. The Origin of a Specific Rule on Adultery in the Germanic Laws (JAOS, 68, No 3, 
pp. 145-148. Baltimore, 1948). 

Mihanovich, Clement Simon. Religious Folklore of the Poljica Region of Dalmatia (JAFL, 61, No. 
241, pp. 261-282, table, sk. map, glossary. Menasha, 1948). 

Mitscha-Miarheim, Herbert. Ein gotischer Grabfund aus Neusiedl a. d. Zaya, pol. Bezirk Gansern- 
dorf und die Gotische Besiedlung Niederisterreichs (MOGAEP, 73-77, 1-3 Heft, pp. 219-224, 
2 text figs. Vienna, 1947). 

Mylonas, George E. Homeric and Mycenaean Burial Customs (AJA, 52, No. 1, pp. 56-81. Phila- 
delphia, 1948). 

Pietkiewicz, Casimir. Condition of Ethnographical Museums in Poland, II (Lud, Organe de la 
Soc. Polonaise d’Ethnologie, pp. 409-412. Lubin-Krakéw, 1947). Exhibition of |Polish| 
Popular Art. Damage of Popular Architecture in the Pomeranian Voyevodship (in Polish) 
(Ibid., pp. 484-491. 3 sk. maps, 1 table. 1947). 

Poland. Reports on Activities of Polish Institutes: Seminary of Slav Ethnology, Cracow, from 1925- 
1935 and from 1945-1947; Ethnographical and Ethnological Institute, Lubin, 1946-1947; 
Ethnological and Ethnogra phical Institute in Lédz, 1945-1947 ; Ethnological and Ethnographical 
Institute at University in Pozndn, 1946-1947 ; Ethnological Institute at University in Wroclaw 
(Thaddaeus Delinian, Hevidge Swiatkowska, B. Stelmachowska, Roman Reinfuss) (in 
Polish) (Jbid., pp. 443-458, 1947). 

Reinfuss, Roman. Essay on a Characteristic of Sslachtorian Ruthenia on the Basis of Certain Ele- 
ments of Material Culture (in Polish, with English summary, pp. 565-568) (Jbid., pp. 160- 
235, 1 pl. of illus., sk. maps, tables, draws., plans. 1947). Ethnography in the Production of the 
Polish Film (in Polish) (Jbid., pp. 340-348. 1947). 

Reychman, John. Hungarian Ethnographical Literature in the Years 1939-1944 (in Polish) (Jbid., 
pp. 353-357. 1947). Recent Slovak Ethnographical Literature (in Polish) (/bid., pp. 350-353. 
1947). 
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Schulien, P. M. Report on the Scientific Movement in the Ethnographical Domain During the War in 
Italy (in Polish) (Ibid., pp. 360-362. 1947). 

Seweryn, Thaddaeus. Ethnographical Iconography (in Polish, with English summary, pp. 571- 
573) ([bid., pp. 277-308, 29 illus. 1947). 

Sobieski, Marien. Occidental Phonographical Archives in Poznén (in Polish) (Jbid., pp. 458-462. 
1947). 

Stelmachowska, Bézena. Great-Poland’s Popular Culture According to German Plans (in Polish, 
with English summary, pp. 569-571) (bid., pp. 236-276. 1947). 

Tucci, Giovanni. Convegno Folkloristico in Sicilia (Revista di Etnografia, 2, Nos. 2-3, pp. 27-34. 
Naples, 1948). 

Utsi, Mikel. The Reindeer-Breeding Methods of the Northern Lapps (Man, 48, Art. No. 114, pp. 
97-101, 5 illus., 1 map. London, 1948). 

Wace, A. J. B. Weaving or Embroidery? (Greece) (AJA, 52, No. 1, pp. 51-55. Philadelphia, 1948). 
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Chodzidio, Teofil. Garncarstwo u Jakutéw (The Yakut Pottery) (with English summary) (Anthro- 
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Kourouma, Koly. Le revenu annuel d’une famille guerzé (Ibid., pp. 55-59, 2 tables. 1947). 
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Switzerland, 1948). 
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Gravels of the Vaal between Barkley West and Windsorton,” by Alex L. du Toit (35 pp. in 
English, 37 pp. in Afrikaans, illus. Pretoria, So. Africa, 1948). 

Stopa, Roman. Archaism of Bushman Culture (in Polish, with English summary pp. 554-558) Lud, 
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Lynch, Francis X. Some Notes on a Brief Field Survey of the Hill People of Mt. Iriga, Camarines 
Sur, Philippines (Primitive Man, 21, Nos. 3-4, pp. 65-73, 1 sk. map. Washington, 1948). 
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(Mission Michel-Eloin, 1861) (Introduction by E. DeJonghe) (BS, 19, No. 1, pp. 138-159. 
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425. Lancaster, Pa., and Washington, Oct. 22, 1948). 
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Ritzenthaler, Robert. A People of the South Pacific (the Palauans) (Museum Record, 5, No. 2, pp. 
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Vanoverberg, Morice. Daddy- and Laktigey-Songs in Lepanto Igorot as It Is Spoken at Bauko 
(Philippines) (Anthropos, 41-44, Nos. 1-3, pp. 177-184. Freiburg, Switzerland, 1948). 
Vanoverberg, Morice. Jiko Hunting and Fishing, Basketry and Netting (Mountain Province, 
Philippine Islands) (Primitive Man, 21, Nos. 3-4, pp. 39-64. Washington, 1948). 
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things.””) (Scientific American, 179, No. 3, pp. 30-39, 9 illus. 1948). 

Bjork, A. The Face in Profle. An Anthropological X-Ray Investigation on Swedish Children and 
Conscripts (180 pp. Svensk Tandlikare-Tidskrift, 40, No. 5B. Lund, 1947). 

Bonner, David. Genes and Cytoplasm. Genes as Determinators of Cellular Biochemistry (Abstract) 
(Science, 108, No. 2813, p. 579. Lancaster, Pa., and Washington, Nov. 26, 1948). 

Carlson, Anton J., and Victor Johnson. The Machinery of the Body (3rd ed.) (xxi, 639 pp., illus. 
University of Chicago Press, 1948). 

Corner, George W. Ourselves Unborn: An Embryologist’s Essay on Man (xiv, 189 pp., illus. Yale 
University Press, and Oxford University Press, 1945). 

Crew, F. A. E. Pre-Determination of Sex—Facts and Myths (International Jrl. of Sexology, 2, No. 
2, pp. 71-77. London and Bombay, 1948). 

Dahlberg, Gunnar. Mathematical Methods for Population Genetics (viii, 182 pp., illus. S. Karger, 
Basle, Switzerland; Interscience, London and New York, 1948). 

Ehgartner, Wilhelm. Der spatrimische Friedhof von Oggau, Burgenland (MOGAEP, 73-77, 1-3 
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of the Disease in the Chinese, White, and Negro Races (xi, 122 pp. University of Chicago Press, 
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Gerard, Ralf W. The Dynamics of Inhibition (‘Researchers have long studied the means by which 
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gist relates what is known and is presently being learned about inhibition.”) (Scientific 
American, 179, No. 3, pp. 44-49, 8 illus. [photos. and draws.] Sept., 1948). 

Gesell, Arnold. The Growth Potentials of the Human Infant (Abstract) (Science, 108, No. 2813, p. 
595. Lancaster, Pa., and Washington, Nov. 26, 1948). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


RESEARCH NEEDS IN THE FIELD OF MODERN 
LATIN AMERICAN CULTURE 


By THE COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY OF THE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH CouNcIL, WasHiNGTON, D. C.* 


One of the important problems facing the world today is that of international under- 
standing. Basic to such international understanding would seem to be a sympathetic 
appreciation of the various cultural configurations of Western Civilization. Such ap- 
preciation seems to be possible through the scientific analysis of cultures. Of special 
importance to the United States are our relations with Latin America, and in these 
relations lie many keys to international stability. These views have been recognized by 
various experts. 

For example, the Director-General of the United Nations was instructed by the con- 
ference held in Mexico in 1947 of the United Nations Education, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization to promote: 


enquiries into the distinctive character of the various national cultures, ideals, and legal systems, 
with the aim of stimulating the sympathy and respect of nations for each other’s ideals and aspira- 
tions and the appreciation of national problems; enquiries into the conceptions which the people 
of one nation entertain of its own and of other nations. . . . ' 


Robert B. Hall in his report on area studies in the United States, made on behalf of 
the Social Science Research Council, has this to say: 


Two ghastly wars within a generation have proved beyond reasonable doubt that we must know 
more of the other nations of the earth. We have not had the answers to pressing questions concern- 
ing other lands nor have we built up our materials so that we could find the answers when they 
were needed. ... This knowledge that we must somehow acquire—this understanding of other 
people’s potentials, aspirations, and ways of life—is as necessary to maintain the peace as to win a 
war.” 


Many similar statements of an authoritative nature, representing perhaps the con 
sensus of thought on these matters by qualified scientists, scholars and public men, could 
be cited. It is because of the widely recognized need for practical, operational under- 
standing of the ways of men in Latin America that this committee has been charged 
with the task of suggesting the scientific ways and means whereby certain questions 
can be answered. 

There have been various proposals for the study of the Latin American area. One 
of the most carefully formulated is that of the former Joint Committee on Latin 


* These proposals were drawn up in the first instance by a subcommittee appointed for the purpose, consisting of 
Sol Tax, Charles Wagley and John Gillin (chairman). The proposals for research were reviewed by the entire member- 
ship of the committee which now approves the publication of the present tentative statement embodying revisions sug- 
ested by the committee. Membership of the full committee: Wendell C. Bennett, Ralph Beals, John M. Cooper, Paul 
Fejcs, George Foster, Weston LaBarre, Julian Steward, Sol Tax, Charles Wagley, Robert Wauchope and John Gillin 
(chairman). Although publication has been approved by Dr. A. I. Hallowell, Chairman of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council, as such, it is to be understood, since the proposals herewith made are 
tentative guides to research and discussion, that the National Research Council is not responsible for the soundness of 
assumptions made or hypotheses set forth. 
1 United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization: General Conference, Second Session, Final 
Resolutions (Preliminary Report of the Conference Mimeographed), Lake Success, December 17, 1947. 
all, Robert B., Area Studies: with special reference to their implications for research in the social sciences, Social 
Science Research Council Pamphlet 3, New York, 1947, p. 82 (italics ours). 
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American Studies.* Such proposals, however, have tended to be encyclopedic in scope 
and hence of reduced value as actual research leads. Endeavoring to cover all conceiv- 
able problems, such plans seem to lack well-defined foci. These larger plans we regard 
as valuable, but for present purposes we propose to narrow the scope to a relatively few 
questions which may be useful for diagnostic purposes. We see the inquiries which may 
be made as bearing not only on Latin American situations, but also upon certain 
scientific problems of cultural process and configuration of a more general nature. 

1. Is there a distinctive Latin American culture-type shared by peoples now living 
in the areas of the Western Hemisphere which were once Spanish or Portuguese col- 
onies? If so, is this to be considered one of the basic culture-types of Western Civiliza- 
tion? By “culture-type” we mean to imply a concept which has diagnostic, explana- 
tory and/or predictive value for activities and events involving Latin Americans on 
both the individual and social levels. 

It is essential to bear in mind that any attempt to study the content and organiza- 
tion of a large modern culture type, such as the Criollo culture or the Modern North 
American culture or Modern Russian culture, and so on, requires the utmost in anthro- 
pological objectivity. In attempting to analyze or identify certain patterns and in- 
stitutions and to differentiate them and compare them with our own or other areas, 
there is always the possibility that uninstructed persons will see therein an implication 
of criticism. For this reason it must be understood that any tentative remarks concern- 
ing Criollo culture-patterns made in this paper imply no invidious comparisons what- 
ever. 

Furthermore, the committee wishes to make clear that it recognizes the desirability 
of similar large-scale research efforts directed toward the objective analysis and under- 
standing of North American culture. In fact, the committee would like to speak in 
favor of a thoroughgoing anthropological analysis of a/l varieties of Western Civiliza- 
tion. Research on the Criollo culture of Latin America would be merely one areal phase 
of such a comprehensive scientific attempt to search for significant elements of com- 
mon understanding throughout the world. 

Special attention is here directed toward the Criollo culture by the research inter- 
ests and professional experience of the anthropologists this subcommittee represents. 
But it is also felt that the very existence of Criollo culture as a distinct and vigorous 
form of Western Civilization has not been previously appreciated outside Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Various writers have suggested that the questions mentioned in paragraph 1 above 
may be answered in the affirmative. For example, among Anglo-American scholars 
the following have affirmed the emergence of a modern, recognizable type of culture or 
civilization, distinctive in some aspects of content and emphasis, from that of other 
areas of Western Culture: Beals,‘ Gillin,’ Northrop,® Tax,’ Vivas,’ and Wagley.® The 

* Outline of research in the study of contemporary culture patterns in Latin America, Notes on Latin American Stud- 
Bale f an American culture, The Civilisati the A ic 27-58. Berkeley: 

§ Gillin, John, The concept of the Creole culture, in Moche: A Peruvian Coastal Community, Smithsonian Institution, 
Institute of Social Anthropology, Publ. 3, Washington, 1947, pp. 151-160; Modern Latin American culture, Social Forces, 
25: 243-248, 1947; Some anthropological problems of the tropical forest area of South America, American Anthropolo 
gist, 42: 642-656, 1940; Emergent races and cultures in South America, Scientific Monthly, 52: 268-273, 1941; Emergent 


races and cultures: a new field for research in South America, Proc. Sih Amer. Sci. Congress, 2: 217-225, Washington, 
1942; Mestizo America, in Ralph Linton, ed., Most of the World. New York: Columbia University Press (in press). 
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fact that all but two of these writers are members of the NRC Committee on Latin 
American Anthropology indicates the importance which anthropologists attach to this 
subject. Among Latin American scientists and thinkers the recognition of a distinctive 
Latin American culture (or /a cultura criolla) is more widespread. Only a few examples 
need be cited to indicate the realization among Latin American social scientists of a 
sense of emerging modern culture, linked with Western Civilization, but of distinctive 
manifestation: Gamio,!® Camara Barbachano," etc. 

2. If there is a distinctive culture common to all of Latin America, it would follow 
that a distinctive basic personality type would emerge. What are the characteristics of 
this personality type, if in fact it can be proved to exist? 

3. If a basic framework of Latin American culture exists, how important are the 
differences within this framework? Are there internal differentiations or sub-patterns 
of significance associated with: 

(a) Regions 

(b) Localities 

(c) Classes and other social categories 

(d) Various types of social situations (rural, small community, urban, and the like) 

(e) Differences in the indigenous background and in historical factors? 

What possible factors are involved in the similarities that apparently pervade the 
culture of the Latin American area? (1) It is well known that Latin American cultures 
share a series of basic institutions derived from Iberian culture of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. These institutions have apparently been influenced by fusion with aboriginal 
American Indian and with Negro cultures in the New World. (2) Furthermore, we may 
postulate that many common features found throughout Latin America derive from 
certain universal social processes or conditions also to be found in other parts of the 
world at certain times and places. Among such processes and conditions are (a) the 
colonial position of the area in relation to Europe for a long period of time, (b) the 
fact that the cultures have been basically agricultural and non-industrial, (c) a general 
isolation from the rest of the world because of paucity of modern means of communica- 
tion. (3) Likewise we may assume that certain similarities found within Latin America 
may be attributed to the process of internal diffusion within its boundaries. For exam- 
ple, various plants indigenous to the Antillean region and various words from Mexican 
languages were diffused throughout the Spanish American empire during the four 
centuries of colonial rule. 

We believe that the basic culture type of modern Latin America is to be sought 
among those groups whose mode of life at present is neither, on the one hand, pri- 
marily Indian (e.g., modern Maya, modern Quechua and Aymara, lowland tribes 
of Amazonia, etc.) nor, on the other hand, representative of “high society” cos- 
mopolitan sophistication. We propose, therefore, to focus attention on the type of 
culture which we may call Modern Latin American or Criollo culture. It seems that this 
culture-type is of importance because the surviving Indian cultures appear to be as- 


* Northrop, F.S. C. The rich culture of Mexico, in The Meeting of East and West. New York: Macmillan, 1947, pp. 

? Tax, Sol, The problem of democracy in Middle America, A mer. Sociol. Rev., 10: 192-198, 1945. 

8 Vivas, Eliseo, The Spanish heritage, Amer. Sociol. Rev., 10: 184-191, 1945. 

* Wagley, Charles, Regionalism and cultural unity in Brazil, Social Forces, 26: 457-464, 1948. 

'° Gamio, Manuel, Culture patterns in modern Mexico, Quarterly Journal of Inter-American Relations, March, 1939. 

" Camara Barbachano, Fernando, Culturas contempordneas de México, América Indigena, 7: 165-171, 1947. 
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similating to this type and because the Criollo type is presumably the base from which 
even the manifestations of “cosmopolitan sophistication” in Latin America grow. Fur- 
thermore, as a practical matter, it should be noted that the Criollo culture seems to be 
the locus of emerging political power. 

In view of the foregoing facts and assumptions, bearing in mind the limitations of 
our focus, we may now address ourselves to a research program of restricted scope, 
but which in our opinion is essential to the elucidation of the problems raised. 


A. Analysis of available data 


Much of our information on Latin America needs to be reviewed from the cultural 
point of view. Data are to be found in published sources, in field notes, and in the 
experience of colleagues. On the basis af published papers as well as our own experience, 
we suggest that significant features of Criollo culture might be found in such patterns 
as the following: 


1. Latin Catholicism and associated features, such as: 
Cult of the saints and the Virgin 
Lay brotherhoods (cofradfas, hermandades, etc.) 
Street celebrations (fiesta pattern) 
Non-puritanical attitudes 
Integration of religious patterns with recreation, marketing activities, and so on 
2. The importance of kinship and pseudo-kinship ceremonial relationships as seen in: 
Extended patriarchal family 
Compadre system, etc. 
3. Male dominance and associated features, such as: 
High value of female virginity 
Restriction of women’s activities 
Double sex-standard 
Primogeniture 
4. Emphasis on formal aspects of social status (and associated emotional sensitivity to 
status), e.g., 
Ritualized forms of address and verbal intercourse 
Importance of dress and type of occupation as status symbols 
Elaborate hospitality patterns 
. Relative importance of “cultural race” over physical race as symbol of social status 


6. Humanistic value system, shown in: 
Preference for manipulation of symbols over manipulation of things 
Preference for “advanced” labor and welfare legislation over actual change of conditions 
Ready acceptance of humanistic ideologies (e.g., French revolutionary philosophy, social- 
ism) 
Lack of compulsive time-schedules, etc. 
7. Emphasis given to the local community coupled with centralized power of national gov- 
ernment and other higher-level political units 
8. Pre-industrial technological base, combining pre-Columbian and old European techniques 
and artifacts 


It is proposed that the above suppositions regarding the characteristics of Criollo 
culture be examined thoroughly in the light of extant knowledge. 
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B. Semi-controlled researches in the field to test and extend hypotheses concerning the 
Criollo culture outlined in (A) above 


Contingent upon what is found after an examination of extant material on the Crio- 
llo culture, in its commonality and its differences, has been made, new field research of 
the following types is suggested. 


1. Field studies to extend our knowledge of Criollo culture 


a. A series of community studies in regions which appear to be strategic for the elucidation 
of the interplay of historical, environmental, or aboriginal components 
For example, 
(1) A Mexican Gulf Coast town, chosen to reveal the interplay of highland Indian and 
circum-Caribbean components 
(2) A community in Paraguay which reveals Jesuit-Guaranf-Spanish fusion 
b. Studies of selected groups within urban communities,” e.g., the “favela” of Rio de 
Janeiro, a working-class barrio in Mexico City, a middle-class section of Cartagena, 
etc, 

c. Investigation of personality types through life-histories and projective techniques, 
combined with studies of personality formation revealed in analyses of infant-train- 
ing customs, etc. 

. Extensive surveys of areas previously little studied. Purpose: to fill in picture of the 
distribution of common elements and the absence of significant elements of Criollo 
culture 
Method: quick sampling and trait-list techniques 


2. Comparative studies involving controlled variables. Research would be planned to investi- 
gate the influence of the following variables in the formation and function of the Criollo 
culture: 

a. Factor of the nation-state or of nationality, e.g., comparative study of 
(1) Guatemala-Chiapas border towns like Ayutla-Suchiate 
(2) Ecuadorean-Peruvian border communities like Tumbes-Sarumilla 
(3) Peruvian-Chilean towns like Tacna-Arica 
b. The factor of aboriginal cultural background 
(1) Comparison of a Middle American highland community with an Andean highland 
community 
(2) Comparison of a community in area of high aboriginal culture with one in area of 
low culture, other variables constant, e.g., Vera Cruz, Mexico, with Ciudad 
Bolivar, Venezuela 
(3) Comparison of situation in which most important variables are Indians or Negroes, 
e.g., Eastern Guatemala compared with Eastern Cuba 
c. Iberian variables 
(1) Comparison of S. Brazil with Paraguay 
(2) Comparison of Bolivian and Brazilian sides of Guajar4-Mirim 
d. Non-American Variables 
(1) A Portuguese community in Africa; purpose: to compare influence of Portuguese 
colonial culture on a non-American aboriginal situation. 

2 Apparent! the only three systematic studies of Criollo culture in urban situations are those of Hanson, 
Hawthorne and Hayner: Hansen, Asael, The ecology of a Latin American city, in Reuter, E. B., ed., Race and Culture 
Contacts, pp. 124-142, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1934. Some of Hansen’s unpublished material is incorporated in Red- 
field, Robert, The Folk Culture of Yucatan, Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Hawthorne, Harry B., Social status in 

pper c! of Sucre which is ready for publication. Hayner, Norman S., erential social change in a 


Mexican town, Social Forces, 26: 381-390, 1948 (deals with Oaxaca). Less ‘‘cultural” in approach is Biesanz, John and 
Mavis, Costa Rican Life, New York: Columbia University Press, 1944, 
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(2) A Spanish community in the Philippines. Object: to compare influence of Spanish 
colonial culture on a non-American aboriginal situation. 

(3) Present-day Spanish community. Purpose: to compare end results of culture de- 
velopment from a common Spanish base in Spain and in America, i.e., what has 
been added to Spanish culture in America in the course of time which did not 
develop in Spain? 

(4) Present-day Portuguese community. Similar objectives 

(5) Historical reconstruction of Spanish and Portuguese 16th-century culture in terms 
of content and emphasis. Object: to obtain a clear-cut picture in anthropological 
terms of the original contributions of the Iberian countries to the Criollo cultures 
of America 

e. Class variables within the structure of Criollo society 

f. Urbanization variable. Suggested: a study like Redfield’s Yucatan investigation in Peru 
and in Brazil. In Peru, for example, one such “cultural gradient” would run from the 
Campa settlement of Puerto Bermidez (east of the Andes) through San Ramén, 
Tarma, Oroya, to Lima-Callao (on the Coast). 

g- Industrialization variable. Comparison of selected industrialized and non-industrialized 
communities, otherwise culturally alike 

(1) Rural industrial community, e.g., Maranganf, Peru 

(2) Urban industrial community, e.g., Callao, Peru. 


WasHIncTon, D. C. 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE! 

“International relations are constantly impeded by inexplicit, unconscious differ- 
ences of assumption and cultural expectation; and certainly a major (and irrational) 
cause of wars is just these cultural incommensurabilities that are inaccessible in most 
cases to conscious reasoning and judgment. Every successful diplomat has as his chief 
duty ‘understanding’ the people of the nation to which he has been assigned, and he 
must acquire a sizable body of experience and information which will enable him to 
assess, to judge, and to predict the behavior of this people.”’? To which might be added 
“to pers 


sense of influencing the attitudes and actions of people. 

The staff of the Foreign Service Institute in the Department of State has long recog- 
nized the importance of the factors referred to in this quotation and has made them the 
basis for the organization of its various training programs. At all levels of Foreign 
Service training some of the fundamental concepts and analytical methods of cultural 
anthropology are taught, both to provide a more reliable set of expectations to the be- 
havior to which the Foreign Service employees must adjust and to provide the broadest 
frame of reference for their own observations and reports. This varies from single lec- 
tures in a general orientation series for all new personnel (or for members of special 
missions such as the Economic Cooperation Administration) to regular seminars over a 
period of six months for career officers who are to become area specialists. 

An experimental seminar in the Analysis and Interpretation of Foreign Cultures was 
conducted last winter for men in the Department of State who had already had sub- 


1 The Foreign Service Institute was authorized by Congress in the Foreign Service Act of 1946 and was established 
by Detmeatal Order, March 13, 1947, “‘in order to furnish training and instruction to officers and employees of the 
(Foreign) Service and the Depertanent (of State) and to other employees of the Government for whom training in the 
field of relations is necessa' 

jarre, Weston. Columbia t University Research in Contemporary Cultures. Scientific Monthly, Vol. LXVIT, No. 
3, 1948. 
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stantial experience abroad. After the basic conceptual scheme had been presented with 
examples drawn from anthropological literature, each man presented an analysis of 
the country he knew best, utilizing this approach. The results were illuminating in 
that observations and experiences which had previously been unformulated in any sys- 
tematic fashion became transmissable in an organized coherent form. 

The other branch of anthropology that plays a large role in current programs is lin- 
guistics. The Institute has a full-time staff of six linguistic scientists and adds native 
speakers of various languages as informants as needed. All instruction is based upon 
descriptive grammar and utilizes the linguist-informant team. In addition to the ac- 
quisition of fluency and a control of the structure of the language, enough formal 
presentation of scientific linguistics is given to enable the individual to move from one 
dialect area to another with relatively little difficulty and to utilize properly the services 
of an informant in the field. 

Concurrently, with the intensive language training, regular seminars are conducted 
dealing not only with the non-linguistic aspects of the culture, but with the constant 
interaction between them. The differences in non-Indo-European conceptualization of 
experience, the overlapping of linguistic categories, and the symbolic correlates of social 
structure and local psychology are presented as systematically as time and available 
materials permit. 

In addition to operations on its own premises, the Institute seeks to take advantage 
of university offerings wherever they are particularly suitable to the needs of Foreign 
Service officers selected for advanced or specialized training. Study programs of those 
enrolled in outside institutions are supervised by the Institute, to make certain that 
emphases are adequate and proper integration is achieved. During the current aca- 
demic year nineteen officers are enrolled in university language-and-area programs, as 
follows: Russian, 6; Japanese, 4; Chinese, 3; Hindustani, 2; Malay, 1; Burmese, 1; 
Arabic, 1; and Turkish, }. 

In cases in which it is found necessary or desirable, the Institute gives language-and- 
area training on its own premises. Frequently the introductory phases of such training 
are conducted at the Institute during the summer preceding the university assignment. 
Last summer such introductory training was given to officers specializing in Arabic, 
Russian, Chinese and Hindustani. 

A. KENNARD 
FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WasHINGTON 25, D. C. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF AN AMERICAN CULTURAL OFFICER IN ASIA 


During the past year I have been in Southeast Asia as Cultural Attaché or Cultural 
Relations Officer, first in Siam and later in Indo-China. It so happens that I was the 
first such person in each area. A brief résumé of the problems a cultural officer meets 
might be, therefore, of interest to other social scientists. 

It is logical that a social anthropologist should be chosen for such a post, firstly be- 
cause of the area, secondly because of the nature of the position. The area involves 
peoples of cultures distinct from American—Western European, and so some knowledge 
of cross-cultural relations problems is essential. And, since the job is one of establishing 
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relations of a harmonious nature between two cultures, an anthropologist, as a person 
experienced in problems of cross-cultural communication, is the proper person for the 
job. In actual fact, these considerations were not necessarily the primary ones in the 
choice of an anthropologist for the post in Siam. A political scientist was chosen for 
Batavia, a former history-of-art professor for Rangoon. If anthropologists made an 
effort, however, there is little doubt that they could do much to establish the idea that 
in cross-cultural communications posts such as that of Cultural Attaché, a social or 
cultural anthropological training is a desirable qualification. 

However that may be, it so happens that the initial work in Siam and Indo-China 
was carried out by an anthropologist. What sort of situation did he find? First, it is 
necessary to indicate what the cultural officer is supposed to do. The primary function 
of the cultural officer is to improve relations between the United States and the country 
to which he is assigned as an aid to American foreign policy. In practice, his work is of 
a dual nature. He must absorb as much as possible of the culture of the country in which 
he is stationed, in order to assist the consular and embassy staffs in their work, to aid 
visiting Americans interested in such things, and to inform Washington of current 
developments in, say, education or religion. Then, on the basis of his knowledge of the 
local culture or cultures, he must communicate to the people of his area what the Ameri- 
can government regards as important about American culture. 

The importance of the first of these dual functions is not yet fully realized in the 
foreign service, most foreign-service officers, not to mention the area specialists in Wash- 
ington, being of the opinion that they know all that it is necessary to know about the 
areas involved. The second of the dual functions, communicating to peoples of alien 
cultures some concept of American culture and motives of behavior, is just now be- 
ginning to be grudgingly recognized. 

The facilities available to the cultural officer in carrying out his work are chiefly in 
connection with the job of communicating American culture. These include a library 
of American books and periodicals and a body of documentary films. Supplementary to 
his work, a press bulletin and radio program usually operate in the same office. In addi- 
tion he may have a record library and facilities for exchanges of technical and learned 
journals with educational institutions in the area. The least dramatic but perhaps most 
important long-range technique for improving cultural relations is the device of student 
exchange, facilitating the study of foreign students in the United States and of American 
students in foreign areas. 

As Dr. Ruth Benedict has already pointed out,! there arises an immediate problem 
for the cultural officer in his daily work. He is likely to regard his functions as purely 
and simply the increase and diffusion of knowledge among nations for the ultimate good 
of all, whereas in fact he will be expected to increase and diffuse such knowledge about 
the United States as will favor American national interests as interpreted by the current 
government in Washington. An anthropologist who serves as cultural officer is thus 
soon faced with a problem in professional ethics. 

Coming now to the specific field situations in Siam and Indo-China, a few remarks 
are in order on the subject of practical differences in the day-to-day problems of a cul- 
tural officer in the two areas. 


1 In a review of The Cultural Approach; Another Way in International Relations, by McMurry and Lee, in The Na- 
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Siam is an independent country and it is one which is more or less friendly to the 
United States. This means that the Cultural Officer will be working with a people and 
a government both of which are of the same cultural background and both of which 
are willing to cooperate with an American official. This means that he can carry out 
such community analysis as he likes and have Siamese to help him, that he will meet 
with official blessing in student-exchange programs, and that the library may be freely 
used by officials, students and businessmen alike. The government schools and the 
public will welcome his documentary films. 

In Saigon, French Indo-China, the situation is quite different. To begin with, the 
cultural officer is accredited to a colonial government, while most of the people he is 
most interested in are the subject peoples. The library users, the film audiences, the 
prospective students are mostly “natives.” His activity is looked upon—and justly 
so—with grave suspicion by the colonial power. As a representative of a non-colonial 
democracy he is, by his very existence, a subversive influence. In some fields, such as 
providing new medical books, French and Indo-Chinese alike may be glad of his 
presence. But in other fields, say the supply of American news and political journals 
through the library, he is disliked by the French and greatly appreciated by the 
Vietnamese. In encouraging Indo-Chinese students to study in the United Siates he 
runs up against a local French government policy to discourage study by Indo-Chinese 
in any overseas area other than France. Whether or not he remains neutral in the 
local disputes, the weighting of his library readers and documentary-film audiences 
and their reactions to his work are not. 

In place of general and open cooperation by government and people as in inde- 
pendent Siam, he finds a polite but nonetheless unfriendly official attitude toward his 
work on the part of the government, i.e., the colonial government, and a fear of too 
open contact with him on the part of local students, teachers and others. The local 
Chinese exploit his resources without risk, but a Vietnamese of any serious purpose 
will be questioned by the French police if he has too much contact with the American 
cultural program in the form of English lessons, library use, or simply friendly associa- 
tion with the cultural officer himself. 

This leads to another special problem. In an independent country such as Siam, the 
aim of the Ambassador and that of the cultural officer are more or less integrated, and 
there is no basic conflict. But in a colonial area such as Indo-China this is not necessarily 
so. The consul, usually a regular State Department career official, is concerned with 
maintaining harmonious relations with the government to which he is accredited— 
in Indo-China the French—and in protecting such American interests as there may be 
in the area—in Indo-China chiefly those of Christian missionaries and oil-company 
representatives. He is not likely to have much ontact with native officials or scholars 
or business men, and certainly not with those in opposition to the government to 
which he is accredited. But he is the recipient of official and unofficial complaints from 
the French authorities any time they object to the activities of a cultural officer in, 
say, making American journals available to the local population, or showing American 
documentary films. To avoid trouble, the ordinary consul under these circumstances is 
likely to soft-pedal any American information program and to discourage any too 
active program by a cultural officer. This situation was typical in Indonesia in 1946 and 
1947 before the advent of the UN Commission and partial American recognition of a 
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de facto republican government, and in Burma before that country became a republic. 
It is still true in Indo-China. 

Thus, in Indo-China, while the job is theoretically the same as in Siam, in practice it 
is considerably more complex and difficult. The cultural officer is faced with the 
problem of a hostile colonial government, the need to carry on relations with the local 
population without becoming persona non grata to the colonial government, and the 
internal problem of relations with the consular chief.? Under these pressures he is likely 
to become more propagandistic and less cultural, a tendency that takes constant self- 
checking. 

In sum, then, the social scientist is well fitted by training for work in cultural 
relations between countries, but he faces a specific problem in professional ethics by 
engaging in a program which is, inevitably, part of an active national foreign policy. 
And, incidentally, his aim is to induce social change rather than to maintain a “social 
equilibrium.” The cultural officer will find clear-cut contrasts in his ability to carry out 
his intercultural work constructively in a friendly independent Asiatic nation and in a 
country under the political control of a European country which happens to be a friendly 
nation in American-European relations but which becomes suspicious of American mo- 
tives in the colonial context. The cultural officer will find cultural relations in Asia to be 
a highly suspended tightrope, the struts of which can never be fully relied upon. But 
he will also find the work a most instructive experience and one which, carefully studied, 
may reveal much of value in the field of intercultural communications at the national 
level. 

Joun F. EMBREE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAvEN, CONNECTICUT 


A CASE OF DELAYED AFTERBIRTH AMONG THE TZELTAL INDIANS 


The following observations were made by my colleague Marianna Slocum and my- 
self in January, 1947, during the course of field work in Yochib, Chiapas, Mexico, under 
the auspices of the Summer Institute of Linguistics. 

One afternoon a highland Tzeltal girl of the region pertaining to Yochib came to 
our house asking for some panela, a molded lump of native brown sugar, explaining that 
she wanted it for a friend who was about to give birth to her third child. Within two 
hours she returned with an urgent request for my colleague and myself to go to the 
parturient because she was about to die. She evidently expected us to be able to save 
her. Since the same term in this dialect of Tzeltal may signify either “to be sick” 
or “to die,’’! we questioned her for more details. We learned that a baby girl had been 
born but that the after-birth, which is normally delivered in 15-45 minutes, had not 
appeared. Although we knew this to be an unusual but not fatal occurrence, we followed 
our insistent guide up the steep, muddy trail until we reached a native house. 

Inside, there were many relatives and friends seated about the fire in the center of 


2 In fact, the previous chief of the US Information Service in Saigon was transferred to Manila for just these rea- 
sons—protest by the French and conflict of aims with the Consul. Another survival problem is simply to keep alive in the 
midst of a war. The American librarian, for example, was killed last March in Saigon, and it is not yet known who did it 
or whether the murderer was French or Vietnamese. 

1 Interpretation of native speech was made by my colleague, Marianna C. Slocum. 
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the hard-packed dirt floor. The new mother was kneeling on the ground, pushing down- 
ward on her uterus with all of her strength. Others had assisted till they were fatigued. 
Beside her sat her mother-in-law on a low wooden block holding the new-born child. 
She alternately wept and moaned, exclaiming first that the baby was going to die and 
then that the mother, too, was going to die. 

Everyone claimed that they had never heard of the placenta being so slow to come. 
They had not cut the umbilical cord of the baby. Although she was breathing well and 
crying occasionally, they firmly refused the suggestion of tying off and severing the cord 
until the placenta was delivered. The mother’s uterus was very hard to the touch and 
was high above a rope which was tightly tied below the waist. Once it spontaneously 
descended below the rope, then went above for a short while, and finally went under the 
rope to remain. The mother-in-law continually begged us to help. Having nothing more 
suitable, we gave the patient one and one-half tablets of aspirin. 

After nearly two hours more had elapsed, the assistance of a witch-doctor was 
sought, not for the purpose of securing medical help but to discover who had cast a 
curse upon the unfortunate mother. One of the girls sitting in the house went to seek 
some native herbs to make a tea when the witch-doctor refused the case. Presently an- 
other witch-doctor who had been summoned arrived. His wife accompanied him and 
gave encouragement by stating that she had had the same difficulty when one of her 
children was born, but that of course the matter had ended all right, for there she was 
standing before us. After the customary greetings, the witch-doctor felt the patient’s 
pulse at both wrists simultaneously. He sat down looking quite thoughtful. Then two 
more men felt her pulse in the same manner. After a long discussion, they successfully 
“revealed” who had cast a curse upon the mother. She confessed that the man named 
was the one. This individual was also a recognized witch-doctor who had previously 
made an accusation of stealing against her. 

Following the confession, a strong man lifted the young woman to her feet and, 
standing in front of her with his arms clasped behind her back, held her tightly under 
the arms. Three women in turn pressed upon the uterus with great vigor until suddenly 
the placenta descended intact. Bathed in sweat from the severe strain, but without a 
sound, the girl sat down. Her hair, which had been hanging loosely about her shoulders, 
was plaited into a single braid by another girl. 

Soon the father-in-law of the girl measured a hand’s breadth from the baby’s um- 
bilicus, very carefully pushed the blood towards the child, and cut the cord with a 
sharp knife. While he firmly grasped the cord so that no blood would escape, one end 
of each of three sticks was thrust into the fire and the burning ends applied one at a 
time to the severed umbilical cord. It was tied near the cut end with a long piece of 
white string. A large piece of absorbent cotton was tightly wrapped around the cord 
and fastened by a continuation of the string. 

In order to make certain that this new-born girl-child would develop into a capable 
woman, a weaving batten was placed under her right arm, a spindle in her right hand, 
and a stone for grinding corn beside her. With this brief ceremony, the tension and un- 
certainty of the day was relieved. 

FLORENCE GERDEL 
SUMMER INsTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNA 
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MEN OUT OF ASIA 

Without waiting for more exploration, Mr. Gladwin has courageously embarked 
on meagerly charted seas in an attempted solution of the peopling of the Americas and 
the cultural diversity of the New World scene. The course he sets follows five separate 
land invasions of the New World via the Bering Straits and a sixth trans-Pacific sea 
invasion bringing Old World high culture to the Americas. This last leg of the voyage has 
been attempted before, notably by Hamy, Elliot-Smith, Perry, Rivet and Uhle. But 
recognition has been withheld from them, partly, Gladwin would maintain, because of 
the conservatism and dogmatism of professional anthropological circles, and in part be- 
cause they have not very satisfactorily demonstrated their claims. Professional accept- 
ance of Gladwin’s whole voyage is little more likely, yet, in our opinion, his claims of 
direct contact between Old and New Worlds are the most ingenious of their kind. 
Whether Americanists are interested and stimulated by his heretical claims, as are the 
reviewers, or only annoyed by them, they should read Men Out of Asia, if for no other 
reason than the book’s popularity with the lay public. For Gladwin’s book was one of 
the selections in a recent Whittlesey House contest for popularly written scientific 
books. So professionals had better be prepared when their neighbors drop ir to talk 
about such things as Australoids, intentional head deformation, Greek-type helmets, 
and lost-wax casting in the New World. As this review will show, we disagree with 
much of Gladwin’s book. But we do not think Gladwin is entirely wrong; in fact some- 
times he is probably right. 

The high point of Gladwin’s story is the tracing of the trans-Pacific invasion which 
reached Panama, Colombia and Peru about 300 B.c. The original impetus for this in- 
vasion was the death of Alexander the Great in 323 B.c. and the supposed dispersal 
of his large fleet to the east. In the New World, these voyagers came to be known as 
Caribs and Arawaks, but across the Pacific they were simply a motley crew of Eastern 
Mediterraneans, East Indians, Melanesians and Polynesians skippered by some prop- 
erly bearded Levantines. They brought the Neolithic and Bronze Age arts to the New 
World, and taught the American aborigines a new way of life. 

In peopling the Americas, Gladwin begins, conventionally enough, some 25,000 
years ago with the first real migration across the arca now divided by Bering Straits. 
These migrants brought an Old-World Aurignacian-like industry, and, less conven- 
tionally, were beetle-browed Australoids. They spread thinly over the unglaciated 
areas. Some 10,000 years later came Negroid Folsom hunters who stayed north of the 
Rio Grande. After them came Asiatic Algonkians who moved into northern and east- 
ern North America about 1000 B.c.; an Eskimo migration began about 500 B.c., and 
at 300 B.c. the first Mongoloids started down the northern continent to parts of Middle 
and South America. In the first millennium A.D. two more Mongoloid invasions account 
for the Uto-Aztecans of western North America and the Athabaskans of the North- 
west. 

An integral part of Gladwin’s presentation is a running battle between the fearless 
amateur (Mr. Gladwin) and the dogma-dogged professional (Dr. Phuddy Duddy). 
This battle gives an amusing quality to the book, but the sprightliness becomes a little 
forced toward the end. We question the authenticity of Dr. Duddy. There seems to be 
an element of self-romanticizing here and the man Duddy is at least part straw. 

Throughout Men Out of Asia the hapless Duddy is accused of clinging to certain 
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theoretical premises concerning New World prehistory and of disregarding any discon- 
certing facts. The accusations are partly true. Most Americanists have held that cul- 
ture evolved from previous culture, and that this process occurred at many different 
places in the world. They have also claimed that culture and race are not causally 
related. These two premises are reflected in Duddy’s insistence that the American Neo- 
lithic was conceived locally and nurtured without aid from “more advanced” peoples. 
But Gladwin does not bring out that he too is conditioned by the beliefs that cultural 
discoveries or inventions have but one world inception, and that some human races 
had the inherent ability to make certain inventions, while others did not. To him, in- 
dependent invention and diffusion are polar positions with no tenable middle ground, 
and “independent invention” is only the spontaneous eruption of a new and unpre- 
cedented idea rising from the human psyche. Gladwin chides Duddy for attributing 
“independent invention” to the American Indians, yet accepts it as natural for the 
peoples of the eastern Mediterranean. His pan-diffusionist position, heavily tinctured 
as it is with biological determinism, does not impress us any more favorably than old- 
time Psychic Unity. 

Duddy is criticized for upholding the racial unity of the American aborigines and 
for the corollary view that there were only one or two migrations into the New World. 
According to Duddy, the physical variations among American Indians are due to 
functional and environmental adaptations after they got here. Gladwin’s attack on 
these views is largely justified, although the position he ascribes to Duddy is an ex- 
tremely conservative one, defended in recent years almost solely by Hrdlitka. But 
Gladwin’s six distinct migrations can be no better substantiated racially than Duddy’s 
one or two. 

Most of his racial evidence is based upon certain intuitively conceived statements 
by Hooton and Dixon, twisted, as Gladwin candidly puts it, to suit his own purposes. 
We agree that some Indian skulls and a few living groups show a non-Mongoloid racial 
element best described as Archaic White (or Australoid, in the Ainu-S. Australian 
sense). We also agree that a few other skulls look vaguely Negroid. But that these 
Negroids entered the New World in a body, as Folsom hunters to boot, stretches our 
credulity. Here Gladwin’s reasoning is that a Negroid group must have entered the 
New World sometime, and since the racial attributes of the Folsom hunters are un- 
known, why not let them be Negroids? 

Late Pleistocene skeletal remains in northeast Asia and the New World do not 
wholly corroborate Gladwin’s scheme of migrations. To be sure, the Old Man of the 
Upper Cave at Choukoutien could be called “Australoid,” but one of his compatriots 
has been assessed as “Eskimoid” and the other ““Melanesoid.” Without arguing the 
validity of these type designations, the Upper Cave skulls suggest more racial varia- 
bility in early times than Gladwin’s scheme allows for. With the possible exception of 
Punin, the putatively early American crania resemble recent Indians more closely 
than Australoids or Negroids. It seems more credible that interbreeding of the earlier 
non-Mongoloid and Mongoloid races started in Asia, and that travelers to the New 
World were already mixed in varying proportions. That is, unless one prefers to believe 
that the only inter-racial marriage licences then procurable in northeast Asia were 
issued in the Bering area to eastbound travelers. 

In later but still pre-pottery times in the Southeast U. S., the people should have 
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been either Australoid or Negroid, since Gladwin’s third migration of Algonkians had 
not as yet arrived with their cord-marked-pottery—stone-celt complex. However these 
pre-pottery people were neither Australoid nor Negroid, but closely resembled the 
Algonkians. Perhaps we can help Gladwin out of this dilemma by suggesting that the 
Algonkians (or people like them), cord-marked pottery, and the stone celt entered the 
eastern U. S. separately and in that order, rather than together as he would have it. 

After the trans-Pacific voyagers landed in Middle America, Gladwin believes they 
distributed enough genes to give the Maya an “Armenoid” nose (en route they gave 
the Papuans their noses). Yet there is no valid evidence that other Old World Near 
Eastern physical traits made a genetic impression in Middle America. For example, 
Near Easteners should have brought genes for blood-group A and possibly B to 
this area. Putatively pure lowland and highland Maya, however, have little Group 
A and no B. 

On the cultural side, it is Gladwin’s belief that the sudden appearance of an agrarian 
Neolithic culture in Middle and northwestern South America cannot be accounted 
for by local development. The time is too short to permit such a native American growth 
since many more centuries were needed to raise Old World society from a late paleo- 
lithic to a comparable sedentary-horticultural level. This situation suggested outside 
influences to Gladwin, who points out numerous cultural parallels between the civili- 
zations of Middle and South America and those of the Near Eastern—East Indian—Oce- 
anian super-area. These parallelisms are in traits significantly absent in America north 
of Mexico and in northern Asia. In bold sketch, this argument is a good one, and the 
supporting evidence is the best synthesis of American-South Asian similarities yet 
presented. This list of similarities includes the double canoe, sail-types, sweet potatoes, 
calabashes, coconuts, duck-stalking under water, fish-poisoning, bark cloth, resist-dye 
painting, lost-wax casting, crested helmets, turbans, fezzes, quilted armor, blow-guns, 
pan-pipes, knotted-string records, trepanation, and intentional head deformation. 

Like many such broad comparisons, time and area are grossly treated in aligning 
the data. The synthetic super-area of the Near East, India, the East Indies, Melanesia, 
and Polynesia is created by the too-ingenious device of the Alexandrian fleet. And the 
parallel traits are scattered through virtually every region and period known in the 
archeology of Middle and South America. Despite these weaknesses, the implications 
of Gladwin’s comparison are interesting and should jar Dr. Duddy and the “Voices of 
Authority” into some new lines of thought. 

There is a very real possibility that any or all of these parallelisms could be the 
result of historic contact. But we reject Gladwin’s dictum that to accept one instance 
of diffusion is to accept them all, or to admit that the growth of New World civiliza- 
tions was accomplished under Asiatic guidance. The American archeological evidence 
does not support such a view. In the light of this evidence Gladwin’s scheme begins to 
show some pretty big cracks. Much of this “jerry built’”’ construction lies in his faulty 
appraisal of the Middle and South American areas. His lack of familiarity with the 
South American data shows up in statements that the Peruvian Mochica (Early Chimu) 
and Nazca cultures appeared without a trace of local prototypes. By ignoring such pre- 
Mochica cultures as Salinar and Cupisnique, or the pre-Nazca Paracas Cavernas 
Period, and by misinterpreting or slurring over the early pre-classic “Archaic” or 

“Middle” cultures of Middle America, Gladwin misses the significance of the New 
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World Formative horizon. In terms of Gladwin’s estimated dates, the pre-Mochica, 
pre-Nazca horizons in Peru are placed at a.p. 0 to 500, and the sub-Maya, pre- 
Teotihuacan periods of Guatemala and Mexico were prior to a.p. 300. From Mexico 
to Peru these pre-classic periods of American high culture were amazingly uniform 
and constitute the horizon of agricultural introductions, of the stabilization of vil- 
lage life, of the beginnings of the various arts, of the Q-complex. Possibly some of 
these traits were introduced by trans-Pacific voyagers, but if so, their development and 
the maturation of the patterns into which they fitted were achieved in the New World. 
On the basis of archeological evidence, the subsequent regional classic flowerings of 
such divergent cultures as Mochica and Old Empire Maya can be best explained by 
the interaction of the common Formative horizon cultural heritage and the markedly 
differing natural environments. Failing to recognize the significance of the Formative, 
Gladwin chooses to explain the divergent classic cultures as the results of the varied 
preferences and abilities of the Levantine culture heroes and their fortuitous landfalls. 

Space does not permit a full accounting of our other differences with Gladwin, but 
a few more points should be briefly made. 


1. Gladwin says nothing of southern South American occurrences of cord- or net-marked 
pottery. This type of ware in Argentina bears the same geographic relationship as North American 
cord-marked pottery to the area of American high cultures. How does this check with the Algon- 
kian invasion? 2. Following Gladwin, the Mongoloid invasion of 300 B.c. brought fine stone carv- 
ing to add to the earlier Algonkian cord-marked pottery complex. Yet in the eastern U. S. some 
of this excellent carving in stone antedates cord-marked pottery and is part of the Eastern Archaic. 
3. Rocker-stamped pottery, attributed to the Algonkian invasion, is actually part of the Forma- 
tive, and underlies Teotihuacan in Mexico, Mochica in Peru. 4. Q-complex traits are very late in 
the Southeast U. S., and are not part of the first agricultural periods. 5. Naked Mochica prisoners 
are not the “paleolithic savages” as found by Gladwin’s trans-Pacific invaders. Many vessel paint- 
ings show the victors carrying off battle-gear and clothing of the vanquished. These articles are 
almost identical with those of the conquerors. 6. Peruvian polygonal masonry “from Troy” is all 


quite late, Incaic period in fact. 7. The Tres Zapotes bearded image is very late prehistoric, not 
early as Gladwin would prefer. 


Some day, perhaps, Gladwin may very well be declared the “winner”’ in his struggle 
with Duddy. For although Gladwin denies it, there are many ‘“Duddies” who consider 
the problem of Old World connections, especially those with New World high civiliza- 
tions, as the most fascinating single oue in the field. We see eye to eye with Gladwin on 
the importance of this problem. We would, however, use premises different from his in 
solving it. These premises, stated in the form of suggestions to Gladwin, are: In all 
probability, race mixture is an old human phenomenon antedating late paleolithic 
times. From then on, migrants moving through areas inhabited by other races were 
not likely to preserve their racial purity. We suggest that cultural stimuli are many 
and not unilinear directives handed down like department-store memoranda. We 
submit that the reason the Brazilian Indians did not possess writing was neither be- 
cause they were genetically incapable of this advance, nor because the bearded culture- 
hero failed to appear. The social, political and economic structure which people like the 
Bororo had created in their environment, with their technology, neither permitted nor 
made desirable a system of permanent writing. We also suggest that culture is not 
wholly a matter of material “gadgetry”; the total pattern and direction are perhaps 
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equally great as developing and sustaining forces. The disruption of these patterns may 
render a society and a people as aimless and ineffective as the American Indian has 
been since the European contact. And the Indian’s lack of technical inventiveness 
during the past 450 years need not, therefore, be due to racial inferiority. The under- 
standing of the American Indian civilizations will lie in the realization of all the proc- 
esses of culture growth, not in the “‘godhead” search for single-seed origins. 
Gorpon R. WILLEY 
MARSHALL NEWMAN 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WasaincTon, D. C. 
U. S. NationaL MusEuM 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


A REPLY TO BELL’S REVIEW 


There recently came to my attention a review in the American Anthropologist 
of my paper on “Tree Ring Studies in North Dakota,” published as Bulletin 338 by 
the North Dakota Agricultural College. I should like to point out a few features of 
that review which I consider are not strictly in accord with the text of the Bulletin. 
Many of the criticisms are merely expressions of personal opinions, others attack facts 
that are not in the paper at all. There seems to be no attempt to point out the “many 
opportunities for error.”” There is no attempt to show how in reading a clear tree-ring 
chart there is any possibility for many serious errors. 

It was assumed in condensing this tree-ring work for a college bulletin that the 
mechanics of dendrochronology were well understood, and were sufficiently described 
in the work of Professor Douglass. Hence it was deemed inadvisable to go into too 
much detail. I might say that I familiarized myself with the methods and results as 
published in several papers regarding the Douglass system. Furthermore, his methods 
were followed in all essential respects. 

I should like to differ decidedly with Dr. Bell’s statement that a Master Chart 
cannot be based on one very old specimen. As a matter of fact co-ordination with a 
single tree would require for validity a closer agreement than if a composite chart were 
used. However, I should like to point out that there were two, not one, very old oak 
trees and two others, each over one hundred years old, all of which were cut at a defi- 
nite time under my supervision. In addition I have some twenty or more recently cut 
trees of other varieties from five hundred to sixty years old. 

I should like to call especial attention to the two paragraphs beginning at the foot 
of page 106. The statements there are completely in error, as I never devised or used 
such a system as is there described. No group of rings was ever made, except when 
individual rings formed such groups, nor was there any division into arbitrary groups. 
As the chart was made every ring was checked as with the photographic reproduction of 
each ring in the photostat. Although the exact ages of the archaeological specimens are 
not specified, the several photographs in the bulletin should serve to show their sizes 
and approximate ages in several cases. Those shown are a good average of the sizes of 
all the specimens. It might be mentioned that they average as large as, or larger than, 
the specimens used from Southwestern ruins. 


1 Vol. 50, No. 1, Part 1, pp. 104-108, 1948, by Robert E. Bell 
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The review seems to imply that little attention was paid to other factors beside 
rainfall active in producing the rings. However, these factors are definitely treated in 
the text of the bulletin. Nevertheless I have clearly determined that rainfall in the area 
considered was by all odds the principal factor affecting the size of the rings. This fact 
has been more fully and completely determined in work done since the publication of 
the bulletin. 

It is implied that the work of Mr. Wheatly and myself has failed to take into account 
the possibility of double rings and false rings. I do not know why men familiar with 
botany and forestry should be more apt to neglect such features than might men with 
no training along these lines. I might say that I have been a nurseryman for some fifty 
years, have been familiar with a variety of trees for that length of time and have been 
interested in tree rings for most of that time. 

Attention is called in the bulletin to the fact that the growing period in the Northern 
Plains is from ninety to one hundred and twenty days while in the Southwest it is 
usually over two hundred days. This explains why double rings are very rare in speci- 
mens from the former regions. 

In spite of Dr. Bell’s pronouncement, there is no valid reason for not using trees 
of different varieties when definitely dated specimens from different varieties are in 
agreement. I know nothing about the work down in the lower Mississippi basin though 
I have heard rumors that it was not too successful. However, I feel sure that one cannot 
generalize from work done in that area for other extremely different regions. 

Incidentally the reviewer has misread my statement about the Stump Lake Oak 
and draws from it an inference that is not contained there at all. Apparently the facts 
deduced were completely overlooked. 

I might say that at the Conference at Lincoln in November, 1947, I had with me 
the Master Chart and charts of a number of the archaeological specimens. I offered to 
show them to those present, including Dr. Bell, but could arouse no interest. 

It is also implied that the bulletin fails to mention the years included in the growing 
period of the various specimens. As a matter of fact, the cutting date for each of them 
is clearly given and it is pointed out that such date is the last one before growth ceased. 
J fail to understand the somewhat cryptic statement that the dates as determined from 
the tree rings have not been checked with archaeological material. Since the dates of 
tree rings are worked out for the purpose of determining dates of other archaeological 
material, it is difficult for me to determine how the tree rings may be checked with 
other undated items. 

As to the use of cedar, I might say that Mr. Wheatly and myself have found that 
the Juniperus scopulorum of the Northern Plains is extremely dependable in the read- 
ing of tree rings. This is apparently not true of the Southwestern species but remains as 
a fact nevertheless. 

It should be stated that there are in my possession, or at the North Dakota His- 
torical Museum, all the original timbers, the photostatic photographs and the many 
charts worked out from them. 

I am appreciative of the lofty sentiments of sympathy expressed by the reviewer. 
Since, however, there is much in the review which bears little relation to the Bulletin 
and seems to show a rather careless reading, the sympathy is wasted. With additional 
material recently compiled, much of which was on hand at Lincoln for inspection, there 
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seems little reason and justification for such an attack on a paper about which the 
reviewer shows a great deal of ignorance or misunderstanding. 

In view of the fact that this is a second review intended to discredit the first one as 
well as the Bulletin itself, I wonder if the principal reason for the rather inept attack is 
not that the dates which I feel are definitely established within very narrow limits of 
error fail to support certain pet theories of a few Middle States individuals. 

GEORGE F. WILL 
322-324 FourtH STREET 
BisMARCK, NortH DaKoTA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The British Colonies present a very great variety of problems which demand investigation 
by persons of mature experience in the techniques of modern social science. Up to the beginning 
of World War II such sociological or anthropological investigations as had been undertaken had 
been mainly sponsored by British universities and had, in many cases, been financed from private 
benefactions such as the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the 
International African Institute. 

Under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts of 1940 and 1945 substantial sums were 
made available for the betterment of social conditions throughout the Colonies. It was apparent 
that research in the social sciences could make an invaluable contribution to this betterment, and 
that the limited resources hitherto available for this purpose from universities, private benefac- 
tions and Colonial revenues could rightly be supplemented by funds allocated under the Acts. 
Provision was therefore embodied in these Acts that up to £1,000,000 a year may be contributed 
from United Kingdom funds for research and enquiry into matters calculated to promote the 
development of the British Colonies and the welfare of their peoples. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies appointed a number of advisory committees to assist 
him in ensuring that the funds available under the Acts were expended to the best advantage of 
the Colonial peoples concerned. One of these committees was the Colonial Research Committee 
(as it was then called) which, amongst other activities, drew up schedules of research needs in the 
various branches of the social sciences. In 1944, the Colonial Social Science Research Council was 
established to advise the Secretary of State in respect of all schemes of a sociological or anthro- 
pological nature. 

The Colonial Social Science Research Council has at present the following membership: 


Sir Alexander Carr-Saunders, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. Director, London School of Economics, Chair- 
man. 

Professor Frank Debenham, O.B.E., M.A. Professor of Geography, University of Cambridge 

Professor Raymond Firth, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Anthropology, University of London. 

Mr. H. V. Hodson, M.A., formerly Editor of the Round Table and lately Reforms Commissioner, 
Government of India 

Miss Margery Perham, M.A., Fellow of Nuffield College and formerly reader in Colonial Ad- 
ministration, University of Oxford. 

Professor Sir Arnold Plant, B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com. Sir Ernest Cassel Professor of Commerce, 
University of London. 

Dr. Margaret Read, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Education and Head of Colonial Department, 
Institute of Education, University of London. 

Professor Godfrey H. Thomson, D.C.L., D.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Education, University of 
Edinburgh. 

Professor R. L. Turner, M.C., M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A., Director of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 


The Council has appointed sub-committees to deal respectively with matters concerning East 
and Central Africa, West Africa, and West Indies; and the recommendation of candidates for 
social science research appointments. 

The Council’s first task was to assess essential needs. A schedule of priorities had been drawn 
up by the (then) Colonial Research Committee. The Council, while fully endorsing the urgency of 
these projects, appreciated that the realisation of many of them would be seriously delayed by the 
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shortage of qualified personnel, and consequently recommended that the individual Colonial 
Governments should be asked to indicate which of them were in their opinion of the greatest 
urgency from the point of view of the development and welfare of the peoples for whom they were 
responsible. 

With these objects in view, Dr. Audrey Richards, a member of the Council, visited East 
Africa in 1944; and Professor Raymond Firth, another member of the Council and at one time its 
Secretary, visited West Africa in 1945 and Malaya in 1947. Dr. Audrey Richards’ visit was a brief 
one and was later supplemented by a visit to Kenya by Professor Schapera of Cape Town Uni- 
versity who reported in 1947 on the research needs of that territory. Professor Raymond Firth’s 
visit to Malaya was complemented by a visit paid at the same time to Sarawak by Dr. Edmund 
Leach, Lecturer in Anthropology at the London School of Economics. 

The reports of these authorities have proved of the greatest value to the Council and have 
assisted it to assess the priority research needs of these regions. This assessment of research 
priorities is kept under close and continuous review in order that it may accord with changing 
circumstances. 

A number of research projects have already been financed in various Colonial territories on 
the Council’s recommendation. Examples of such projects are: the economic and cultural status 
of women in the British Cameroons; mental illness and juvenile delinquency in West Africa; na- 
tional income in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland; a sociological study of the peasant com- 
munity in Jamaica; municipal government in Kenya; a survey of the Friendly Societies Movement 
in the West Indies; native land-tenure studies; studies of native law; linguistic studies in Nigeria, 
the Gold Coast, Uganda, Kenya, Fiji and Malaya; socio-economic studies; studies of basic social 
structure, etc. 

The Council reached the conclusion, which the Secretary of State for the Colonies has ac- 
cepted, that the best results from social science research would only be obtained where there ex- 
isted in each main Colonial region a university or university college having a strong research 
faculty in the social sciences which could assist in determining local research needs, and to which 
research workers could be attached. The establishment of such faculties within existing Colonial 
Universities, or the establishment of regional Social Science Research Institutes where no uni- 
versity yet exists, has accordingly assumed first place in the projects recommended by the Council. 
Schemes to be assisted by funds made available under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts of 1940 and 1945 are accordingly being worked out for the establishment of Institutes of 
Social and Economic Research in the following territories: 

(1) In Uganda (attached to Makerere College, to serve the East African territories); 

(2) In Jamaica (attached to the new University College of the West Indies, to serve the 

British West Indies); 

(3) In Nigeria (attached to the University College at Ibadan, to serve British West Africa). 

Mention has been made above of the limitation of priority research projects by the shortage 
of trained personnel. To overcome this difficulty the Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the 
Council’s recommendation, recently made two schemes under the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Acts that are expected to be of considerable value in the Council’s long-term research 
programme. 

The first scheme provides funds for the award of a limited number of Post-graduate Student 
ships for Social Science Research. These studentships are tenable at a University in the United 
Kingdom for a period of six months (which may be extended to twelve months in certain cases), 
and are designed to equip the student, who must have a good degree and show aptitude for re 
search, with the necessary techniques required for the undertaking of a research project in the 
colonial field. On satisfactory completion of this preliminary training, the student is required by 
the Secretary of State to undertake a specific priority research project, of about two years’ dura 
tion, in one or other of the colonial territories. Nearly all the studentships provided under this 
scheme have now been awarded and no further applications are being invited at present. These 
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studentships are not confined to applicants from the British Commonwealth and Empire and the 
first award was in fact given to an applicant from the Netherlands. 

The second scheme provides funds to enable a small number of qualified American sociologists 
or anthropologists to pursue a six months’ preliminary course of study at a university or similar 
institution in the United Kingdom preparatory to the undertaking of a research project of not less 
than two years’ duration in one of the British Colonial territories, probably in Africa. Candidates 
for these awards are expected to have obtained a good degree in which sociology or anthropology 
figure as major subjects and to have done some post-graduate work in these studies, not necessarily 
in the field, which has demonstrated an aptitude for research. Candidates are required to furnish 
a curriculum vilae, satisfactory testimonials, two personal references and an indication of the 
particular problems in which they are interested. The Colonial Social Science Research Council 
is now considering applications for awards under this scheme which is at present a “pilot” scheme 
of an experimental nature. 

Letters of inquiry should be forwarded to: E. E. Sabben-Clare, The British Embassy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


BERNAYS AWARDS 


A new Edward L. Bernays award for the best research on intergroup relations in this country 
is announced by the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. According to Professor 
Ronald Lippitt, President of SPSSI, the Edward L. Bernays Intergroup Relations Award for 
1948-49, a $1,000 United States Government Bond, will be presented to the individual or group 
contributing “the best action-related research on some aspect of the problem of improving rela- 
tions between groups within the United States.” 

The contest is open to all social scientists here and abroad. All research published or com- 
pleted during 1948 and 1949 will be eligible for the competition, which closes July 1, 1949. Manu- 
scripts reporting completed research, but not yet published, will also be eligible. The contest will 
be judged by a committee of judges composed of leading American social scientists. All reports and 
studies submitted for the Award are to be sent in duplicate before the deadline to the chairman of 
the judges. Chairman for the Intergroup Relations Award is Prof. Gordon Allport, Department of 
Social Relations, Harvard University. 

The Edgar L. Bernays Award for 1949-1950 has also been announced. This, also a $1,000 
U. S. Government Bond, will be presented to the individual or group contributing the “best 
action-related research on some aspect of the problem of reducing international tensions in rela- 
tions between nations.” All research published or completed during 1949 and 1950 is eligible for 
the Award. The contest closes July 1, 1950. As before, manuscripts reporting completed research, 
but not yet published, will also be eligible. 

The chairman for the International Tensions Award is Prof. Robert MacLeod, head of the 
Department of Psychology, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Inquiries about the two Awards should be addressed to Prof. Ronald Lippitt, President, 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, Research Center for Group Dynamics, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The SPSSI, which is sponsoring the Bernays Awards, consists of more than eight hundred 
leading social psychologists, anthropologists, sociologists, and community leaders devoted to the 
scientific analysis and interpretation of social issues. The Awards will be presented to the winners 
at the annual conventions of the American Psychological Association, of which the SPSSI is a 
division. 

The two Awards were made possible by a gift to the SPSSI by one of its members, Edward L. 
Bernays. The first award of this kind sponsored by the Society was the Edward L. Bernays 
Atomic Energy Award for the best action-related research in the social implications of atomic 
energy. It was presented September 10 at the 1948 annual convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association to Prof. Hornell Hart of Duke University for his research analysis, “Social 
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Science and the Atomic Crisis.” This developed a plan for a “Manhattan Project” of Social Sci- 
ences to accelerate research on basic social problems arising from the development of atomic energy 
A condensed report of Prof. Hart’s project will be published by the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION GRANTS TO SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Charles Doilard, new President of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, reports that the 
financial resources and leadership of the Corporation are being increasingly devoted to the critical 
problems of human relations, world affairs, and the revitalization of democratic values. Reflecting 
the Corporation’s growing concern with these problems, grants amounting to $3,421,000 were 
made in the fields of social science and world affairs during the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1948. 

The report reveals that 73 per cent of the funds voted during the past year involved the 
“utilization or development of the social sciences.” This compares with 28 per cent granted for the 
same purpose in 1945-1946. For grants designed to “bridge the gap between the universities and 
the world of affairs,” which include many of the social science projects, the figures are 64 per cent 
as against five per cent for 1945-1946. 

In addition to the grant of $30,000 to Northwestern University for an African Research 
Program (vide infra), the Carnegie Corporation has recently made the following grants in No- 
vember and December: $130,000 to the Social Science Research Council, in support of a program 
of fellowships and travel grants for research in world areas; $100,000, payable over a period of five 
years, to the University of North Carolina for the development of an interdisciplinary research 
program at the Institute for Research in Social Sciences; $10,000 to the University of Minnesota 
to assist in the program of interdisciplinary research being undertaken by the Laboratory for 
Research in Social Relations. 

AFRICAN PROGRAM AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

The African research program, carried on for more than a decade by the Department of 
Anthropology, Northwestern University, is to be expanded and intensified in the next three years 
through a program made possible by a grant of $30,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. The program will be directed toward an understanding of all aspects of contemporary 
African culture, with particular reference to the changes in native life as a result of the increasing 
influences of outside forces upon the African. 

The training of research personnel for the African area will be a primary objective. Students 
will be prepared for field study and aided in working up field materials, in special seminars to be 
set up under the leadership of Professor M. J. Herskovits and Dr. W. R. Bascom. The extensive 
collections of anthropological Africana in Deering Library will be broadened by the acquisition of 
works dealing with other aspects of the African scene, especially periodicals and government 
reports. A faculty and advanced graduate interdepartmental seminar will be instituted to provide 
for an integrated attack on the problems, both scientific and practical, of present-day Africa. It 
is planned to invite Africanists working in anthropology, economics, education, geography, mis- 
sions, politics, and public health to discuss before the seminar the aspects of African life falling in 
their special fields, with the aim of providing Africanist work in other schools and departments of 
the University. 

As an initial step in furthering this program of African studies, S. F. Nadel, Professor of 
Anthropology, King’s College, Durham University, England, will lecture at Northwestern Uni- 
versity during the summer of 1949 on Africanist and related fields. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The University of Michigan has inaugurated a doctoral program in anthropology. The staff 
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of the Department consists of Leslie A. White, Professor and Chairman; Mischa Titiev, James B. 
Griffin, Emerson F. Greenman, Horace M. Miner, and Kenneth L. Pike, Associate Professors; 
Volney H. Jones and Albert C. Spaulding, Assistant Professors; and Richard K. Beardsley, In- 
structor. Griffin, Greenman, Jones, and Spaulding are not, however, full-time members of the 
teaching staff since they serve also as director and curators of the Museum of Anthropology. 
Miner is primarily in the Department of Sociology but has an appointment and offers courses in 
the Department of Anthropology as well. For the present, Pike is spending only one semester a 
year, the spring term, on campus. In addition to courses of a general nature, the curriculum in 
anthropology emphasizes work in the archaeology and ethnology of the Americas and the Far 
East, in ethnobotany, and in ethnological theory. The collections in the various divisions of the 
Museum of Anthropology, the resources of the Ceramics Repository, and the Laboratory of 
Ethnobotany provide facilities for both teaching and research. Two teaching fellowships in the 
Department and three research assistantships in the Museum are open to qualified graduate stu- 
dents annually 


HARVARD SOUTHERN MEXICAN RESEARCH PROJECT 


Eight students at Harvard University and Radclifie College, under the direction of Dr. 
Alfred Kidder II, are engaged in the examination, from several points of view, of one geographical 
area in Southern Mexico. 

Those working on the project are: five cultural anthropologists, one physical anthropologist, 
a linguist, and an economic geographer. Their purposes are threefold. First, they wish to examine 
and record all available material on the culture, history, racial composition, language, and en 
vironment of the seventeen contiguous linguistic groups in the area. Second, they wish to investi 
gate the cultural continuity within th: region. To obtain adequate comparison, two “control cul 
tures” at some distance from the main geographical area will be considered. Factors influencing 
culture differentiation such as environment and history will be fully discussed. Third, they will at 
tempt to develop some scientifically adequate means of describing the degree of cultural continuity 
found to exist within the area. This may consist of a set of maps, charts, etc., or merely a verbal 
description. 

The project will occupy a period of eight months. During the first five months, intensive 
library research will be conducted and all available material will be reviewed and recorded. In the 
following three months, a series of weekly seminars under faculty direction will be held with the 
purpose of correlating the material gathered and discussing the cultural continuity. 

The area chosen is in southern Mexico, extending from the former central Mayan area to the 
central Aztec area. It includes a wide geographical diversity, spreading from the highlands of 
Chiapas in the east into the Tabascan lowlands in the north, through the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
and into the Oaxacan mountains to the west. The linguistic groups in the area are: Chanabal 
(Tojolabal), Chiapanec, Chinantec, Chol, Chontal of Oaxaca (Tequistlatec), Chontal of Tabasco, 
Cuicatec, Huave, Lacandon, Mazatec, Mixe, Nahuatl (Tehuantepecan groups), Populuca, Tzeltal, 
Tzotzil, Zapotec, and Zoque. The “control cultures” are: Tarahumara (Northern Mexico), Cuna 
(Panama). 


CZECHOSLOVAK ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


In 1947 a new anthropological society was founded in Brno, Czechoslovakia. The current 
president is Dr. V. Suk, the General Secretary Dr. J. A. ValSik, both of the Masaryk University at 
Brno. Correspondence should be addressed to the Société Anthropologique, Brno, Janatkovo n. 2a 

The Society publishes Zprévy Anthro pologické spoleénosti (Nouvelles de la Société Anthro 
pologique), at present printed in Czech, but later, articles published therein will be accompanied 
by résumés in other languages. This is edited by Dr. ValSik. The Society plans to publish “‘Miscel 


” 


lanea Anthropologica,”’ which will be printed in various languages. Exchanges are requested. 
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COUNCIL FOR BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY 


Since the issue of its last report (AA, Vol. 50, pp. 582, 583) the Council has under considera- 
tion the use, restricted or unrestricted, or the reservation of eleven more archaeological sites. The 
Ministry of Works has arranged for the excavation of the Iron Age camp at Sutton Walls, Here- 
fordshire, and work was begun there in April, 1948. 

The Council has now published A Survey and Policy for Field Research in the Archaeology of 
Great Britain. This publication is an up-to-date account of all British archeology during the period 
in question, and also a review of the problems confronting British archeologists. Copies may be 
ordered from the Secretary, Miss K. M. Kenton, Institute of Archaeology, Inner Circle, Regent’s 
Park, London, N.W. 1, at 5s each, postage 73d. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL FELLOWSHIPS 


The National Research Council announces a number of fellowships for 1949-1950 which it 
administers, supported by various organizations. For some of these, the final date for application 
has already passed. The Joint Fellowship Program of the Social Science Research Council and the 
National Research Council is planned to give special training to young men and women who have 
demonstrated marked ability in the natural sciences and who wish to undertake a broad program 
of study in the social sciences, or vice versa. These are open to citizens of the United States who 
have training equivalent to the Ph.D. degree. Applications must be filed by February 1. Pre- 
doctoral Research Fellowships in the Biological and Physical Sciences, and Postdoctoral Research 
Fellowships in the Physical, Biological and Agricultural Sciences are offered by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Applicants must be citizens of the United States and under thirty-five years of age. 
Any field of the biological or physical sciences in which nuclear phenomena are involved is open to 
applicants. Applications must be received by February 15th. Further information may be obtained 
from the Fellowship Office, National Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


CONTENTS OF FORTHCOMING ISSUES OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


The April, 1949, number will contain the following: 

Articles: “The Significance of Dreams for Anthropological Research,” by Dorothy Eggan; 
“The Role of the Secret Society in Cultural Specialization,” by K. L. Little; “Carved (Secular) 
Human Figures of North-Eastern Arnhem Land,” by R. M. and C. H. Berndt; “Studies of Wam- 
pum,” by J. S. Slotkin and Karl Schmidt; “The Bean and Indo-European Totemism,” by Alfred 
C. Andrews; “The Quantitative Distribution of Cultural Similarities and Their Cartographic 
Representation,” by Wilhelm Milke (Translated by C. D. Chrétien and A. L. Kroeber); “Pre- 
liminary Report on Field Work on the Islands of Mindoro and Palawan, Philippines,” by Harold 
C, Conklin; and “The Relations of Men, Animals and Plants in an Island Community (Fiji),” by 
Laura Thompson. 

Brief Communications: “The Context of Themes,” by M. E. Opler; “Some Mohave Gestures,” 
by George Devereux; “(Comments on the Question of Incestuous Marriages in Old Iran,” by Ward 
H. Goodenough; “The Chatelperron Skull: A Rediscovered Human Skull-Cap from the French 
Early Upper Paleolithic,” by M. F. Ashley Montagu; “Science and Human Rights,” by J. W. 
Bennett; and “Quotations from J. N. B. Hewitt,” by Frances Densmore. “An Authoritarian 
Panacea,” by A. L. Kroeber. 

Memoir No. 71, “Social and Religious Life of a Guatemalan Village,” by Charles R. Wagley, 
is expected to accompany this (April) number. The next Memoir will be No. 72, “Cayud Culture 
Change: A Study in Acculturation and Method,” by James Watson. 


NEW AAA MEMBERS AND FELLOWS 


The following members have joined the Association between November 17 and December 7, 1948: 


BERDIT, MARTIN, 208 S. 42nd St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
ee WM.., Box 4614, Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 
i ae JUDITH, Hokona Hall, Univ. of New Mexico, aes N. M. 
, JAMES, Box 94, Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N 
CANADA, 'N ATIONAL M USEU M OF, The Library, Victoria Memorial Museum Bldg., Ottawa, Canada 
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NOTES AND NEWS 173 


ANTS ES, may E. (Miss), 500 W. 122nd St., New York 27, N. Y. 

CHAO, DR. Cragmont Ave., Calif. 

CHOW, CLAUDIA 101 W. Goodale St., Apt. #8, Columbus 8, Ohio 

CIVIL INF. AND ED. SEC. (Analysis & Research Div. ), GHQ SCAP APO 500, c/o P. M., San Francisco, Calif 
CODY, PATRICIA, 3064 Sacramento St., San Francisco 15, Calif. 

CREIGHTON, HELEN, 26 New Castle St., Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


DYSON, ROBERT ik. 303 "Riverside, “Toronto, Canada 
EDMONSON, M. S., Conant Hall 38, Harvard Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
ENDLEMAN, ROBERT, 37A Boylston Hall, Dept ‘of Social Relations, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 
EZELL, PAUL, Route 4, ‘Box 23, “Tee, Ariz. 
FEUERS, MARVIN, 325 West 93 St., New York 25, Y. 
FIELD, MARGARET R., Johnson Hall, 411 West the St., Box 250, New York 27, N. Y 
FISHER, KURT A., Post’ Box 63, Port au Prince, Haiti 
FORCHHEIMER, PAUL, 394 Audubon Avenue, New York 33, N. Y. 
FRIEDMAN, PAUL, 4626 21st N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
FRITSCH, EDNA 153 Institute P lace, Chicago 10, Ii. 
GANSBERG, G, JOAN LAUR RICE, 5848 University Ave., ;Chicago, 
ES C., Dept. of “Anthropology, Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M 
GARNER’ C., 32084 Grandview, Austin, Texas 
GATES, Make i ELEN UP ‘ON, 411 Magnolia bt. South Pasadena, Calif 
GESELL, ARNOLD, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Conn 
GOLDBERG, Thelma B., 123 West 76 St., New York,  & A 
GOUBAUD, ANTONIO, 6A Calle Poniente, Apt. 94, Guatemala City, C.A 
GRIFFITH, DONNA, 313 Austin Hall, Univ. of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
GROFFMAN, CHARLES C., Route 4, Box 747-CF, Albuquerque, N. M. 
HAWKINS, W. NEILL, P. 0. Box 717, Dallas 1, Texas 
HENDRY, > R., 17520 Roselawn Avenue, Detroit 21, Mich 
HILDEBRANDT FRANK, 733 Beacom Lane, Merion Station, Pa 
HOLMQUIST, CARL E., 441 Parkdale Avenue, Roya! Oak, Mich 
HONNEN, KATHE RINE, 842 16th St., Boulder, Colo 
ee ee E, UNIV ERSITEIT VAN, Genees kundige Ls Afd. Bibliotheek, Salemba 6, Batavia, Indonesia 
AFFE, MRS. ENID, 274 First Avenue, New York 9, N 
JOHNSON, GUY B., Institute for Research in Social Science, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, . ¢ 
JOHNSON, LESLIE R., 90 East Orchard St., Allendale, N 
KEHN, GRACE E., 13 Prospect St., Williston Park, N. Y 
KYLE, ANDREW G.. c/o Occidental College, 1600 Campus Rd., Los Angeles 41, Calif 
LANGFORD, R. R., 303 West 4th St., North Platte, Neb. 
LEATHERMAN, ROGER, 219 E. 15th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
LUCY, CHARLES L., 422 Church St., Athens, Pa 
MAC CRE ADY, PAUL E., 1019 Palm Road, Tucson, Ariz. 
MARTINEZ, MARIA CADILLA DE, Avenida Escolar 5, Arecibo, Puerto Rico 
MERRIAM, ALAN P., 748 Wesley, Evanston, Il. 
MILLER, WALTER S., Mitla, Oaxaca, Mexico 
MITCHELL, WILLIAM B., 310 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 
MONTELIUS, BENJAMIN A., 1320 N. Crescent Heights, Hollywood 46, Calif 
NICKEL ARGARET A. 1426 E. Fifth, Tucson, Ariz. 
OESTREICH, "NANCY, 2038 S. Layton Blvd., Milwaukee 7, Wis 
ORENSTEIN, HENRY, 1518 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, 9, Calif. 
PARKER, ARTHUR N., Mountain, N. D. 
PASCO, GEORGE, 943 Metomen St., Ripon, Wis. 
PEKMEZIAN, NAOMI, 1314 34th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C 
PETERSON, MISS ROWENA B., 130 'Stuart’St., Watertown, N. Y 
PULLEN, VIRGINIA, 1027 E. Second St., Tucson, Ariz. 
RICHARDS, ELOISE, 156 S. Bridge St., Somerville, N. 4 
SAYLER, GALEN H., 715 E. Third St., Tucson, Ariz. 
SCOTT, ELLIS L., 72 Clinton Hgts. Ave., Columbus 2, Ohio 
SHACKELFORD, WILLIAM J., 1219C, Brackenridge Apts., Austin, Texas 
SHEROVER, M AX, The Linguaphone Institute, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
SMITH, HALE G., ‘Museum of Anthropology, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
SMITH, MRS. RALPH W., P. O. Box 514, Ely, Nev. 
SMITH, A ALENE (Miss), De pt. of Anthropology, Los Angeles City College, 855 N. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 


ali 
STEIN BRENNER, JULIUS F., 70 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
STEPHENS MEMORIAL LIBR ARY, Southwestern Louisiana Inst., Lafayette, La. 
STEVENS, CHARLES R., Fitzsimons General Hospital (D-2), Denver 8, Colo. 
SUPHAN, ‘ROBERT J., 504 West 171 St., New York, 32, N. Y. 
SURATT. R. J., Office of the United States Commissioner, Wrangell, Alaska 
SWANSON, EARL, 1132 E. Mable St., Tucson, Ariz. 
TAYLOR, VERNON H., 1725 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
TURNOUIST, és Wallwort, Saskatchewan, Canada 
WARTBURG COLLEGE, Librarian, Waverly, Iowa 
WILLCOX, HORACE, 375 Kirks Lane, Drexel Hill, Pa. 
WILLI AMS, EDYTHE G. , Librarian, Cleveland Museum of Natural History, Cleveland, Ohio 
WILSON, a N., 710 West 24 St., Austin, Texas 
WILSON; MRS. KATHERINE GOULD, 10010 Stanford, South Gate, Calif. 
WINTER, E. HENRY, 88 Larch Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
WOLFF, KURT, 111 Hagerty Hall, Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 
YORKE, GABRIEL, 227 South Woodburn Avenue, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


New fellows of the Association are: 


ARNOLD GESELL, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (Liaison Fellow) 
JOHN M. GOGGIN, Dept. of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Florida, ’Gainesville, Fla. nn). 
gf 5. JOHNSON, ‘Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (Liaison 


A. R. "lecawre: BROWN, Faculty of Arts, Farouk I University, Alexandria, Egypt (Foreign Fellow) 
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D. of Columbia 
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Ohio 
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Illinois 
Kentucky 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
Members Fellows 
West 
New Mexico 34 15 
Arizona 22 13 
Colorado 1 9 
Utah 7 3 
Montana 3 
Nevada 3 
California 136 45 
Oregon 16 3 
Washington 18 12 
Alaska 3 2 
Alberta | 
Br. Columbia 1 1 
Hawaii 10 4 
261 110 


SUB-AREAL DISTRIBUTION 


Liaison 
Fellows 


2 
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New England (Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island) 


Members 108 
} Fellows 55 
Liaison Fellows 2 

Total 165 


Eastern Atlantic (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 


lumbia) 
Members 300 
Fellows 126 
Liaison Fellows 6 
Total 432 


South (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, N. Carolin 
Texas, Virginia, W. Virginia, Mississippi) 


Members 68 
Fellows 33 
Liaison Fellows 1 

Total 102 


Mid-West (Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


Missouri) 
Members 199 
Fellows 85 
Liaison Fellows 3 


287 


Total 


Maryland, District of Co- 


a, 


S. Carolina, Tennessee, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, 
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Western Mountain (Arizona, Colorado, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, N. Dakota, The 
S. Dakota, Utah) 
Members 89 
Fellows 48 
Liaison Fellows 2 - 
The 
Total 139 
Cur 
West Coast (California, Oregon, Washington) G 
ED 
Members 170 
Fellows 60 
Liaison Fellows 3 
233 ME 
Canada (Quebec, Ontario, Alberta, British Columbia) Vv 
Pts. 
Members 14 Vol 
Fellows 6 
Total 20 Vol 
EDITORIAL NOTE 
This (January, 1949) number of the American Anthropologist was prepared and partly proc- 
essed by the 1948 editorial staff. 
Vol 
Vol 
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Vol 
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Mer 
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PRICE LIST 
The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Old Series, can be obtained from the Anthropological 
Society of Washington, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C. 


For the following, address Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, Department of 
Anthropology, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, New Series, Vol. 1 through 50 at $6.00 per volume 
(except rare numbers for which the price is doubled). 


CuRRENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL LITERATURE, Vols. 1 and 2 (sold only together), $4.00. 


GENERAL INDEX of all publications of the American Anthropological Association, 1888-1928, 
Price $2.00; 1929-1938, Price $1.50. 


LIST OF 
MEMOIRS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


Volumes 1-6 are sold only as complete volumes, at the following prices: Vol. 1 (except 
Pts. 1, 2 and 3), $2.50; Vol. 2 (except Pts. 3 and 4), $4.75; Vol. 3, $4.50; Vol. 4, $3.75; 
Vol. 5, $2.00; Vol. 6, $4.00. 


Vou. 1, Part 1.—Materials for the Physical Anthropology of the Eastern European Jews. 
FISHBERG. (Out of print.) 
Part 2.—Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington and Ore- 
gon. Lewis (Out of print.) 
Part 3.—Historical Jottings on Amber in Asia. LAUFER. (Out of print.) 
Part 4.—The Numerical Proportions of the Sexes at Birth. NicHOLs. (Ont of 
print.) 
Part 5.—Ethnographic and Linguistic Notes on the Paez Indians of Tierra 
Adentro, Cauca, Colombia. pk FABREGA. 
Part 6.—The Cheyenne Indians. Mooney. Sketch of the Cheyenne Grammar. 
PETTER. 
VoL. 2, Part 1.—Weather Words of Polynesia. CHURCHILL. 
Part 2.—The Creek Indians of Taskigi Town. SPECK. 
Part 3.—The Nez Percé Indians. SPINDEN. (Out of print.) 
Part 4.—An Hidatsa Shrine and the Beliefs Respecting It. PEppER and WILSON. 
(Out of print.) 
Part 5.—The Ethno-Botany of the Gosiute Indians of Utah. CHAMBERLIN. 
Part 6.—Pottery of the Pajarito Plateau and of Some Adjacent Regions in New 
Mexico. KIDDER. 
NuMBER 1.—The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Pueblo Indians. 
HAEBERLIN. 
NuMBER 2.—The Indians of Cuzco and the Apurimac. FERRIS. 
NuMBER 3.—Moccasins and Their Relation to Arctic Footwear. HATT. 
NuMBER 4.—Bdnaro Society. Social Organization and Kinship System of a Tribe 
in the Interior of New Guinea. THURNWALD. 
VoL. 4, NUMBER 1.—Matrilineal Kinship and the Question of Its Priority. HARTLAND. 
NuMBER 2.—The Reindeer and Its Domestication. LAUFER. 
NuMBER 3.—Notes on Zufti, Part I. PARSONS. 
NUMBER 4.—Notes on Zuhi, Part Il. PARSONS. 
Vo. 5, NuMBER 1.—A Further Study of Prehistoric Small House Ruins in the San Juan 
Watershed, PRUDDEN. 
NuMBER 2.—An Early Account of the Choctaw Indians. SWANTON. 
NuMBER 3.—Notes on Some Bushman Implements. VAN RIPPEN. 
Numer 4.—The Little-Known Small House Ruins in the Coconino Forest. 
M. R. F. and H. S. CoLTon. 
NuMBER 1.—The Functions of Wampum Among the Eastern Algonkian. SPECK. 
NuMBER 2.—Notes on Reindeer Nomadism. HATT. 
NuMBER 3.—Notes on Cochiti, New Mexico. DUMAREST. 
NuMBER 4.—Penobscot Shamanism. SPECK. 


VoL. 


w 


VOL. 6 


After the completion of Volume 6 it was decided to issue future parts as separate 
Memoirs, assigning to them serial numbers and considering the twenty-eight papers com- 
prised in the six volumes already published as Numbers 1 to 28. Memoirs issued subse- 
quently are the following: 


(Continued on next page.) 


LIST OF MEMOIRS (Continued) 


NuMBERS 29-31, 33, 45, 46, 66.—(Owt of print.) 

NUMBER 32.—A Pueblo Indian Journal, 1920-1921. By Etstz CLEws PARSONS. 123 pages, 
4 plates, 33 figs. Price $1.50. 

NuMBER 34.—Archaeological Explorations on the Middle Chinlee, 1925. By Nort Monrss. 
42 pages, 8 plates. Price 60 cents. 

NuMBER 35.—The Northern and Southern Affiliations of Antillean Culture. By CHARLOTTE 
D. Gower. 60 pages. Price 75 cents. 

NuMBER 36.—The Social Organization of the Tewa of New Mexico. By E.siz CLews 
PARSONS. 309 pages, 42 plates. Price $3.75. 

NuMBER 37.—New Stone Age Pottery from the Prehistoric Site at Hsi-Yin-Tsun, Shansi, 
China. By Ssu YUNG LIANG. 78 pages, 18 plates. Price $1.00. 

NuMBER 38.—The Pueblo of San Felipe. By Lestiz A. WHITE. 70 pp., 3 pls. Price 75 cents. 

39.—Hopi and Zuii Ceremonialism. By CLEws PARSONS. 108 pp. Price 

1.10. 

NuMBER 40.—The Gold Tribe “Fishskin Tatars” of the Lower Sungari. By OWEN LaTT1 
MORE. 77 pages, 3 figs. Price 80 cents. 

NuMBER 41.—An Outline of Dahomean Religious Belief. By MBLVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
and Frances S. HERSKOVITS. 77 pages. Price 85 cents. 

NuMBER 42.—Walapai Ethnography. Evtrep By A. L, KROEBER. 294 pages, 16 plates, 18 
figs., 3 maps. Price $3.25. 

NuMBER 43.—The-Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico. By Lesuiz A. WHITE. 210 
pages, 8 plates, 53 figs. Price $2.25. 

NuMBER 44.—Hopi of the Second Mesa. By ERNEST and PEARL BEAGLEHOLE. 65 pages 
Price 75 cents. 

NuMBER 47.—Tribal Distribution in Oregon. By JoEL V. BERREMAN. 67 pages, 2 maps. 
Price 75 cents. 

NuMBER 48.—The Flathead Indians of Montana. By Harry HOLBERT TURNEY-HIGH. 
161 pages, 1 fig. Price $1.75. 

NuMBER 49.—Minnesota’s Browns Valley Man and Associated Burial Artifacts. By ALBERT 
ERNEST JENKS. 49 pages, 8 plates, 5 figs. Price 60 cents. 

NuMBER 50.—Navaho Classification of Their Song Ceremonials. By LELAND C. WYMAN 
and CLYDE KLUCKHOHN. 38 pages. Price 50 cents. 

NUMBER 51.—Reconnaissance and Excavation in Southeastern New Mexico. By H. P. 
MERA. 70 pages, 24 plates, 9 figs. Price $1.00. 

NuMBER 52.—D*irty Boy: a Jicarilla Tale of Raid and War. By Morris EpwarD OPLER. 
80 pages. Price 85 cents. 

NuMBER 53.—An Introduction to Navaho Chant Practice. With an Account of the Be- 
haviors Observed in Four Chants. By CLyDE KLUCKHOHN and LELAND C. WYMAN. 
214 pages, 10 plates, 26 figs. Price $2.25. 

NuMBER 54.—The Political Organization and Law-ways of the Comanche Indians. By E. 
ADAMSON HOEBEL. 149 pages. Price $1.50. 

NuMBER 55.—The Mackenzie Collection: A Study of West African Carved Gambling 
Chips. By Morris SIEGEL. 81 pages, 103 figs. Price 85 cents. 

NuMBER 56.—The Ethnography as e Kutenai. By Harry HOLBERT TURNEY-HIGH. 201 
pages, 8 plates, 1 map, 1 table. Price $2.15. 

NuMBER 57.—Notes on the Caddo. By E.siz CLEWS PARSONS. 76 pages, 7 figs., map. Price 
80 cents. 

NuMBER 58.—-Economics of a Guatemalan Village. By CHARLES WAGLEY. 86 pages, map. 
Price 90 cents. 

NUMBER 5$9.—Acculturation Among the Japanese of Kona, Hawaii. By JOHN F. EMBREE. 
162 pages, 16 plates. Price $1.75. 

NuMBER 60.—The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mexico. By Lestie A. WHITE. 360 pages, 7 
plates, 54 figures. Price $3.75. 

NuMBER 61.—Franz Boas, 1858-1942. By A. L. KROEBER and others. 119 pages, 1 plate. 
Price $1.20. 

NuMBER 62.—An Appraisal of Constitutional Typologies. By WiLtt1aM ARMAND Lgssa. 
96 pages. Price $1.00. 

NuMBER 63.—The Sociological Role of the Yoruba Cult-Group. By WiLutaM R. Bascom. 
76 pages. Price 75 cents. 

NUMBER ye Maori: A Study in Acculturation. By H. D. HAWTHORN. 130 pages. 
Price $1.30. 

NuMBER 65.—The Religion of the Ifugaos. By R. F. BARTON. 219 pages. Price $2.75. 

NuMBER 67.—On Culture Contact and its Working in Modern Palestine. By RAPHAEL 
PATAI. 48 pages. Price 65 cents. 

NuMBER 68.—The Aymara Indians of the Lake Titicaca Plateau, Bolivia. BY WESTON 
La BARRE. 250 pages, 13 plates. Price $3.50. 

NuMBER 69.—A Study of Archeology. By WALTER W. TAYLOR. 256 pages, 4 plates. 
Price $4.00. 

NuMBER 70.—The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico: Their Land, Economy and Civil Or- 
ganization. By S. D. Aberle. 93 pages, 13 tables, chart, map. Price $1.35, 
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